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“Where does all the color come from 2” 


I 


ue When Mother Nature achieves one of hei 
i 


r trhumphs 


Appyling her special color chemistry, she transforms 


greens of her foliage into brilliant autumnal hues of red, 


umph is fleeting. To produce lasting colors, man applies 

chemistry. As a leading manufacturer of dyes and 

rican Cyanamid has developed a broad array of synthetic 

mly rival nature’s for beauty but far surpass them for > 

yanamid's vat dyes, for example, are among the most AMERICAN a VM PANY 

vel produced Fast to sunlight. washing dry cleaning, pie . a Y ro 

ibrasion and other color hazards, vat dyes are being used 
industry to make many of your garments and household 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
and beautiful longer than ever before. 

n important part of almost everything you buy or use. It is 
which Cyanamid chemistry, working closely with 


ing to bring you greater values. 















If there isn't going to be any 
business 1, 5, 10 years from now, we might as well all 
throw in the sponge now and go fishing. But if there #s going 


to be any business—a lot or a littke—who’s going to get it? 
The low-cost plant. 


So, unless you’re getting ready to quit, better get ready to 
be that low-cost plant. We can help. We are helping many 


companies cut turning costs as much as 40%, 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 


MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 








High quality worsteds being woven on Warner & Swaseys 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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* Where Segregation 
Is Ending in the South u. 5 weeny 


It isn’t generally known, but there Eublished weokiy at Wasninewen, D> &., Bdlteria 
are towns and counties in the South Picea guecriion rater, delivered ar is 
where segregation in public schools I "ye ee me cae 
will be ended this month. Here are the 
results of a survey of 17 Southern and 
Border States, showing mixed schools 
planned this term in at least parts of 
nine States. For the details, turn to 
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%* What Are the Chances for New Roads? 


Pressures in Congress wrecked chances of passing a highway 
bill this year. Is the opposition so strong that no bill can pass 
in ‘56? A look behind the scenes, page 52. 


% Space Travel: A Preview by Rocket Experts 


For a practical glimpse of what space travel will be like, and 
when it will come, see this interview with top scientists of the 
Army who actually deal with problems of rocket flight. Page 62. 
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Bauxite is the raw material from 
which aluminum is derived and a 
careful study projects a demand for 
aluminum in 1975 of 4,500 thousand 
short tons—nearly 5 times 1950 con- 
sumption. * 








This estimate takes into considera- 
tion the rapidly developing new uses 
for versatile aluminum as well as the 
expanding materials needs of Amer- 
ica’s growing population. It suggests 
the possibilities of growth for the 
20,000 corporations that make up 
the aluminum industry from the 
producers of primary metal to fab- 


ricators, distributors, users and sell- 
ers of aluminum products. 


An indispensable ingredient of busi- 
ness success is a banking arrange- 
ment flexible enough to take care of 
short and long term requirements. . . 
adaptable to unusual opportunities. 


The Bank of New York, with 171 
years of commercial banking experi- 


ence, has served aluminum producers 
as well as the construction, manufac- 
turing, transportation and retailing 
industries that use or sell aluminum 
during the past decades of expansion. 


The knowledge and facilities of this 
Bank are geared to the competitive 
needs of corporations in today’s ex- 
panding economy. 


*Estimate taken from A Report to the President by The President's Materials Policy Commission 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


( Temporary During Construction 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOW TO SAW A 
WOMAN IN HALF 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





In my book the only real sucker is 
the fellow who believes there’s one 
born every minute. 


Barnum didn’t believe it either! 


You knew the woman wasn’t 
sawed in half. And Barnum knew 
you knew it. 


For fifty cents he let you in the 
tent to figure out how he did it. 


Most anybody will pay fifty 
cents for the fun of being fooled. 
Some may even pay a dollar. Above 
that, the pickings get mighty slim. 


Mind you, this applies only to 
show business. It won’t work in 
other businesses even at the nickel 
level. 


Take our specialty, for instance... 


Our small family distillery has 
been making and aging one old- 
fashioned Kentucky Sour Mash 
Bourbon for over a hundred years. 


In that time a thousand brands 
have come and gone. One after 
another, the small: Kentucky 
independents, have teamed up with 
““Big-Liquor,” or de-hooped their 
tubs. 


Meanwhile, as one of the few 
remaining independents we’ve 
kept our still abubblin’. Why have 
we survived? 


Primarily, because there’s no 
trace of ““Barnum”’ in our bottles! 
We haven’t depended on a new crop 
of suckers to absorb our limited 
production. 


Our slow, old-fashioned method 
of distilling is the costliest in the 
world. And when you put out that 
kind of money you’re not after 
being fooled. 


If you’ll inquire around a bit we 
believe you'll find our customers 
are tremendously loyal. 


They'll tell you OLD FitzGERALD 
comes closer to fitting their taste 
than any bourbon they’ve ever 
tried. It’s this “survival-of-the- 
fittest’”’ flavor that has preserved 
our independence through more 
than a century. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered the authentic character 
of our OLD FITZGERALD, and find it 
good business to share, in modera- 
tion, with associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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~The March of the News 


U.S. STRIKES BACK 


NE SATELLITE COUNTRY, apparently, 
had not gotten the word from Mos- 
cow. While most of the Iron Curtain 
parted a bit in the spirit of good will that 
was generated at the Geneva Conference, 
Hungary didn’t join in. Hungarian 
police continued to harass local employes 
of the U.S. Legation in Budapest, and 
to discourage Hungarians from calling at 
the American information center there. 
Last week, U.S. officials lost patience, 
directed the Hungarian Legation in 
Washington to “cease forthwith” all in- 
formation activities carried on outside of 
the Legation premises. 


SELLING SURPLUSES 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE Ezra Taft 

Benson had a selling job to do on a 
17-day tour of six European countries. 
The “merchandise” was composed of big 
U.S. farm surpluses. In Great Britain, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, France, Italy 
and Switzerland, the Secretary planned 
to explain that the U.S. cannot hold its 
farm commodities out of world markets 
indefinitely, while other countries are 
selling all of theirs. However, during his 
first stop, in Britain, Mr. Benson assured 
London officials that this country would 
not put commodities on the market in 
such quantities as to disrupt world prices. 


CROWDED CLASSROOMS 


INGING SCHOOL BELLS summoned more 
than 32 million pupils back to badly 
crowded classrooms. Last year was the 
biggest school-building year in the na- 
tion’s history, with 60,000 new classrooms 
built. That was enough space to take care 
of this year’s 1.5 million new pupils. But it 
still left a deficit of 250,000 classrooms 
needed to relieve overcrowding and to 
replace obsolete buildings. Construction 
must be boosted to 100,000 classrooms 
per year, federal officials estimate, if State 
goals are to be met by 1959. 


VACCINE AND POLIO 


S$ THE POLIO SEASON approached its 
A peak, health officials made these re- 
ports: 

New York State authorities revealed 
that “not one” case of paralytic polio oc- 
curred among 118,000 children in the 
State who got the full course of three Salk 
vaccine shots in 1954. 

The U.S. Public Health Service re- 
ported 2,279 new polio cases in one week 
—the highest weekly total so far this year. 


Total cases for 1955 hit 14,140, nearly 
3,000 fewer cases than the 1954 total for 
the same period. 

Dr. C. C. Dauer, of the Public Health 
Service, predicted that 1955 would be 
“an ordinary polio year,” with fewer cases 
than occurred in the big epidemic of 
1952, but more cases than in the mild 
polio years 1950 and 1951. 

Boston and 21 other cities and towns in 
Massachusetts postponed school openings 
because of the polio epidemic there. But 
federal officials declared: “A definite peak 
in incidence appears to have been reached 
in the New England States.” 


DEFENDING MARK CLARK 


HE FOLLOWING LETTER was received 
last week from Franklin S. Riley, Jr., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


“Editor, U.S. News & World Report: 

“[ am not in the habit of ‘opening an 
old wound’ but an article in your Sep- 
tember 2 issue has aroused me to the 
point of writing you about it. 

“On page 66 there is a statement in 
the Kesselring interview which reads 
‘.. . If the U. S. general who ordered that 
attack (Gen. Mark W. Clark) had been 
under my command, I would not have 
treated him very politely.’ 

“Undoubtedly your files will show the 
many hearings which were held in con- 
nection with the 36th Division crossing 
of the Rapido River and how finally Gen- 
eral Clark was cleared of any so-called 
guilt. 

“But, my point is that General Clark 
was ordered to make that attack. Quoting 
from his book, ‘Calculated Risk,’ page 
279, it reads: *. .. My superiors . . . Gen- 
eral Wilson and General Alexander both 
spoke out saying that they had instructed 
me to order the attack and approving my 
course of action.’ 

“True, the actual order to the troops 
came from General Clark, but he re- 
ceived his instructions from the British 
leaders above him. In all fairness to Gen- 
eral Clark, with whom I served in Italy 
and more recently as his News Transmis- 
sion Chief for the Public Information 
Office, Far East Command, Tokyo, I feel 
an editor’s note following the Kessel- 
ring statement would have been appro- 
priate. 

“I might add that after fighting as an 
infantryman from Anzio to Trieste, I 
thoroughly enjoyed the Kesselring article 
and was quite interested in his viewpoints 
on that ‘Forgotten Front.’ 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN S. RILEY, JR.” 
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“Thanks for the 
order, Ed. We'll ship 
it to you today.” 














“Inventory’s low on 
both items. We'll need 
a hundred of each 


by Tuesday.” 



















“We need some more 
information right now. 
Let’s call the home office!” 


SS 





Get it done now 
by Long Distance 


Whether the job is selling, purchas- 
ing, administration or anything else, 
Long Distance is ready to help you get 
it done fast. 


So use Long Distance regularly to 
keep in touch with out-of-town cus- 
tomers and prospects— and with your 
own sales force, branch offices and other 
company units. It’. easy to do. Per- 
sonal. Low in cost. And it gets results. 


You'll find that’s true whatever you 
make, whatever you sell. Thousands of 
firms have proved it. We have many 
specific suggestions based on their ex- 
perience and we'd like to pass them 
along to you. Just call your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia....... 50¢ 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh.......... 80¢ 
St. Louis to Cincinnati........... $1.00 
Atlanta to Chicago............. $1.35 
Los Angeles to Detroit.......... $2.35 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 

















: MOMENTS AFTER A 
SUB SURFACES, THE CREW 


> CAN HAVE THIS REGULUS “FLYING 
TORPEDO” ON THE LAUNCHING PLATFORM, 
FROM THERE, IT TAKES OFF ON ITS 
ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED FLIGHT 
re TOWARD A DISTANT INLAND TARGET, AS 
THE SUB DIVES FOR SAFETY.TO ATTAIN 
THE HIGH SPEED AND ALTITUDE THAT 
ARE VITAL, THIS MISSILE MUST HAVE A 
Y DEPENDABLE SUPPLY OF FUEL FOR ITS 
POWERFUL JET ENGINE. SO A SPECIAL 
B-w PESCO PUMP HAS BEEN CHOSEN 
FOR THE TASK. OF UNIQUE, PATENTED 
CONSTRUCTION, IT ADJUSTS AUTOMATICALLY 
TO MAINTAIN MAXIMUM FUEL FLOW 
UNDER THE MOST ADVERSE 
CONDITIONS. 








IN 1955... A NEW HOUSE STARTED 
EVERY 22 SECONDS! wc asccco uomes 4 IED MEN FROM BORNEO HAD SECRET 


STARTING THIS YEAR ARE CREATING A TREMENDOUS DEMAND OF MODERN DIESEL ENGINE / CENTURIES AGO 


ii 


FOR APPLIANCES. FURNACES. INSULATION. AIR CONDITIONING BORNEO NATIVES LIGHTED FIRES BY DEPRESSING A WOODEN PLUNGER IN 

AND OTHER B-W PRODUCTS. FOR EXAMPLE, THE NATION’S A SMALL CYLINDER, CONTAINING TINDER. THE AIR INSIDE GOT SO HOTA 
LARGEST PRODUCER OF HOMES ALONE WILL USE OVER 20,000 FIRE WAS STARTED. THIS SAME PRINCIPLE IS USED IN MODERN DIESEL 
BATH TUBS FROM B-W’'S INGERSOLL PRODUCTS. THEY'RE ENGINES. PRIMITIVE MAN CAME UPON THIS IDEA ACCIDENTALLY, BUT TODAY ; 
STRONGER THAN ORDINARY TUBS. YET 2/3 LIGHTER,FOR EASY AMERICA CAN'T LEAVE TECHNICAL PROGRESS TO CHANCE. 40,000 NEW : 
ONE-MAN INSTALLATION ... AND FINISHED WITH A UNIQUE SUPER- ENGINEERS ARE NEEDED YEARLY. INTERESTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

LUSTROUS, FADE-PROOF AND STAIN-RESISTANT ENAMEL. SHOULD CONSULT THEIR SCIENCE TEACHERS NOW, 


(85 PRODUCTS 
(WV ALL ARE MADE BY 





BORG-WARNER | 











BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY BENEFIT 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY 

THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE, 

FARM MACHINERY AND HOME EQUIPMENT FIELDS ! 


19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS <B™>: 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL 8-W PARTS. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE 8A) AND MANY 
SHIPS HAVE VITAL B-W COMPONENTS. 
9 OUT OF 10 FARMS USE B-W EQUIPPED 
MACHINES. MILLIONS ENJOY B-W 
HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES, Al 





JAch wi "SHE — 


HAPPOAR ae 


ns / 
sur gs!O A CAR 


EQUIPPED WITH A 


B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION, 


Z EACH SPEED RANGE BLENDS INTO 

THE NEXT SO QUICKLY THERE iS NO 

* INTERRUPTION OF POWER TO CAUSE 

J JERKINESS. YOU CAN'T EVEN TELL 
WHEN IT SHIFTS / ACCELERATION 
IS ALWAYS IN ONE, CONTINUOUS 
SURGE FROM STANDING START 
TO FULL CRUISE. THE UNIQUE 
B-W WAY OF COMBINING 
AUTOMATIC GEARS ANDA 

TORQUE CONVERTER MAKES 

THIS SMOOTHNESS POSSIBLE. 

IT ASSURES REAL GAS 

SAVINGS , TOO, 


Now AN UNUSUAL 
MACHINE HELPS FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES STAY FRESH 
UP TO TWICE AS LONG / SOFT-BRISTLED 





BRUSHES POLISH ON A PROTECTIVE 

WAX COATING THAT SEALS IN VITAL 
MOISTURE. DEPENDABLE CHAIN DRIVES 
FROM B-W’S MORSE CHAIN TRANSMIT 
THE POWER NEEDED TO SHRED THIS 
SPECIAL WAX , REVOLVE THE BRUSHES 
AT CONSTANT SPEED. SMOOTH-ACTING, 
YET RUGGED, THESE DRIVES MAKE - 
POSSIBLE THE HIGH-SPEED 

PROCESSING OF OVER 

125 BUSHELS EVERY 

HODUR. 
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These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., 
* HYDRALINE PRODUCTS * 
* LONG MANUFACTURING 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
SUBSIDIARIES: BoRG-WARNER ACCEPTANCE CORP. 
LONG MANUFACTURING, 
* WAUSAU MANUFACTURING CO. * WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD. 


BORG & BECK * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
KALAMAZOO * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * 
* WARNER GEAR. * WOOSTER DIVISION * 
BORG-WARNER, LTD. * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * 

* REFLECTAL CORP. * WARNER GEAR, LTD. 





-_= 
“a PRODUCTION 


IN OLD POMPE/!-- THE HOTTEST 
THING IN WATER HEATERS! 5 pesr- 


CENTURY APPLIANCE HEATED A TANKFUL OF WATER, 
STEAMING HOT BY CIRCULATING IT THROUGH THE HOLLOW 
WALLS ENCLOSING THE FIREPOT. MANY HEATERS STILL 
WORK INDIRECTLY LIKE THIS, HEATING METAL WALLS 
FIRST, THEN THE WATER. BUT IN B-W NORGE ELECTRIC 
WATER HEATERS SUBMERGED COILS HEAT THE WATER 
DIRECTLY...AND FAST. NO CURRENT 1S WASTED HEATING 
METAL TANK WALLS. 


Chicago. DIVISIONS: ATKINS SAW * 
INGERSOLL CONDITIONED AIR * INGERSOLL 
* MARBON CHEMICAL * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * 
SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 

LTD. MORSE CHAIN OF CANADA, LTD. 


* MORSE CHAIN * 





Washington Whispers 


[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Russia’s Farm Boss ‘‘On the Spot’ . . . Reds Testing U.S. 


In Indo-China? . . . Ike Seeks Jobs for 


Carmine DeSapio, New York Demo- 
cratic leader, is said to be looking 
for a way in which Governor Averell 
Harriman can gracefully get out of 
his pledge to support Adlai Stevenson 
for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination. Mr. DeSapio supports the New 
York Governor for the nomination. 


*& 22° 


Chiang Kai-shek, in Formosa, still 
hopes to make sure that his son, 
Lieut. Gen. Chiang Ching-kuo, even- 
tually will succeed him. The son now 
is reported to pick generals for pro- 
motion and operate a system of anti- 
Communist political commissars in 
the Nationalist Army. American offi- 
cers in Formosa object to the system 
but can do nothing about it. 


a 


Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia is run- 
ning into trouble at home as a result 
of his recent friendly gestures toward 
Moscow. A good many top Yugoslav 
officials, who supported Tito when he 
split with Moscow, now are fearful 
of their jobs. 


oe ».< 


Governor Goodwin J. Knight of Cal- 
ifornia is being backed by some un- 
ions of the American Federation of 
Labor for the Republican vice-pres- 
idential nomination in 1956. The 
latest move was for some 30 union 
leaders to stage a dinner in Chicago 
in honor of Governor Knight. 


x * * 


Some of the equipment that the Rus- 
sians delivered to Austria’s oil fields 
as a result of the recent peace treaty 
was made in America. U.S. officials 
think it was originally shipped under 
the wartime Lend-Lease program. 


Se 7: 


Egyptian Premier Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser is in trouble again because of the 
uprising in the Sudan. Sudanese once 


seemed reconciled to becoming a part 
of Egypt but now want independ- 
ence. Premier Nasser and his group 
of officers who run Egypt are being 
blamed by other Army leaders for 
the turn of events in the Sudan. 


x 2 ee 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is again worried about the sit- 
uation in Laos. The Communists in 
this Southeast Asian country have 
stepped up their attacks against the 
Government. Mr. Dulles fears that 
Communists are trying to see how far 
they can go in military attacks and 
get away with it. 


x * * 


Vladimir Matskevich, the leader of 
the Russian farm delegation to the 
U.S. and Canada, apparently is fac- 
ing a tough job back in Russia. He is 
believed to have been nominated by 
the Kremlin as the man who must 
solve Soviet MRussia’s agricultural 
problem. That problem cost Georgi 
Malenkov his job as Premier. 


S it-w® 


Mamoru Shigemitsu, Japan’s Foreign 
Minister, hopes to strengthen his 
political position in Japan through 
his trip to the United States. In fact, 
that was one of the major reasons for 
his journey. 


x * * 


A number of U.S. military officers 
received medals from Soviet Russia 
during and after World War II that 
entitled them to monthly stipends, 
payable in rubles. Some of them are 
wondering whether they can claim 
the stipends now that an “era of good 
feeling” between Russia and the U. S. 
may be in the making. 


= & 8 


Senator Herbert Lehman (Dem.), 
of New York, is reported to be plan- 
ning another investigation of the in- 


Depressed Areas 


vestment business. The subcommittee 
that Senator Lehman heads has its 
eye on proxy fights over control of 
corporations—also on trading in se- 
curities not listed on stock exchanges. 


xk * 


Ho Chi Minh, Communist leader of 
Indo-China, is stepping up his pres- 
sure against Cambodia. His purpose 
is said to be an attempt to win 
forthcoming Cambodian elections by 
frightening the present anti-Com- 
munist Government. 


& = ® 


President Eisenhower has asked aides 
to try to come up with some program 
for correcting employment conditions 
in areas that are still depressed despite 
generally booming business. 


xt 


Both employers and unions are con- 
cerned about the vacancy on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board left by 
the retirement of Guy Farmer. The 
Board, now consisting of two Eisen- 
hower appointees and two Truman 
holdovers, is evenly split on most 
issues. The next appointee will tip the 
balance. 


x * * 


Maxwell Rabb, Mr. Eisenhower’s 
Secretary to the Cabinet, got so many 
assignments from the summer White 
House that he decided to spend his 
vacation within driving distance of 
Denver. 


Sok 2 


Matyas Rakosi, Communist boss of 
Hungary, has asked Premier Tito of 
Yugoslavia for an invitation to Bel- 
grade, following the line recently 
taken by Moscow. But Tito is de- 
manding payment of 200 miilion dol- 
lars for damages he claims Hungary 
inflicted on Yugoslavia, during the 
Communist boycott, before he makes 
any friendly gestures. 
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She’s the sEawoLF—America’s sec- 
ond giant atom-powered submarine. 
She can cruise for extended periods 
below the ocean’s surface, thanks to 
the powerful nuclear reactor at her 
heart. The vital heat that generates 
the sEAWOLF's power is carried from 
the reactor to it’s boilers for steam 
production by molten sodium, one of 
the best heat conductors known. 


Last year more than 250 million 
pounds of metallic sodium were pro- 
duced in the United States. Largest 
producer for open market sales is 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., a di- 
vision of National Distillers, and a 


Launching of the ‘‘Seawolf'’ at the Electric Boat Division, General Dynamics, Groton, Connecticut. 


Molten Metal Will Flow Through This Atom Sub’s Heart 


pioneer in sodium research, 

Beside its use as a heat transfer agent, 
sodium’s high reactivity makes it im- 
portant as a chemical raw material. 
It is basic to the manufacture of anti- 
knock gasoline, many dyes, deter- 
gents, drugs and insecticides. Sodium 
is used in the manufacture of titanium 
metal—vital to jet engines and air- 
frames—and other metals are de- 
scaled or de-oxidized with sodium. 


This versatile chemical is just one of 


the many products of the U. S. I. 
Division. Others include polyethyl- 
ene, the new wonder-plastic, ammo- 
nia and sulfuric acid for industry and 
agriculture, industrial alcohol and 
solvents for a thousand applications, 
feed supplements, pharmaceuticals 
and petrochemicals. 

National Distillers Beverage Division 
of course continues the production 
of noted liquors. Listed below are a 
representative few. 


National Distillers Products Corporation 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Kentucky Whiskies: OLD GRAND-DAD + OLD TAYLOR + OLD CROW + OLD SUNNY BROOK (erano) + HILL and HILL - BOURBON DE LUXE 


Whiskey: PM + + Blended Whiskey: BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof 
Blended Scotch Whisky: KING GEORGE IV, 86.8 Proof + + Cordials: DeKUYPER 


Gin: GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof - * Canadian Whiskya blend: DOMINION TEN, 86.8 Proof 
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1—Buffalo Memorial Auditorium. 2—Federal Reserve Bank. 


sc, BUFFALO STORY 





3—New York Telephone Company. 4-—Prudential Building. 


5—J. N. Adam & Co. 6—Rand Building. 7—Marine Trust Company of Western New York. 8 —Liberty Bank of Buffalo. 
9—Lafayette Theater. 10—Lafayette Hotel. 11—Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 12—Wm. Hengerer Co. 13—A. Victor & Co. 
14—Statler Hotel. 15—State Office Bldg. 16—Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy. 17 —Univ. of Buffalo Law School. 18 —County 
Court House. 19—City Court Bldg. 20—Monroe Abstract & Title Corp. 21—Boni Store. 22—Frontier Linen Supply, Inc. 
23-—W. T. Grant Co. 24—Flint & Kent. 25 —Paramount Theater. 26 —Buffalo Theater. 27 —Erie Federal Savings & Loan 
Association. 28 —lroquois Gas Corp. 29 —MacDoel's Restaurant. 30 —The Western Savings Bank. 


If you are planning a new building or modeérnizing 
program, here’s an important fact to consider: the key 
to insuring ideal indoor temperatures and waste-free 
operation of your heating and cooling equipment is a 
modern system of Johnson Automatic Temperature 
Control, 

It’s a simple matter to satisfy yourself that a Johnson 
System must be the finest obtainable, for you will find 
Johnson Control in the great majority of all America’s 
better buildings! 


BANKS, STORES, OFFICES, SCHOOLS 


In Buffalo, for example, all of the important buildings 
above, and hundreds of others, are equipped with 
Johnson Control. You’ll see the familiar Johnson Ther- 
mostats in 5 of the 6 leading banks... in 10 of the 11 
leading department stores, including Sattler’s, Inc., 
J. N. Adam & Co. and Wm. Hengerer Co... . in num- 
erous chain, variety and apparel stores...in most of 
the major office buildings with control . . . in more than 
70 schools! 


FACTORIES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, HOSPITALS 


jJohnson-engineered control systems solve the special 
temperature control problems of industry. There is 
Johnson Control in the Buffalo plants of Bell Aircraft, 
DuPont, Ford, Westinghouse, Worthington, Duffy Silk, 
Houdaille-Hershey, Niagara Machine & Tool and 
scores of others! Buffalo’s air, rail and bus terminals 


also depend on Johnson Control. So do leading hotels, 
clubs and restaurants ... all the leading theaters ...a 
majority of public and government buildings... every 
hospital that has automatic temperature control, in- 
cluding Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Millard 
Fillmore, Buffalo General and Sisterg of Charity 
hospitals! 
YOUR OWN BUILDING 


You’ll find the Buffalo Story repeated in city after city, 
everywhere! To be sure you get the right temperature 
control system for your own building—one that will 
insure ideal temperatures and minimum operating 
costs—look to Johnson. 


Whether your building is small or large, old or new, 
an engineer from a nearby Johnson branch will gladly 
give you his expert recemmendations based on the 
more than 70 years’ specialized experience of the na- 
tionwide Johnson organization. There is no obligation. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON, CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING + SINCE 1885 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


You get now, quite clearly, the line to be taken by the two political 
parties in the coming campaigns. 

Democrats, for their part, will assail the Eisenhower Administration as a 
Government dominated by "Special interest," doing the bidding of big business. 
Harry Truman lays down the line, now attacks Eisenhower himself. 

Republicans will cry “unfair" at this, and dwell on the theme that Eisen- 
hower delivered peace and prosperity. Republicans figure this theme can't miss, 
count on it to elect Eisenhower, maybe elect a Republican Congress along with him. 














Truman, in free-swinging speeches of recent days, has been talking for the 
benefit of his own party. What he's after is to stir Democrats up, get them in 
a mood to fight, end any idea of "peaceful coexistence" with Eisenhower. 

Democrats in Congress, most of them, have been handling Eisenhower with kid 
gloves. Political pot shots are aimed at men around Ike, rarely at Ike himself. 
This worries Truman, who believes Democrats can't win by pulling their punches. 
Paul Butler, Democratic Chairman, agrees. So do many others. 

What Democrats are being told now is that Eisenhower is the man they have 
to beat, that it's not enough to attack his party or his Administration. 

Anti-Eisenhower talk of the last few days is only the beginning. 




















In Congress, leading Democrats are to be under pressure to investigate the 
Eisenhower Administration from one end to the other. Butler already is promis- 
ing disclosures of “substantial corruption," of a new “mess in Washington." 





As for Eisenhower, things are getting lined up for 1956. He is taking firm 
hold of the Republican Party. Eisenhower men are in the saddle in the National 
Committee, most State and local committees. The party is being made over to 
Ike's specifications. If he decides to run--and few Republicans doubt he will-- 
the machinery is all set for him. If he decides to quit after one term, he 
should not have too much trouble naming the party's nominee. 














Big Republican worry just now is the farm vote. Farm prices are way off, 
dropped another 2 per cent in the month from mid-July to mid-August, and there 
is no promise that the trend will be reversed. 

Democrats are getting set to ride this one hard. On the same day the 
latest drop in prices was announced, Democrats named a special committee headed 
by Claude Wickard, onetime Secretary of Agriculture, to advise on farm problems. 
This was the signal for an all-out attack on Eisenhower farm policies. 

White House is under Republican pressure to come up with a new program. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Farm prices have fallen 12.7 per cent since January, 1955, when Republicans 
took over. Before that, under Democrats, prices had dropped even more--14.7 per 
cent. Republicans, though, will have trouble putting over the point that the 
farm price situation was a problem they inherited from Democrats. Voters have 
a way of teking out their grievances on the party currently in power. 








For nearly everybody except farmers, the boom is running strong. Nothing 
quite like it ever has been seen before. This is the thing that emphasizes the 
farm problem, makes farmers resentful about their troubles. 

To show you the problem: Prices paid by farmers for family living have gone 
up 2 per cent since 1951. Prices received by farmers for products they sell 
have gone down 23 per cent in the same four years. 

Most prices, other than for farm products, tend to edge upward. Cost of 
living rose a bit in July for the second straight month. 

















Auto sales, expected to hit 7 million in 1955 for the first time, are to 
grow, not diminish, in years ahead. By 1965, annual sales higher than that are 
expected to be considered a normal thing. 

You can figure it this way: In the last quarter of a century, "real" 
income of the average American, after taxes, has risen 1.6 per cent a year. If 
this continues, as seems likely, auto sales should exceed 9 million by 1965. 

In 1955, the American people are buying an estimated 19.8 billion dollars’ 
worth of new cars. By 1965, they probably will be buying 26.2 billions’ worth. 








Pressure for more and better highways will keep growing. Figures show why. 
Today, automobiles on the road number 51 million, and highways are 
inadequate. By 1965, there will be more than 67 million cars. This 32 per cent 
rise is the latest official projection. 
Just to replace old cars, 1965 sales should reach 5 million. In the past, 
replacement sales never exceeded 3.5 million cars a year. 
In addition, there will be new users, plus an ever-growing number of 
two-car families. These two groups now account for 2 million cars a year, and 
this figure is likely to increase considerably in years ahead. 
This is just ome more measure of how the economy is expected to grow. 











New wage agreements in auto industry have meaning for other employers. 

A new drive to unionize white-collar workers can be expected. At Chrysler, 
the CIO got its first layoff-pay plan for office employes. CIO plan is to use 
this as a major selling point in recruiting white-collar workers in other firms. 

Smaller companies can settle sometimes for less than big competitors. 
American Motors got some concessions. Layoff pay will be delayed a year. Pay . 
raise, first year, is to be 14 cents an hour, 6 cents less than in “Big Three." 











Disarmament talks, now going on at United Nations, really are misnamed. 
Aim is not disarmament. Nobody expects that. Present goal is simply to 
try to set the stage for eventual reduction of arms. Even that is not easy. 
Soviet Russia is not willing to accept any real inspection. United States 
will take nothing on faith, will hold out against any plan that fails to provide 
for arms inspection. 
Outlook is that nothing positive will develop very soon. 
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no limit. America ! 


Out from the cities they come... 


General Telephone People and industry on the march! 

<: calaaiali eapiaie eile Building homes, business in suburb, town, open country. 
Groton Us Bi exenee Creating a new way of life. And a record demand 

—has increased plant for telephone service in General Telephone’s expanding areas 
in last 10, years ge where so much of this migration is taking place. 


more than one half : Ee 
billion dollars Meeting these needs, General has become the nation’s 


fastest growing telephone system. Active partner in an America 
where progress knows no limit. 


i) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS ° 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT 
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MISSION: TACTICAL AIR MOBILITY. Mobility of men and materiel is a vital Secliile in the new atomic era. So the Air Force needs a high-speed, _ 
nbat cargo plane that can use even short, improvised runways. The new C-130 Hercules with turbo-prop power (Allison T-56 engines) will do this. Now i 
ion at Lockheed’s Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 


If you were in the vicinity of Alamogordo, Inyokern, Dayton, Muroc Dry Lake or Patuxent 
River, you would hear new sounds and see strange shapes in the skies. These and other military 
research centers are constantly testing the new flight forms developed jointly by industry and the 
military—admirals, generals and thousands of officers and enlisted men. 


The unique talent of our military executives to mobilize science and industry is the Pentagon 

enta on secret. In this fast-moving age, our defense needs are ever-changing. This requires new weapons, 

new aircraft, and whole new concepts of defense. The job of planning and developing these is now 
the biggest business in the world. 

Each new defense device is designed to perform a special and difficult mission. And each origi- 


nally presented our military executives with a major problem in planning, designing, develop- 
eCl mh ment and production. Typical of today’s defense problems and the machines designed to solve 
them are the products illustrated on these two pages. 


IF YOU'RE A YOUNG MAN, 17 TO 28, INVESTIGATE MILITARY AVIATION AS A CAREER 


MISSION: POWER RESEARCH. To prove how even advanced turbo-prop engines could be used on MISSION: MISSILE SUPREMACY. Ulti- 


, air frames designed for piston power, the Navy and Air Force selected Super Constellations (below). mate goal of the research and development at Lock- 
these Super Constellations are the world’s fastest propeller-driven airplanes, and are now flying forour _ heed’s Missile Systems Division is a completely reliable, 
Lockheed is leading the industry in turbo-prop power. Look for the new Lockheed Electra commercial _ broadly versatile array of guided missiles. Lockheed’s 
with this advanced power. Already ordered in quantity by American Airlines, this advanced airliner | MSD has more than 2,000 topflight scientists, physicists, 
nises speeds up to 100 mph faster than commercial transports now in service, and amazing new operating _ nuclear physicists, engineers and technicians covering 
momies for airlines. For travelers throughout the world, the Electra will provide quicker schedules, quieter _ virtually every field of science at Van Nuys, Calif, 
nfort. Lockheed’s vast experience in turbo-prop aircraft will make possible record production schedules, Alamogordo, N. M., and Patrick Air Force Base, Fla. 














MISSION: INTERCEPTION. (Right) This 
condensation trail is a phenomenon caused by great 
speed at high altitude—symbol of the Air Force’s new 
F-104 Fighter, the Lockheed supersonic interceptor too 
secret to photograph. 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


California Division, Burbank, Calif. 
Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 
Missile Systems Division, Van Nuys, Calif. 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, Bu rbank 
LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR 

LEADERSHIP 


MISSION: JET TRAINING. Aircraft carrier jet 
fighters require highly skilled pilots and, to train them, 
the U.S. Navy needed the world’s safest jet trainer. The 
new T2V-1, the Navy’s first carrier jet trainer (shown 
below), is a product of close Navy-Lockheed coopera- 
tion. Flying about 600 mph, it can land under 100, 
Better visibility and a raised empennage for improved 
control are other new features. 


MISSION: EARLY ENEMY DETECTION 
tain for a better view, the Navy and Air Force “go ups 
on Super Constellations—long-range planes capable 
radar. Result: more hours of earlier warning. Bel 
Harbor pass inspection near their Early Warning 


MISSION : COASTAL PROTECTION. No ot 


coastline to protect from submarine or air attack. T] 


have continuously developed Neptune Patrol B 
sion. In addition to high speed and long range, this 
Lockheed’s leadership in the applic ition of ctron 
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> EGYPT'S PREMIER is causing U.S. 
officials deep concern by drawing closer 
to Soviet Russia and her satellites, and 
negotiating with the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries for increased trade in an effort to 
strengthen Egypt’s cotton-based econ- 
omy. 

Gamal Abdel Nasser, who has ac- 
cepted a Russian invitation to visit Mos- 
cow next spring, says he will go as a 
“man whose mission is world peace.” 
U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has voiced alarm, however, over 
reports that the Egyptians may be plan- 
ning to accept a Soviet offer to supply 
them with arms to step up the Arab- 
Israeli border conflict, turn it into a major 
war. 

Premier Nasser has ruled Egypt for 18 
months, is described by Western diplo- 
mats as a “benevolent dictator.” He was 
the architect of the 1952 revolution that 
booted King Farouk off the throne and 
into exile, established the ancient coun- 
try on the Nile as a republic. 

The Premier is 37, a tall, soft-spoken 
career Army officer who has retained his 
prerevolution rank of lieutenant colonel. 
He has thrown himself into the task of 
revitalizing Egypt; has inaugurated am- 
bitious public-works programs, land re- 
forms; has tried to weed deep-rooted 
corruption out of the Government. One of 
his first acts as Premier was to wring 
agreement from the British to end its 
72-year military occupation of the Suez 
Canal zone, turn it back to Egypt. 
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EGYPT'S GAMAL ABDEL NASSER 
. . leaning toward the East 


> JAPANESE PLEADER for relaxed oc- 
cupation terms won some of the conces- 
sions he sought during a three-day visit 
to Washington, failed on others. Foreign 
Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu got a 
U.S. promise to consider the withdrawal 
of 100,000 American troops in Japan, 
agreed to increase his nation’s 150,000- 
man security force to 180,000 by 1959. 
Less successful were Mr. Shigemitsu’s 
appeals for return of Okinawa, easing of 


*. vig ~ ee 
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JAPAN‘S MAMORU SHIGEMITSU AND HIS DAUGHTER 
The U. S. met some of his hopes 


restrictions on trade with Red China, 
mass release of jailed war criminals. 

By ironic coincidence, Mr. Shigemitsu 
met with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles almost 10 years to the day after 
signing the terms of Japan’s surrender 
aboard the U.S.S. Missouri on Sept. 2, 
1945. Since then, he has served four years 
in prison as a war criminal, mainly at the 
insistence of Russia. 

The Japanese visitor, who was accom- 
panied here by his daughter, Hanako, is 
considered a strong ally of the West, 
anxious to keep U. S. friendship, wary of 
Communist China and Russia. 

The Foreign Minister is 68, has served 
in diplomatic posts in the U.S., Ger- 
many, China, Russia and Britain. A 
bomb thrown by a Korean terrorist blew 
off his right leg in Shanghai in 1932. He 
says that postwar Japan is dedicated to 
“the pursuit of peace,” hopes it soon will 
be admitted to the United Nations. 


> HARRY S. TRUMAN may see only 
limited action in the 1956 presidential 
campaign. The former President, counted 
on by some Democrats as a major artil- 
lery weapon in their attacks on the Eisen- 
hower Administration, has indicated that 
he may curtail his speechmaking in def- 
erence to the strain that travel imposes 
on his health. 

Some Democrats thought that the old 
fire was missing from Mr. Truman’s re- 
cent return to the political wars with 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Who tripped up the Chairman of the Board 


with a corroded beam? 


Corrosion is very much the business 
of every top management executive. 
Take the Chairman of the Board. 
Many a rosy report to his directors 
(and investors) can be upset by a big 
hole in the company’s funds—put there 
by needless corrosion costs. 

Needless, because corrosion is being 


Firestone 


wiped out in all industries where 
Firestone Exon resins are doing a job. 
Makes no difference what you make. 
Or what corrosives you use. Or what 
equipment you must protect. 
Firestone produces a complete line 
of vinyl resins for every type of pro- 
tective application. This ever-expand- 


ing line has proven itself in such 
diverse applications as self-supporting 
structures, dip and spray coatings, tank 
liners, pipes, fittings, valves and paints. 

Why not drop a note to Firestone 
today? Let’s see how easily your cor- 
rosion headache can be eliminated by 
a specifically engineered Exon resin. 


iN * Corrosion is, indeed, every executive’s business. And the 
=H \ 


fo \ unqualified success of Exon resins has made it Firestone’s business. 
\ 
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CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS. CO.. DEPT.21T, POTTSTOWN, PA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO 
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speeches in Indiana and Michigan. Re- 
publicans, however, bridled at his charge 
that President Eisenhower practiced “‘mis- 
representation and demagoguery.” 

A big surprise for the Democrats came 
when the former President canceled two 
talks he had planned to make in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco later this 
month. Mr. Truman said that his physi- 
cian had advised against the trip and that 
Mrs. Truman opposed it. Said he: “They 
are afraid that something might happen 
to the old man.” Mr. Truman is 71. 

The Democratic elder statesman did 
not act like an old man during his visit 
to Mackinac Island on Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula. He took his customary brisk 
morning walk, pacing off about 2 miles 
of shore line in 35 minutes. He seemed 
to be fully recovered from a major opera- 
tion last year. Texts of Mr. Truman's 
Indiana and Michigan speeches begin on 
page 114. 


> SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE, 
urged to retire at the expiration of his 
term next year, replies that he has no in- 
tention of quitting. The Georgia Demo- 
crat, moreover, is planning an early start 
in his re-election campaign with 12 
speeches this autumn. 

Keys to the Senator’s political future, 
however, are his age and the senatorial 
ambitions of former Governor Herman 
Talmadge. The chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee will be 79 
when the 84th Congress expires. He has 
served in the Senate continuously since 
1923. Mr. Talmadge is 42, is credited 
with great strength in the rural areas of 
Georgia, which often tip the scales in 
State-wide contests. 

The suggestion that Senator George 
retire was advanced in an editorial in 
the Savannah Morning News, a news- 
paper whick has been one of his strongest 
supporters. The editorial praised his 
“stature in statesmanship,” but pointed 
to “practical considerations” of age and 
health as reasons why he should quit. 

A respiratory ailment sent Senator 
George to a hospital several weeks ago, 
but now he feels “just fine.” He has sur- 
vived previous attempts—by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and by the late 
Eugene Talmadge—to unseat him. Some 
of those trying to force him out now, says 
the Senator, may be “in their dotage.” 


> OHIO CONGRESSWOMAN off on a 
three-month trip through Central and 
South Africa is Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, 
senior member of the only mother-and- 
son team in Congress. 

Mrs. Bolton, a Republican member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
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WHAT A TOURIST SAW 





REP. HILLINGS 


AMERICAN IN MOSCOW 
visited the U.S. Embassy, found 
it looking “like a pigpen,” with 
cracked walls, peeling paint, el- 
evators that didn’t work. 

Representative Patrick J. Hill- 
ings (Rep.), of California, said 
it was no fault of the American 
diplomatic staff, which he de- 
scribed as “the best I have ever 
seen.” 

State Department officials in 
Washington blamed Red janitor 
service for the run-down look of 
the three-year-old building, said 
some U.S. diplomats have it 
tougher, particularly in Laos, 
where there is not even plumb- 
ing in the Embassy. 

Representative Hillings, a 
member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, went to Europe to 
observe the operation there of 
the Refugee Relief Act. He is 
32, a lawyer, was first elected 
to the House at 27, is serving 
his third term. 





~Harris & Ewing, Sovfoto 
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hopes to cover 20,000 miles, report back 
to the Committee on economic, educa- 
tional, health and medical problems in 
areas where U.S. interests are involved. 
She is paying most of her own expenses, 
plus those of a doctor, photographer and 
secretary accompanying her. 

The Ohio Representative succeeded 
her husband, Chester C. Bolton, after his 
death in 1939, has served Cleveland’s 
22d district ever since. Her youngest of 
three sons, Oliver P. Bolton, also is an 
Ohio Republican Representative. They 
sometimes differ on legislation. 

Mrs. Bolton sets a fast pace. She 
visited American troops near the front 
during the Normandy invasion, dodged 
buzz bombs in London, was the first 
woman ever received in audience by King 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, later visited 
Russia. 

Mrs. Bolton long has been interested in 
the fields of public health and nursing, 
plans a survey of schools, hospitals, mis- 
sion stations in the 20 areas of Africa 
she will visit on her swing from Dakar, 
French West Africa, to Cairo. She re- 
turns to the U.S. in December. 


> FUND RAISER for flood victims in the 
Northeastern States, E. Roland Harri- 
man, Chairman of the American National 
Red Cross, was cheered last week by the 
almost unprecedented contributions of 
money, food, clothing. 

As the number of families affected by 
the disaster mounted to nearly 50,000, 
Mr. Harriman jumped the original 5-mil- 
lion-dollar goal to 8 million, then to 10 
million. Still the gifts rolled in, causing 
Red Cross officials to describe the re- 
sponse as “amazing—the best since the 
war.” They were confident they would be 
able to lend a helping hand to all who 
needed assistance. 

Mr. Harriman, 59, banker, railroad 
executive and director of numerous busi- 
ness firms, has been the nonsalaried head 
of the Red Cross since December, 1950. 
He is a younger brother of Averell Har- 
riman, Governor of New York who has 
been mentioned as a candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination in 
1956. 

Heir to part of the immense fortune 
left by his father, a nineteenth-century 
railroad magnate, Mr. Harriman at- 
tended Groton School and Yale, served 
as a lieutenant in the Army during World 
War I. Unlike his brother, he shuns pol- 
itics. His chief enthusiasm, outside of 
his business interests and the Red Cross, 
has been trotting horses. He was a leader 
in reviving the waning sport in the 1920s, 
at one time drove his own horses in races 
at Eastern tracks. 
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Directed at the new togetherness of today’s woman and her family, 


McCALL'S SETS THE STAGE FOR SELLING... 


Would you 


ke your KIii< 


Or laundry remodeled.. 


How to put your product in the spotlight 


It is obvious that a prospect who is in the mood for buy- 
ing is far more likely to respond to a selling message 
than one whose mind and emotions are miles away. 


That's why it’s important for advertisers to pick a maga- 
zine that creates and stimulates this mood — that caters 
to readers who are ready to think about home, and about 
the things that add to livelier living. 


It is because McCALL’S does just that, that advertisers 
have bought more space in McCALL’S during the past 
six months than in any other entire year. 


For McCALLSS reflects, from cover to cover, the social 


phenomenon of togetherness—the closely shared work- 
and-play activities that enliven the daily living of 
today’s woman and her family. 


Because this togetherness has done more for the home 
—and brought more into the home -- than anything else 
in years, advertisers agree that McCALL’S mirrors a 
mood that sets the stage for selling. 


And remember, while it’s important to buy “numbers,” 
it’s most important to buy numbers of genuine prospects 
—the readers who are in the right mood to read about 
and buy the products you have to sell. 


MeCalls 


the magazine of togetherness 
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SECRET 


CRUISE 


OF A RUSSIAN SUBMARINE 


First Story of 21,000-Mile Voyage 
From Murmansk to the Antarctic and Back 


gy geting soup 5" SM 
from Murmansk to the Antarctic and back, 

ay Gok dn ak eke deew: But 
_ Western authorities know a lot about it. They 
know, too, that Russia already has more than 
350 submarines, yet is building many more 
of a long-range type, and that Russia is in- 
creasing its activities in Atlantic and polar 
regions. Only last week it was revealed that 
a Soviet research ship also has been exploring 
Pacific waters off U. S. territory. 


The following memorandum analyzing recent naval de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union shows how the Russians are 
preparing for aggressive war by building a big fleet of 
long-range, ocean-going submarines and by increasing 
activity in the Atlantic and polar regions. It tells of a secret 
voyage by a Soviet submarine from Russia to the Antarctic 
and return: 


In March, 1955, the Soviet military press described U.S 
and British concern regarding the protection of their sea com- 
munications against submarine attack in case of war. 

The Russians stated that, despite great efforts on the part of 
the West, the latest NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion] exercises proved that the U.S. and British naval com- 
mands were incapable of solving this problem. 

Soviet naval commentators also expressed the cpinion that 
the continual effort by the West to develop their submarine 
defenses meant that “they were preparing for an aggressive 
war on foreign territories and in foreign waters, far from their 
own shores.” 

Early in July, 1955, when the British Prime Minister made a 
statement on the transfer of the Simonstown [South Africa] 
naval base to South African authorities, Soviet naval com- 
mentators again accused the Western powers. They said that 
this was a further measure to protect Western shipping routes 
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All these signs are being interpreted as 
_ pointing ultimately toward aggressive war— 


’ @ war to be fought far from Soviet shores. 


Other evidence in the hands of the West 
points to Australia as a target for Soviet con- 
quest. Russians regard Australia as the key 
to control of the “World Ocean,’ and South- 
east Asia as a stepingstone to Australia. 


These significant Soviet strategies are docu- 
mented in two memoranda presented here. 


The memoranda were prepared by a former 
military attaché at Moscow who now regu- 
larly makes intelligence analyses of Soviet 
strategy for one of the Western governments. 
His identity cannot be disclosed. 


around the Cape of Good Hope to the Middle East and, fur- 
thermore, that it was a first step toward setting up a new 
naval-military command in the South Atlantic, similar to that 
in the North Atlantic. 

The only fact that the Soviet commentators carefully omitted 
from their articles was the reason for the Western powers’ im- 
proving their antisubmarine defense in the whole of the Atlantic, 
namely: the tremendous developments of the Soviet submarine 
fleet, a development which is unique in naval history. 

The Soviet Union already has more than 350 submarines 
of various types. Considerable numbers of them are long-range, 
ocean-going submarines, and the number is constantly increas- 
ing. 

All the Soviet shipyards are busy producing naval craft. 
The only types of merchant vessels now being built in the 
U.S.S.R. are oil tankers, which are considered to be of strategic 
importance for the fueling of naval vessels operating in “foreign 
waters.” 

The latest information about the activities of Soviet sub- 
marines proves that the Soviets are definitely preparing for (let 
us borrow their own words that they used in accusing the 
West) “aggressive war in foreign waters, far from their own 
shoies.” 

During past years there have been several reports of Soviet 
submarines operating along the Pacific shores of the U.S.A. and 
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.. . “Utmost care was taken to avoid detection” 


Canada, in the North Atlantic, and in Southeast Asiatic waters. 
Recently, however, these activities have been extended, as 
the following report explains. 


Story of the Secret Cruise 


Early this year one of the latest long-range type “W” Soviet 
submarines, equipped with snorkel and all the latest instru- 
ments, completed a long “autonomous” trip from Murmansk 
to the Antarctic and back. 

This submarine, commanded by Captain Third-Rank Tim- 
ofey Nikiforovich Lozovsky, left Murmansk in stormy weather 
at the beginning of January, 1955, and headed toward the 
southern tip of Iceland. 

There the submarine met a specially fitted auxiliary ves- 
sel, the Refrigerator No. 7, which had left Leningrad at the 
same time that the submarine left Murmansk. The two ves- 
sels met at roughly 30 degrees longitude west and 55 degrees 
latitude north. 

The task of Refrigerator No.7 was to follow at some distance 
and act as escort to the submarine, in case of emergency. 

The two ships kept in touch by radio at prearranged times 
during the night, when the submarine was surfaced. 

The two vessels took a course due south, and by the end 
of February, in Antarctic waters somewhere between the 
South Sandwich Islands and Queen Maud Land, they met 
the Soviet whaling flotilla, “Slava.” 

While the crew of the submarine rested on board Refrig- 
erator No. 7, the machinery of the vessel was overhauled 
and some minor repairs in the oiling system and in the filters 
were carried out. 

The submarine was then refueled and fresh supplies were 
taken on board from Refrigerator No. 7. 

The Soviet submarine then began her return journey 
north, accompanied once more by Refrigerator No. 7. 

This time they took the course between Iceland and 


Greenland, and early in May reached their base at Mur- 
mansk, having thus completed their crossing of the Atlantic 
both ways from the Arctic to the Antarctic and back. 

Meantime, the “Slava” whaling flotilla returned to Odessa 
via Montevideo on May 24. Naturally, these operations 
needed more fuel than usual, which explains why “Slava” 
flotilla was visited by three oil tankers this year instead of 
the normal two. 

During the whole of her cruise, the Soviet submarine sailed 
under conditions of strict secrecy. She traveled under water 
for 14 hours a day. 

The utmost care was taken to avoid detection by surface 
vessels, or by aircraft passing overhead. 

On several occasions in the Norwegian Sea and the North 
Atlantic she had to dive deep to avoid fishing fleets that had 
their trawls down. 

Hydrophones and sound detectors were used to warn the 
crew of the presence of any ships in the vicinity. 

Every precaution was taken so that no trace of their passage 
would be observed. 

No oil patches, no air bubbles and no refuse were left 
floating behind. Even the copper and brass parts on the 
upper deck were specially tarnished in order to avoid any 
flash that might betray their presence under water. 

A medical officer kept the officers and men under close 
observation during the whole cruise, supervising their food, 
air and other conditions of life under water. 

The submarine averaged 7.5 knots each day during the 14 
hours she was submerged, and 15 knots at night for the 10 
hours she surfaced. The average daily cruise of the Soviet 
submarine was 250 miles, 

The trip took six weeks each way. 

Only at night when they were surfaced did the Russians 
use their radio to contact Refrigerator No. 7 and to monitor 
news from Moscow. 

On her return to Murmansk from this 21,000-mile-long 
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A SOVIET SUBMARINE 
Today, Russia has more than 350, many of them long-range, ocean-going types 
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cruise, this submarine was met at the pier by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Soviet Northern Fleet, Admiral A. T. 
Chabanenko. 

Later, in July, at a ceremony in the Northern Fleet Officers 
House at the main base of the Fleet near Murmansk, the 
whole crew of the submarine were awarded valuable gifts 
and money for their exploit. 


The Ruse of the Fishing Fleets 


This submarine cruise from Murmansk to the Antarctic 
threws additional light on Soviet interests in the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is a Marxist dogma that economic interests create 
political interests and the latter develop into strategical in- 
terests for whose defense military and naval forces are 
needed. Thus, economic activity carried on even far from the 
U.S.S.R. develops into so-called “Soviet state interests,” which 
must be defended by the Soviet Army and Navy, as it is 
stated in the Soviet military oath. 

Since the end of World War II the Soviet Union has greatly 
developed her fishing interests. Her fishing fleets are now 
operating in the Barents, Norwegian and North Seas and in 
the Northern Atlantic. This year they have even appeared 
off the shores of Portugal. 

The Russians have developed a system which enables them 
to fish all the year round. Base ships and fish-transport ships 
accompany the fleets, so that the trawlers may remain at sea 
for lengthy periods without returning to their bases at Mur- 
mansk, Archangel and the Baltic ports. Thus, several hundred 
Soviet, Polish and East German trawlers are permanently in 
these waters, escorted by scores of base ships. 

The base ships are equipped with radar and sonar devices 
and each group of about 10 fishing vessels has a “research 
ship,” usually a trawler, equipped with radar and sonar, which 
scouts for the fish shoals. These vessels, spread like a fan from 
Greenland to Norway, keep a permanent vigil over the whole 
of this sea area. [See map on this page. ] 

On July 29, 1955, the Polish radio announced that, from 
then on, Soviet and Polish fishing flotillas in the North Atlantic 
and the Norwegian and North Seas would be supplied with 
fresh fruit and vegetables and with mail, either by flying boats 
or helicopters. The flying boats or helicopters would also be 
used to search for fish shoals. 

Thus, as well as ships equipped with radar and sonar, the 
U.S.S.R. will regularly use aircraft in the whole region between 
Norway and Greenland and Great Britain for “fish detection.” 

In addition to their well-located fishing fleets, the U.S.S.R. 
has a large coal-mining concession on the Spitsbergen ‘islands 
(Norway), where it keeps a permanent working population of 
approximately 2,000 in contrast to the 1,700 Norwegians on 
the island. The Spitsbergen islands are considered one of the 
strategic anchors in the NATO defense plans. 


High Cost of Whaling 


Needless to say, the economic side of this vast fishing enter- 
prise is extremely costly. On July 11, 1955, at the plenary 
session of the Soviet Communist Party Central Committee, the 
Soviet Prime Minister, Marshal Bulganin, disclosed that in 
1954 the Soviet fishing industry had a loss of 392 million 
rubles, instead of a planned profit of over 1 billion rubles. 
Thus, the difference between the expectations and the reality 
was nearly 1.4 billion rubles [nearly 350 million dollars at the 
official rate of exchange]. 

A large part of this loss derived from the Soviet Atlantic 
fishing, including the Antarctic whaling flotilla “Slava.” 

For the last nine years, “Slaya” flotilla, composed of a big 
ex-German factory ship and 15 whalers, has left Odessa in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Route of Soviet Submarine’s Secret Cruise 


This map, designed by the 


author of the accom- 


panying article on Soviet strategy, shows the route 


taken by a Russian submarine on a recent 21,000- 


mile secret cruise from Murm 
and back, through the Atlantic 


The map also shows how, 


ansk to the Antarctic 
Ocean. 


in the author's view, 


the Soviet Union is expanding its interests along a 


north-south line which the author calls a ‘““Moscow- 


Sydney Axis,” with fishing, whaling and research 


expeditions fanning out widely through the Atlantic, 


Pacific, Arctic and Antarctic Oc 
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... “Little doubt that Soviet will demand base in Antarctic’ 


October and returned in May. During that time they have 
caught whales in Antarctic waters, mainly off the Norwegian 
Antarctic sector. 

The flotilla is also accompanied by a research ship, the 
Gorbach, which is equipped with the latest hydro and meteor- 
ological instruments. This ship has been extremely active in its 
research in the Antarctic. 

During the seven months that “Slava” spends in the Antare- 
tic, it is joined by tankers which deliver fuel, water and sup- 
plies, and take away the whale oil. The Soviet is now planning 
to enlarge its whaling activities in the Antarctic to include 
Polish and East German whalers. 


Soviet Interest in the Antarctic 


Although Moscow has since 1926 adopted the sectoral prin- 
ciple in the Arctic, and claims sovereignty over nearly half of 
the Arctic including the North Pole, the Soviet Union is 
strongly opposed to the sectoral principle in the Antarctic, and 
claims her right to participate in all decisions regarding this 
area on the basis of the discoveries made in 1820-21 by two 
Russian sloops commanded by the Tsarist officers Bellinghausen 
and Lazarev. There is little doubt that it is only a question of 
time before the U.S.S.R. demands the right to establish a 
permanent base in the Antarctic for her whaling and research 
activities. 

The Soviet Union is one of those participating in the Geo- 
physical Year Antarctic Expedition [1957-58], and it has 
been agreed in Paris that she should establish three stations: 
one on the Knox Coast at 104 degrees longitude east, one mid- 
way between there and the South Pole at 105 degrees longi- 
tude east, and another near the Pole itself. 

The Russians intend to use one of their three modern foreign- 
built electrodiesel icebreaking ships, probably the Ob, for their 


expedition. It will be accompanied by one of their Finnish-built 
modern icebreakers. 

Soviet Academician Prof. D. Shcherbakov, noted geologist 
and Arctic explorer, described the Antarctic expedition in the 
January 1, 1955, issue of the weekly Ogonyok. He said: 

“Geographical discoveries of our glorious ancestors are known 
the world over. Historically and by rights of succession, we 
Soviet explorers have the priority in further exploration in the 
Antarctic.” . 

In the light of such ambitions, the “autonomous” cruise of 
the Soviet submarine and the Soviet concern about possible 
reorganization of the Western defense in the South Atlantic is 
significant. 


DRIVE TOWARD AUSTRALIA 


A separate memorandum by the same analyst shows how 
the Soviet Union, convinced that Australia is the key to con- 
trol of the “‘World Ocean,” is directing its aggressive drive 
toward that strategic bastion: 

Fifty years ago Sir Halford Mackinder propounded his al- 
most prophetic theory of geopolitics and his conception of the 
“Heartland.” Mackinder maintained that the only areas that 
could be considered invulnerable in war were those inaccessible 
from oceans and seas. 

His conception of the Heartland contains Eastern Europe and 
a large part of Soviet Asia. It is protected on the North by ice- 
bound seas, and on the South by mountain ranges and deserts. 

Today the U.S.S.R.’s European approaches are guarded by 
the satellite states, and the Black and Baltic seas are at present 
easy to close and defend. In Asia, thanks to China belonging 
to the Soviet bloc, the U.S.S.R. has gained a superior position, 
owing to the great mass of population concentrated there. 

Although Mackinder’s theory was conceived half a century 
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RUSSIA’S WHALING SHIPS SAIL THROUGH ANTARCTIC ICE 
Between the South Sandwich Islands and Queen Maud Land, a mysterious rendezvous 
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“Moscow-Sydney Axis”— 





WHY COMMUNISTS ARE PUSHING TOWARD AUSTRALIA 


Ge 








These two maps, which appeared in a 1950 issue of the 
Warsaw monthy, Problemy, are viewed by the author of 
this article as explaining Communist strategy in pushing 
southeastward toward Australia. 

The map at the left, projected by a British geopolitician, 
Sir Halford Mackinder, shows Moscow as the center of 





the world’s ‘‘Heartland,’’ or ‘‘World Island.’’ But the 
map at the right, projected by Communists, shows 
Sydney, Australia, as the center of the “‘World Ocean.” 
Communists’ conclusion is said to be that, to dominate + 
the world, they must control Australia as well as Russia. 
The author calls this conception the ‘Moscow-Sydney Axis.” 





ago, and despite the changed conditions brought about. by 
the development of aviation and of atomic and _ therno- 
nuclear weapons, it still today attracts the imagination of 
political and strategic planners, as it did that of the Nazis 
and the Japanese. 

An interesting interpretation of Mackinder’s theory appeared 
in a Warsaw monthly, Problemy, in 1950. The article was 
accompanied by revealing maps, undoubtedly inspired by one 
of the Soviet political High Schools. [See maps above. ] 

Boldly assuming that the center of the Heartland which 
dominates the world lies in Moscow, the authors produced a 
map of the world with Moscow as the center of projection. This 
compelled them to admit that the central position of the so- 
called “World Ocean” was occupied by Sydney, Australia. 
They accordingly produced another world map, this time with 
the center of projection in Sydney, as the point dominating the 
World Ocean. 

Their conclusion was simple. In order to secure world 
domination today it is not sufficient to hold the center of the 
World Island alone—the center of the World Ocean must also 
be conquered. On both these maps the two centers, Moscow 
and Sydney, were connected by a line which is strikingly remi- 
niscent of the famous “Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis.” We have 
christened this line the “Moscow-Sydney Axis.” 

This kind of geopolitical idea, unless supported by events, 
might be nothing more than speculation arising out of mean- 
ingless geographical circumstances. Postwar developments in 
the Far East, however, have served to confirm the sinister sig- 
nificance of the Moscow-Sydney Axis. 
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Korea, Formosa, Indo-China and Malaya have proved that 
there is purpose and will behind the Communist bloc’s deter- 
mined push in this direction. Japan, the Philippines, Indonesia 
and Burma—all Communist targets—illustrate this drive even 
more vividly; perhaps most of all Indonesia, described by Bu- 
kharin [Soviet theoretician and writer] as “the bridge from 
Asia to Australia.” 

The main plank in the program of the Communist Party of 
Indonesia is to bring Irian [West New Guinea] under Indo- 
nesian rule. The Government of Indonesia states that only when 
Irian is reunited with Indonesia will its freedom and progress 
be insured. 

As recently as July 18, 1955, the Russian delegate at the 
United Nations attempted to alter the administrative arrange- 
ments in the other half of New Guinea (Australian Trust Ter- 
ritory). He called for the establishment of a Trust Territory 
with separate legislative and administrative organs for govern- 
ment, not subject to any organs in the neighbouring Territory 
of Papua. The motion was defeated. (India, Syria and El 


_ Salvador voted with the U.S.S.R.) 


During the Petrov inquiry [Vladimir M. Petrov was Third 
Secretary of the Soviet Embassy in Australia until he defected 
to the West last year] the fact emerged that the Soviet Embassy 
in Canberra had been particularly interested in gleaning in- 
formation regarding the Northwest Coast of Australia. One of 
the documents purloined by Petrov described the inhospitable 
nature of that part of Australia. It mentioned the submarine 
base and air base that had existed there during the last war 
and declared that, “with the exception of a small number of 
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THE WHALING FLOTILLA “‘SLAVA’ RETURNS TO ODESSA 
“Each group of about 10 fishing vessels has a ‘research ship’ ... equipped with radar and sonar’ 


Australians, only the aborigines knew the area and its unmarked 
routes, water resources and so on.” 

lhese seemingly unrelated events merely underline Moscow’s 
consistent and persistent interest in this direction. The Moscow 
press is full of statements in support of the anti-colonialism 
and “liberation” movements in the whole of this region which 
stretches as far as Polynesia. 

Communist pressure along the Moscow-Sydney Axis, how- 
ever, requires a solid rear base, and the Soviet-Chinese rail- 
way-building program is a major step in supplying this need. 
‘Two highly important railway lines have come into being, 
parallel to the Moscow-Sydney Axis. The Trans-Mongolian 
Railway, beginning at Ulan-Ude on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, leading through Ulan Bator and Erhlien to Tsining (some 
150 miles northeast of Peiping), has already been completed 
and is now being doubled by a Soviet broad-gauge line. 

Another line, beginning at Alma-Ata, the capital of Soviet 
Kazakhstan, situated on the Turksib Railway, is being con- 
structed across Singkiang via the Tihwa oil fields to Lanchow 
and from there southward to Kunming and Hanoi. This is a 
major trunk line beginning in Moscow and ending in Haiphong 


[Indo-China], which can be called the Moscow-Tonkin Rail- 
way. About half of this line has already been completed and 
by 1960 it will probably be open along its whole length. 

In Asia, railways are the main support for economic, polit- 
ical or strategic expansion and it is easy to observe from our 
maps in which direction they lead. 


Conclusions 


@ A Soviet base in the Antarctic would play an important 
role in any future war, as the South Polar regions com- 
mand the waters linking the principal oceans of the world. 
Unless a ship passes through one of two extremeiy vulner 
able canals at Panama or Suez or makes its way through 
Arctic ice it cannot go from the Pacific to the Atlantic or 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean without saiiing near 
Antarctic waters. 

@ The Western world’s sea communications would be seri- 
ously hampered by a score or two of Soviet submarines op- 
erating between the Antarctic continent and the Southern 
tips of South America and Africa. 





Soviet Research Ship Maps Pacific 


Since the above analyses were written, new evidence has 
been revealed showing that Soviet naval activity is also 
being extended into the Pacific Ocean, into areas near the 
American-owned Aleutian Islands, and the American Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

This evidence was contained in a Moscow Radio news 
broadcast of Aug. 28, 1955, under a Viadivostok date line. 
The full text of this broadcast, as monitored in London by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, follows: 


The research ship Vityaz of the Institute of Oceanology of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences has returned from a four- 
month vovage. 

The head of the expedition, Candidate of Geographic Sci- 
ences Petlin, told a Tass correspondent that the work was done 
in Western Pacific, partly near the Kuriles. Scientific surveys 
have been made in hydrology, hydrochemistry, hydrobiology 
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and marine geology, including the study of the configuration 
of the bottom of the ocean and sediments. 

The expedition had succeeded in making the first complex 
survey of the Aleutian depression, obtaining valuable data on 
the distribution of varieties of salmon during the maritime 
stage of their life. 

It also collected material on the configuration of the Aleutian, 
Japanese and Kurilo-Kamchatka depression. 

The expedition discovered several new submarine mountains 
and established a complex continuation of the Hawaiian sub- 
marine range in the direction of the Aleutian depression. 

During its observations the expedition discovered a series of 
deep-sea varieties of animals and fish hitherto unknown to 
science. 

The members of the expedition took many photographs of the 
bed of the ocean at depths down to 2,800 meters [9,184 
feet]. 
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WHO IS TO GET THE TAX CUT 


There Will Be a Little Something for Everybody 


Another round of tax reductions is a sure 
thing for 1956. 

Cuts, at best, will be sparing. A tight 
budget will limit what Congress can do. 

Most of the relief will be on incomes of in- 
dividuals. Nearly all Democrats and Repub- 
licans agree on that. 








Chief question is how to divide the savings 
between high incomes and low incomes. 

That's to be the big tax fight of 1956. 

Tax rates, other than those on personal in- 
comes, probably will stay about as they are. 
Cuts for corporations are unlikely. Excises 
will be trimmed little, if at all. 





You can count definitely on paying a 
smaller income tax to the Federal Gov- 
ernment next year. That prospect became 
certain when the Administration report- 
ed that, in all probability, the Govern- 
ment’s budget will be in balance for the 
fiscal year that ends next June 30. 

On the heels of that announcement 
came promises from Senators and Repre- 
sentatives=both Democratic and Repub- 
lican—that the good news about federal 
finances will be translated inco tax sav- 
ings for the American householder. A bill 
to cut taxes will be one of the first meas- 
ures that Congress will consider when it 
reconvenes next January. 

The Administation, too, will support a 
cut in taxes. President Eisenhower said 
in his budget message last January that 
he hoped tax cuts would be justified next 





SCENE AT TAXPAYING TIME 











year. Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey held out hopes for lower taxes 
when he and Budget Director Rowland 
R. Hughes issued the optimistic budget 
report. Mr. Humphrey favors tax reduc- 
tion ahead of debt reduction because he 
thinks taxes now are too high. 

It's not hard to see why nearly every- 
body wants to cut taxes. Present taxes are 
almost as high as at the peak of World 
War II. For individuals, the rates on tax- 
able income range from 20 per cent in 
the lowest bracket to 91 per cent at the 
top bracket, compared with rates of 23 
per cent to 94 per cent at the wartime 
peak. Corporations still pay the 52 per 
cent tax on earnings that was levied dur- 
ing the Korean war. 

During World War II the regular 
corporate tax was only 40 per cent, al- 


though there was an excess-profits tax 
added to the regular rate for some com- 
panies. Excises on alcoholic beverages, 
cigarettes, gasoline and many other items 
remain at all-time peaks. 

These rates explain why there is little 
argument over tax cutting. 

Who is to benefit? The argument be- 
gins when it comes to deciding how the 
tax cuts are to be distributed among tax- 
payers, so that all individuals who pay 
will benefit. The chart on page 29 shows 
why this argument is likely to be heated. 
Congress, when it gets down to bedrock 
on tax-cutting plans, will find that re- 
ductions cannot be very large, or very 


extensive, without seriously upsetting 


the budget again. As things look now 
if the budget is to be kept near bal- 
ance, tax cuts will have to be limited to 
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GEORGE HUMPHREY AND ROWLAND HUGHES 


Fixed Government expenses make it tough to grant a big tax reduction 
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WHO IS TO GET THE TAX CUT 





between 2 billion and 2.5 billion dollars 
a year. 

Congress demonstrated at.the last ses- 
sion where the hottest debates over taxes 
are to take place. President Eisenhower, 
in his budget message, recommended 
against any tax cuts this year but held 
out hopes for cuts next year that would 
spread reductions among all taxpayers. 
Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives immediately proposed cuts to favor 
the “little taxpayer” by giving a flat $20 
cut to each taxpayer and each of his 
dependents, to take effect in 1956. This 
measure passed the House but was killed 
in the Senate, under pressure from the 
Administration, 

The dispute over whether to favor 
lower-income groups or to spread tax 
cuts rather evenly through all income 
brackets will be heightened next year 
because of the presidential and congres- 
sional elections. Both parties will be seek- 
ing credit for giving relief to taxpayers. 

The flat $20 tax credit proposed at the 
last session of Congress is likely to be 
suggested again. In terms of revenue, 
this would mean a cut of 2.1 billions a 
limit of a balanced 
budget. Most of the cut would go to tax- 
payers with incomes of less than $5,000 


vear—close to the 


~ 


a year. Some 5 million taxpayers would 
be relieved of income taxes altogether. 
But the reductions would be rather 
meaningless in the upper brackets. A man 
with a wife and two children, for ex- 
ample, would save $80, at the mosi. 

Higher-exemption plans. Another 
device expected to be advocated by those 
who want to concentrate tax cuts among 
the low-income groups is that of raising 
exemptions for the taxpayer and his de- 
pendents. An increase of $100—from $600 
to $700 for each exemption—would cost 
the Treasury 2.4 billions in revenue and 
take about 7 million low-bracket taxpay- 
ers off the rolls. An increase of $200 
would cost about 4.5 billions and remove 
13 million persons from the rolls. In either 
instance, taxpayers in the upper brackets 
would get little relief. 

A program likely to be favored by the 
Administration calls for tax cuts to be 
spread rather equally through all brackets. 
A flat percentage cut of 10 per cent, for 
example, would reduce Treasury revenue 
by about 2.8 billions, with most of the 
dollar savings realized by taxpayers with 
incomes of $5,000 or more. This is the 
group that pays the bulk of income taxes 
at present. 

There are precedents in Congress for 


all forms of tax relief. In 1945, taxpayers 
were given a 5 per cent cut, straight 
across the board, plus lower rates in each 
bracket. In 1948, exemptions were in- 
creased from $500 to $600 and married 
taxpayers got the privilege of income 
splitting. With the Korean war, taxes 
were raised again, but in 1954 rates were 
allowed to drop back to the level of 1951. 

Against this background, a compro- 
mise between conflicting tax theories 
cannot be ruled out. For example, Demo- 
crats in Congress might strike a bargain 
with the Treasury to combine the $20 
cut with a 5 per cent reduction for all 
taxpayers. That would give every tax- 
payer a cut of some significance, and 
the Treasury could get by with the loss 
of 3.5 billions in revenue. Some Con- 
gressmen hope this will be feasible when 
estimates are made for the budget year 
that begins July 1, 1956, and ends 
June 30, 1957. 

What about corporations? Another 
problem, however, involves corporations. 
They are due to have the top tax rate 
drop from 52 per cent to 47 per cent 
next April 1. That scheduled cut, if al- 
lowed to go through, would mean a 
revenue loss of 2 billion dollars. 

In an election year, Congress is ex- 
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pected to pay less attention to the tax 
burdens of corporations than to those 
of individuals. The 52 per cent rate was 
scheduled to drop last spring, too, but 
Congress extended it. The same proce- 
dure appears likely to be followed again. 
Similar treatment probably is in store for 
the excises that also are scheduled to 
decline next April 1. 

The chief stumbling block to tax cuts 
is found in the rigidity of the national 
budget. The Eisenhower Administration 
has succeeded in lopping 10 billion dol- 
lars off national spending since the 1953 
budget year, but further reductions of 
substantial size promise to be difficult. 

When Mr. Humphrey and Mr, Hughes 
held out the promise of a_ balanced 
budget in the present fiscal year, they 
still had to find means of cutting 1.7 
billion dollars in spending. That is Mr. 
Hughes’ problem. The chart on page 28 
shows that the task will not be easy. 

When Mr. Eisenhower took office, he 
assumed the Truman budget of 74.3 bil- 
lion dollars. Nearly two thirds of that out- 
lay was for national defense at a time 
when this country was fighting the Ko- 
rean war. Since then the Administration 
has managed to trim defense spending 
from 50.3 billion in 1953 to this year’s 
expected 38.7 billion. To many members 
of Congress, that figure represents rock 
bottom if the nation’s defenses are to be 
properly maintained. 

Nondefense expenses grow. Yet 
Mr. Eisenhower has found it impossible 
to cut expenses in other areas. Since he 
took office, nondefense spending has in- 
creased from 21.3 billion dollars in the 
1954 fiscal year to an estimated 25.1 bil- 
lion in this year. An examination of non- 
defense items shows that, of the total 
25.1 billion, 16.6 billion is for programs 
that cannot be trimmed much. They in- 
clude such fixed commitments as veter- 
an’s compensation, interest on the public 
debt, costs of farm price supports, grants 
to States for public assistance and feder- 
al aid for highways. 

Thus, the room for economy outside 
of the defense program seems to be 
limited. 

Mr. Humphrey, however, may find 
further improvement in the revenue side 
of his accounts. He now expects to 
gather 62.1 billions in this’ fiscal year, 
2.1 billions more than was expected in 
January, and he may get even more. In- 
dividual incomes and corporate profits— 
the source of tax payments—are run- 
ning above official estimates. Congress, 
in any event, can be expected to be 
optimistic in making estimates of future 
revenues when members take up the 
tax program. 

Tax cuts are definitely in the cards, 
and Congress will want to make them 
as big as it dares. 
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WILL BE SMALL 


Budget will be tight. To keep it near balance, 
Congress can’t cut taxes by more than 


$2 to $2.5 billion a year 





Demands for tax cuts dwarf that figure. 
What to do? Congress faces these facts: 


if individual taxes are cut 10%, giving higher-income 
people a break, revenue is reduced 


$2.8 billion a year 





ff personal exemptions are raised $100, giving a break 
to lower incomes, the Treasury is out 


$2.4 billion a year 





If a compromise is voted—a $20 cut for everybody, plus 
5% flat cut—revenue is reduced by 


$3.5 billion a year 





And the problem does not end there. 


If corporation taxes are cut to 47%, as present law 
provides for next April 1, the Treasury loses 


$2 billion a year 





If excises are cut to pre-Korean-war levels, again as law 
provides for April 1, the cost is 





$1 billion a year 








In the end: Taxes will be cut, but amounts probably will be 
disappointing to most taxpayers. Individual relief will get 
priority. Excises will be cut little, if at all. Corporation 
taxes probably will stay where they are. 
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WHERE SOUTH IS MIXING SCHOOLS 


Scattered Districts Take First Step This Year 


Around the fringes of the 
South, the color line is cracking. 

The first school year since the 
Supreme Court's final decree 
finds nine States letting down 
the bars to Negroes in at least 
some school districts. 

But the Deep South is standing 
firm. Eight States are opening 
schools with segregation as usu- 
al. And officials say they in- 
tend to keep them that way. 


Reported from NASHVILLE, Tenn., 

and JACKSON, Miss. 

A new school term now is starting, 
the first since the United States Su- 
preme Court handed down its decree 
calling for a start toward ending racial 
segregation in the schools. 

As the pupils return to classes, this is 
what is happening in the 17 Southern 
and Border States most affected by the 
Court’s ruling: 

e In nine States along the fringes of 
the South, thousands of white and Negro 
pupils are going to mixed classes for the 
first time as segregation is ended in at 
least some of the school districts. Most of 
these States indicate an intention to 
carry through and do a complete job of 
integration. 

e In eight States of the Deep South, 
the new school year is opening without 
any change. All schools are still segre- 
gated. Most of the officials in these 
States declare that the schools are going 
to remain segregated until a iong legal 
battle has been fought out. Some are 
preparing for years of argument in the 
courts. 

Some doors opened. It is mostly out- 
side the old plantation States that 
changes are taking place. Files of the 
Southern Education Reporting Service, 
at Nashville, a fact-gathering agency, 
show increasing numbers of white 
schools opening their doors to Negroes 
all around the borders of the Old South. 
This is happening in several good-sized 
cities as well as in many scattered rural 
areas. 

In the main, however, the reports in- 
dicate that change is coming first in those 
sections where the proportion of Negroes 
to white is smallest. Resistance is stouter 
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in rural areas with a high percentage of 
Negroes 

Of the nine States now admitting 
Negroes to previously all-white schools, 
five began the change-over last year. 
These States are Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Missouri and Arkansas. 
The District of Columbia also mixed its 
schools last year. 

Four other States—Kentucky, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Tennessee—are trying 
mixed schools this year for the first time. 
But they are not doing this in all districts. 


In Tennessee, the federal city of Oak 
Aidge, site of production facilities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is becoming 
the first community to abolish segregated 
schools, although other Tennessee com- 
munities are considering plans for mixing 
schools in the future. 

Other doors stay shut. All of the 
eight States where segregation is being 
maintained were members of the old Con- 
federacy. These States are Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
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Source: Southern Education Reporting System 
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Here children are returning to their 
separate schools as in the past. 

Desegregation already has cracked the 
lines of the region, however, with the 
opening of some schools to both races 
in Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee. And 
talk of change is being heard in at least 
three others of the old Confederacy group 
of States. Reports show that Norfolk, Va., 
and Raleigh, Charlotte, Asheville and other 
places in North Carolina are giving seri- 
ous study to plans for changing their 
school systems. And, in Louisiana, where 
the Catholic Church has wider influence 
than in most Southern areas, plans for 
desegregating parochial schools are being 
considered. 

Generally, however, all along the 
coasts from Virginia to Louisiana, the old 
Southern States are preparing for a long 
legal battle to resist integration. 


Court fights ahead. In some States, 
special committees of lawyers are being 
set up to help any community that may 
be sued by Negroes for admission to 
schools. More than a dozen different 
kinds of organizations are springing up 
to fight for segregation. Mississippi and 
Alabama have citizens’ councils. South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida are catch- 
ing a glimpse of what some observers 
call “a new kind of Ku Klux Klan.” 


Louisiana has an organization known as 


“Southern Gentlemen.” 

In some Virginia counties, controls 
have been clamped on the use of school 
funds to stop spending immediately if 
a court should order mixing in the 
schools. In North Carolina, while some 
communities are studying the problem 
of bringing Negroes into white schools, 
others are fighting suits for the admis- 


DELAWARE 15 of 62 school districts plan to integrate this autumn. 
State Board of Education is pressing for integration. 





MARYLAND Baltimore mixed schools last year. 7 Maryland coun- 
ties plan partial integration this year. 





WEST VIRGINIA 29 counties have integrated, in whole or part. 5 
others are desegregating this year. Of remaining 21 counties, 10 
have no Negroes and 11 have not started integrating. 





KENTUCKY At least 10 counties and 4 cities are integrating this 
year. State policy is to mix schools elsewhere as soon as possible. 





TENNESSEE Only Oak Ridge, federal town, is desegregating this 
year. State is leaving integration of schools up to local communities. 





MISSOURI 80 per cent of Negro pupils are to be in integrated 
school districts this autumn. Integrated districts will include Kansas 
City and nearly all of St. Louis. 





ARKANSAS 4 communities are mixing schools voluntarily. Prob- 
lem is being left to local communities. 





OKLAHOMA State policy is to integrate. 88 school districts plan 
some degree of integration. Oklahoma City is to mix schools 





TEXAS More than 60 districts have ordered a start toward inte- 
gration. No immediate plans in East Texas, where most Negroes live. 
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sion of Negroes with State aid in the 
legal battle. 

Numerous organizations are busily 
working against integration in South 
Carolina. Where Negroes petition for ad- 
mission to schools, some local newspapers 
print the names of the petitioners and 
advise white citizens to study the lists 
carefully and ask the signers about their 
true intent and understanding of the sit- 
uation. Newspapers report cases where 
some Negro signers have been fired, or, 
if tenant farmers, have been told they 
will not be needed after this crop season. 

Georgia is requiring its teachers to 
sign an oath that they will uphold the 
State constitution which requires segre- 
gated schools. Petitions for integration 
are pending in several areas. 

In Florida, where petitions for inte- 
gration are on file in several counties, 
some officials are complaining that un 
certainty over segregation is keeping the 
interest rates high on school bonds. 

Alabama is tightening its laws to try 
to hold the line, and Louisiana has turned 
over $100,000 to the State Attorney 
General to hire lawyers to fight integra- 
tion suits on local levels. 

Fate of petitions. In Mississippi, 
moves by Negroes seem to have been 
fought to a standstill, for the moment 
at least. 

Efforts were begun by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People to force court tests on seg- 
regation in five cities in Mississippi. 
Petitions were circulated, signed, filed 
and ignored. Local authorities made it 
clear that they would continue to operate 
segregated schools as usual. 

The first movement by the white peo- 
ple in opposition was to publish the 
names of the Negro signers in the news- 
papers. After this came long talks with the 
Negro signers by their employers. Citi- 
zens councils got busy. 

Negroes began to ask that their names 
be withdrawn from petitions. Some said 
they misunderstood the nature of the 
petition, that they thought it was simply 
an appeal for better schools or for school 
lunches. 

In one Mississippi town, grocery stores 
quit selling goods to those whose names 
were on the petition, even though they 
offered to pay cash. Credit was closed 
down to others. Carpenters and painters 
were not able to buy tools. One Negro, 
discharged from his job in one town, 
moved to another to work. The word was 
passed along to his new employer and 
he was fired there also. 

Gradually, the names melted away 
from the petition until only six were left. 
These six Negroes could not be located. 
They were reported to have left town. 

Under the steady pressures exerted 
by the citizens’ councils, the movement 
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dissolved in Natchez and Yazoo City. In 
Vicksburg, it was weakened considerably. 
In Jackson and Clarksdale, the Negro 
drive though stronger, was resisted stoutly. 
In some of the areas, even NAACP leaders 
withdrew their names from petitions and 
backed away from the movement. 

Segregated schools are operating in 
Mississippi as usual. 

A creeping change? As it stands 
now, the citizens of the Deep South see 
themselves surrounded and endangered 
by a form of creeping desegregation that 
is moving in upon them from the semi- 
circle of Border and Southern States on 
three sides. See chart on page 30. 

Cities and large towns around the 
edges of the South are opening the school 
doors to Negroes now, or are preparing 
to do so in the future. Upland communi- 
ties, where there are not many Negroes, 
are doing the same. 

At least 60 areas in Texas—where action 
is being left to the local communities—are 
bringing students into mixed classes this 
autumn. None of these districts is in East 
Texas, where most of the Negroes live, but 
the action here is part of the break in the 
solidarity of the Confederate South. 

The areas that are integrating, in part 
or wholly, include such towns as Waco, 
San Angele, Austin, Lubbock, Kingsville, 
Brownwood, Wichita Falls, Big Spring, 
E] Paso, San Antonio. They extend along 
the Texas border and out into West Tex- 


as, with more Mexicans than Negroes. 
In some areas where desegregation has 
been ordered, there are no Negro pupils. 

A campaign for continuance of segre- 
gation is rising in many towns in East 
Texas, with citizens’ councils being 
formed to block the movement. Councils 
are active in Dallas, Fort Worth, Gilmer, 
Kilgore and La Grange, and a charter is 
being sought for a State organization. 

The Arkansas break. Arkansas, where 
two school districts voluntarily desegre- 
gated last year, opened up two more 
white schools to Negroes this autumn. 
Fayetteville and Charleston mixed the 
races last year. Hoxie and Biggers-Reyno 
opened mixed schools this year. After 
several weeks of quiet operation at Hoxie, 
the pressures grew so high that the 
school was closed down early for the 
cotton-picking season so that the situa- 
tion could cool off. In the 4 integrated 
schools of Arkansas, there are 49 Ne- 
groes and 2,170 white students. 

As that in Texas, the Arkansas break 
with tradition is being taken as a symbol 
in the Deep South, At Hoxie, there have 
been charges that outside money and ma- 
terial were sent in from elsewhere in the 
South to stir up trouble. “White Amer- 
ica, Inc.,” is organizing in Arkansas and 
promising political reprisals against those 
who do not fight integration. 

Among the Border States, Oklahoma 
and Kentucky are now beginning to open 


TENS 
Ree aay 

MISSISSIPPI CLASSROOMS: NO CHANGE IN THE PICTURE 
Local authorities made it clear that they would continue to operate segregated schools 


white schools to Negro pupils. The State 
boards of education in Oklahoma and 
Kentucky are backing the movement 
toward integration. 

In Oklahoma, 88 of the 1,802 school 
districts are opening mixed schools this 
autumn. The biggest operations are in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. Some pres- 
sures have been reported brought upon 
Negroes to prevent them from registering 
in white schools. But, in one Tulsa high 
school, six Negro boys registered without 
difficulty and drew football equipment 
to go out for the team. 

In Kentucky, at least 10 counties are 
bringing the children of both races into 
some schools together, along with cities 
and towns such as Owensboro, Lexing- 
ton, Newport, Barbourville, Carlisle, 
Dawson Springs and the Walton-Verona 
district of Boone County. 

Good-will program. Louisville, with 
a 16 per cent Negro population, is mak- 
ing definite plans for integration next 
year. It is devoting this year to a good- 
will program between the races in prep- 
aration for the step. 

The problem varies widely in Ken- 
tucky. Thirty of the 120 counties in the 
State have few Negro pupils or none at 
all. The Negro population ranges upward 
in the lowlands of the State to as high as 
23 per cent in Christian County. 

Wayne County, Kentucky, with a little 

(Continued on page 34) 
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New $550,000 Municipal Building, El Monte, Calif., will soon be ready for occupancy 


Building cost cut $42,380 a 
by Recordak Microfilming 2 


More than 6,500 sq. ft. of additional floor space would have 
been required in El Monte’s new Municipal Building if all 
records were kept in original paper form. 

But the taxpayers were spared this expense by microfilm- 
ing tons of deeds, court minutes, ordinances, etc. Now, 
these can be filed at the finger tips—any item found in a 
minute or two, and viewed in a Recordak Film Reader. 

Furthermore, protection has been greatly increased. Re- 
cordak Microfilms can’t be altered without detection; and 
duplicate films are stored in a remote bombproof vault. 

All in all, something to remember if you’re planning to 
build or rent. Or if you’d like to convert up to 99% of your 
present filing space into working space. 


**Recordak” 
is a trade-mark 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 


FREE... Valuable New Booklet 


“Short Cuts That Save Millions” shows typical examples of ; 
how over 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns : 
...cut record-keeping costs with Recordak Microfilming. 

Every executive ... every systems man will find this profit- et 
able reading; will see how many of the short cuts will pay off ie 
handsomely in his own business. Mail coupon for your free 
copy today. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 2 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) ae 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to business routines 
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" Company 
New Recordak Reliant does the job of 3 micro- 
filmers. Saves film... is easier to operate Street 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—THIS SCENE WILL BE REPEATED 
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STUDYING TOGETHER IN HOXIE, ARKANSAS 
In the Deep South, a feeling of encirclement 
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less than 3 per cent of Negro population, 
was one of the first counties to come up 
with a plan for full integration. Here, 
some of the Negroes preferred to con- 
tinue in their own school. It is a big, 
consolidated school. Many of the white 
schools in the county are small—one, two 
and three-room buildings. Two of the 
other counties integrating this year are 
Floyd and Campbell, with 1 per cent 
Negro population. But there also is 
Fayette County, with 17 per cent of 
Negroes. 

Border-area shifts. In Missouri, which 
started integration last year in some areas, 
the job is being carried forward this 
year to a point at which 52,800 of the 
66,000 Negro pupils in the State will be 
going to integrated schools. The biggest 
operations are in Kansas City, with 12 
per cent Negroes, and St. Louis, with 18 
per cent Negro population. 

The strongest opposition in Missouri— 
as in West Virginia, Delaware and 
Maryland, all of which made a start 
toward integration last year—is in the 
farming sections where the percentage 
of Negroes in the population runs high- 
est. Mississippi County and New Madrid 
and Pemiscot counties, on the Mississippi 
River in the southeast corner of the State, 
with a Negro population ranging from 
16 to 22 per cent, are not desegregating 
this year. 

Similarly, the opposition to integration 
is running highest in West Virginia in the 
counties along the Virginia border. Only 
five counties in the State have more than 
10 per cent of Negroes in their popula- 
tion. These are moving more carefully 
toward mixing races in the schools than 
are the other counties. 

Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia began desegregation last year. Balti- 
more and Washington are going ahead 
with mixed schools for the second year, 
and the movement is spreading into the 
Maryland counties in the Washington 
suburban area, as well as into the hill 
counties of Maryland. 

The big protests in Maryland are rising 
in counties along the Eastern Shore, 
where the Negro population runs from 
20 to 40 per cent of the total. Most of 
these counties are delaying action. Sim- 
ilarly, the two southernmost counties of 
Delaware, except for one schvo! district, 
are postponing integration. 

The trend: bars down. All through 
the Border States, new doors are being 
opened to Negro pupils. There are a 
great many arguments and protests, and 
much serious planning. But the move- 
ment is going forward. 

Looking outward, the States of the 
lower South are watching the bars go 
down around their borders, and bracing 
themselves for their own showdown 
which lies in the future. 
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...for special steels, too 





go to a specialist 











Taming a balky TV set or calming a nervous radio calls 
for an expert. With special steel problems the story’s the 
same... you need a specialist for practical, profitable help. 


That’s where Crucible comes in. For Crucible’s pre- 
scription-made steels have solved industry’s special prob- 
lems since grandad’s day. You'll find Tool Steels, for 


instance, to carve your designs out of ordinary steels. . 


Die Steels to press and form other materials into useful 
shapes ... Stainless Steels to fight back when corrosion 
attacks. The skill behind products like these makes 
Crucible truly the nation’s leading specialist in special steels. 


So come to Crucible for help with special steel appli- 
cations...and for all your special steel needs. Your 
local Crucible warehouse or branch office is ready to 
serve you. Call them soon. Crucible Steel Company of 
America, Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


[cr UCIB LE} first name in special purpose steels 





Crucible 


Steel Company of America 
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AN END TO THE BUTTER SURPLUS? 


Consumption Is Up, Production Is Off 


The butter problem that 
plagued the Government a while 
back seems to be working itself 
out. 

In one year, the stockpile of 
butter in federal hands has been 
reduced 60 per cent. Government 
buying is down 55 per cent. 

Reason: People are eating 
more butter. Output has dropped. 
Gifts and bargain sales have 
cut federal stocks. Government 
hopes to get out of butter busi- 
ness. 


A few short months ago, butter was 
piling up in Government warehouses 
at the rate of a million pounds a day. 

There seemed no end to supplies pour- 
ing out of U.S. dairy plants that bought 
farmers’ surplus milk and converted it 
to butter to sell to the Government. 

Now the butter stockpile gets only 
passing mention in reports on the farm- 
surplus situation. What has happened? 

The answer is that production of but- 
ter is down and consumption of butter 
is up. For the first time in three years, 
supply and demand are fairly close to 
balancing. As shown in the chart on 
this page, Government buying of butter 
in the 12-month period that ended July 
31 was less than half that in the same 
period of 1953-54. 

The mountain of surplus butter, which 
totaled 456 million pounds a year ago, 
has been cut to 184 million pounds 
through a vast program of cut-rate sales 
and giveaways. Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson is hopeful that the 
Government can quit buying butter to 
support prices by the end of 1955. 

lo work the Government out of the 
surplus-butter business, dairy farmers 
and Agriculture Department officials 
have taken a business approach to the 
problem. 

They started with the milk from which 
butter is made. The objective was to 
halt the upward trend in production and 
at the same time increase consumption, 
thus leaving less surplus milk to be 
made into butter. 

To increase the consumption of milk 
and its products, dairy farmers got to- 
gether in the American Dairy Association 
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to advertise their wares. When Walt 
Disney launched his “Disneyland” pro- 
gram on television, the dairymen signed 
up as a cosponsor. This year they are 
spending 5 million dollars for adver- 
tising. 

Another spur to consumption was Gov- 
ernment action reducing support prices 
on dairy products from 90 to 75 per cent 
of parity in April, 1954. This was bitter 
medicine for dairy farmers, but it 
dropped grocery-store prices of milk, but- 
ter and cheese. 

The combination of promotion and 
price cuts—with a big assist from about 
4 million babies born during the year— 
paid off in increased consumption. In 
the 1954-55 milk-marketing year that 
ended last April 1, milk consumption in- 
creased 6 billion pounds over the previ- 
ous year. 

While this was going on, dairy farmers 
were working to halt the expansion of 


milk production by pushing a campaign 
to get rid of low-producing cows. Lower 
prices, due to the reduction in Govern- 
ment price props, also made it less profit- 
able to milk the poorer cows, and a 
number of inefficient dairymen went out 
of business. Net result has been that milk 
production has leveled off. 

All this indicates, in the opinion of 
Secretary Benson, that the Government 
may be able to go out of the butter- 
buying business by the end of the year. 
If so, taxpayers can look forward to a 
sizable saving on price-support opera- 
tions. 

If supply and demand do come into 
balance, such losses will stop. Some dairy 
experts, however, see more trouble ahead. 
They say the record supply of feed grain 
now on hand, at lower prices, is bound 
to stimulate more milk production. 

Only time can tell whether this view, 
or that of Mr. Benson, is correct. 


Is Government Getting Out of the Butter Business ? 


BUTTER BOUGHT BY GOVERNMENT: 


In year ending July 31, 1954 


355 million pounds 








In year ending July 31, 1955 


159 million pounds 





DOWN 55 per cent 


July 31, 1954 


456 amillion pounds 





July 31, 1955 


184 million pounds 





DOWN 60 per cent 


Seurce: Agriculture Department 
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Gold mine refuse + Worlds greatest tank lining job=Uranium 





| RANIUM now is being recovered from the yellow 


mountains of slimes residue surrounding the gold 
mines on the Rand in South Africa. The process involves 
treatment of the abrasive, spent ore with sulfuric acid. 
No small problem was the protection of the many tanks, 
pumps and miles of piping from the twin attack of acid 
and abrasion. The answer was the world’s largest sheet- 
rubber tank lining job. 


A vital role in solving the many problems created by 
the sheer size and remoteness of the installations, plus 
subtropical heat and rains, was played by the G.T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. Most important was his 
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specification of PLIOWELD — especially compounded, 
acid- and abrasion-resistant rubber—and a chemically 
curing field procedure that eliminated sectionalized 
tanks or filling the tanks with hot water to vulcanize the 


rubber to the metal. 


Over six and one-half acres of PLIOWELD have been used 
to protect equipment in this operation to date. Ulti- 
mately, some 1,250,000 square feet of tank surfaces, 
50,000 feet of pipe and 1,000 pumps will be armored 
with rubber. How can PLIOWELD help you in your fight 
against corrosion? For details, see the G.T. M. or write: 


Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Plioweld—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubbe Ak 
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ful, Or o Ring 


Traditionally fine things inspire a special kind of loyalty. Once you 


experience the rich body and rare flavour of King George 1V 





Scotch, you’]] join the many around the world who are loyal to 





“the Scotch that wears a crown.” 


“King George lV" . 


SCOTCH WHISKY 4» cosT 
SO LITTLE 


SCOTCH WHISKIES. IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Is There a “Freedom to Travel’? 


That's the New Issue in Security Cases 


How to deny passports to 
“security’’ suspects—it’'s a grow- 
ing problem for the U.S. Old 
travel bans don’t work any more. 

Court decisions are forcing a 
change in controls. 

Ports are still closed tight 
against known Communists. But 
it is harder than ever to keep 
hidden Communists and fellow 
travelers from getting out of the 
country. 


New questions are being raised 
over who can and cannot leave the 
United States to travel abroad. 

State Department officials, after some 
40 years of setting the rules by which 
citizens leave the country, are finding 
that they don’t have the last word to say 
about such things any more—even when 
the national security is involved. 

Known Communists and those who 
flatly refuse to sign non-Communist state- 
ments still can be kept in check. But manv 
persons who, in the past, have been denied 
passports as “security risks” sud- 
denly are discovering that they can 
get out of the country almost at 
will. They can travel just about 
anywhere they choose on either 
side of the Iron Curtain. Once 
abroad, they can say anything they 
want to about the U. S. 

To keep a “security” suspect at 
home, the State Department now 
has to go into court and prove that 
the nation’s security would be jeop- 
ardized by letting him leave. 

The Government won the first 
round in a court fight to block 
singer Paul Robeson from traveling 
abroad. But until recently such 
controversial individuals have been 
kept in the U.S. simply by the 
State Department's refusal to issue 
a passport. Now the Government 
may be forced to present evidence 
acceptable in court to justify with- 
holding a passport. 

In the last few months, seven 
“security cases,” denied passports 
by the Government, have gone to 
court and forced the State Depart- 
ment to let them go abroad. In two 
other cases the Department issued 
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passports in controversial cases without 
even bothering to wait for a court ruling. 

Coming: more suits. And that may 
be only the beginning. Six cases are 
pending before the courts now. At least 
20 more are being prepared. The Pass- 
port Office estimates that, on the basis 
of past refusals, scores of cases could be 
brought against the Government by per- 
sons who have been denied passports on 
security grounds. 

This new easing of passport restric- 
tions is the result of two »ecent court de- 
cisions that are prompting Washington 
officials to make a complete restudy of 
their system for keeping check on Ameri- 
cans who want to go to foreign lands. 

The lower courts, in effect, have told 
the State Department it cannot prevent an 
individual from receiving a passport unless 
it produces evidence in open court to 
justify its refusal to act. So, once again, 
the Government is facing a dilemma that 
has been at the heart of its security pro- 
gram from the beginning—whether the 
U.S. must bring into the vpen all the 
evidence it holds of possible security 
violations. 

“If we must follow the decision of the 
courts,” one passport official says, “the 
Government will be powerless to prevent 
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PASSPORT APPLICANT TAKES OATH 
In most cases, it’s routine 


the departure of an atomic scientist from 
the United States even though we know 
on the inadmissible or undis 
closable evidence that such a scientist 
plans to go to the Soviet Union and work 
on the atomic bomb there.” 

In many cases the 
formation on “security risks” is based on 
confidential tips or evidence gathered by 
security agents whose identity is not gen- 
erally known. State Department lawyers 
feel that, if they are compelled to open up 
security files to the public and reveal con- 
fidential sources of information, the whole 
antisubversive operation will be crippled. 


basis of 


Government's in- 


There is concern that bringing secret in 
formants into the open will destroy thei: 
usefulness. Rather than do so, the Govern- 
ment often will go ahead and issue with- 
out contest a passport it would like to 
dispute. 

Security vs. rights. The legal argu- 
ment over passports boils down to a basic 
issue between national security and the 
extent of civil rights of an individual. 

So far, tne Government has lost out in 
the courts—except in the Robeson case. 
But State Department lawyers say they 
eventually plan to take the issue to the 
Supreme Court, seeking a ruling 
and for all on whether the Government 


once 


ean be forced to reveal its secret 
information in order to stop a “se 
curity risk” from leaving the U.S 

Actually, the number of persons 
denied passports on _— security 
grounds is small when compared 
with the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who are constantly be 
ing cleared for travel abroad. 

Since September of 1952, when 
the security regulations were adopt- 
ed, nearly 1.3 million passports 
have renewed. In 
the same period, only 225 applica- 
tions political 
grounds—and at least a fourth of 
those cases were cleared later and 
passports granted. 

Whatever happens in the court 
tests of security rules, the regula 
tions under which 
denied or restricted 
to be changed considerably in the 
period ahead. For example, the 
State Department is 
regulations which control the travel 
of Americans to the other side of 
Iron Curtain. Under the 
rules, Americans may be permitted 

(Continued on page 40) 
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how do you want your water 
... tap or tank car? 


Only last year there were drought-stricken 
American towns that watched tank cars roll in 
with a precious cargo — water! 

It could happen to you. 


Family consumption is over 22 billion 

tons of water yearly. New industrial techniques 
account for many billions more. Yet the 

same American ingenuity that cries, “Water, 
more water” can not add a drop to the 
rainfall that assures it. 


In short, we Americans no longer can 


take water for granted. Man's Most Dependable Carrier 
of Water — Cast Iron Pipe 
This cast iron water main laid in 
St. Lovis in 1831 still serves. 
fully with your water officials. Support the Modernized cast iron pipe, centri- 
forward-looking water projects they propose. fugally cast, is even tougher, 
a , ; ; stronger. Cast iron’s proved record 
They'll assure you the plentiful, uninterrupted of long, trouble-free service saves 
water supply you'll need for the future. your tax dollars. Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thos. F. 
. J Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 So. 
WATER, your priceless heritage . . . Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


use it... enjoy it... protect it with... 


CAST IRON PIPE 
Ls case anon 


Do your part to conserve our cheapest 
yet most valuable natural resource. Cooperate 
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[continued ] A “FREEDOM 
TO TRAVEL’? 





to visit any country that is recognized by 
the U.S. This includes Soviet Russia and 
most Communist countries. Red China and 
Bulgaria aren't recognized. 

The question of freedom to travel 
abroad is a comparatively new one in 
the U.S. Before World War I—with the 
exception of the Civil War years—Ameri- 
can citizens who wanted to leave the coun- 
try simply got on a ship and went. Travel- 
ers could get passports if they wanted, 
but the papers were a convenience, not a 
necessity. The only countries that de- 
manded them in those days were Turkey 
and Russia. 

How controls began. When the U. S. 
entered World War 1, the Government 
decided to limit travel, in the interest of 
national security. Congress passed a law 
making the passport an essential docu- 
ment for those leaving the country. In 
one form or another, travel controls have 
been in force ever since. 

After the first World War closed, the 
U.S. did try to lift restrictions on travel. 
By then, however, most foreign countries 
were insisting that American visitors 
carry passports, so the documents re- 
mained a necessity. 

So far as American Communists are 
concerned, the Government has changed 
its travel rules regulating their movements 
many times. Shortly after the Russian 
Revolution the U.S. decided to refuse 
passports to American Communists who 
were going abroad “for indoctrination and 
instruction.” The rules later were modi- 
fied and, for several years, all restrictions 
on passports for Communists were re- 
moved. 

When the Iron Curtain started coming 
down after World War II, the State De- 
partment—already apprehensive of Com- 
munist gains in Europe—reimposed its ban 
on American Communists to keep them 
fron leaving the country. As the “cold 
war intensified, the Government began 
withholding passports not only from 
known Communists but also from active 
fellow travelers and Red sympathizers. 

The tighter restrictions ran into a blast 
of criticism. Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State at the time the new regulations went 
into effect, declared that much of the 
criticism came from “Communist organiza- 
tions who attack the Department and 
undermine its work in order to obtain 
greater freedom of movement for people 
engaged in the Communist movement and 
in Communist-front organizations.” 

The present regulations are precise in 
their aim of blocking “security risks” from 
leaving the U.S. One section, for ex- 
ample, gives the State Department the 
power to deny passports to “persons, re- 
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gardless of the formal state of their affilia- 
tion with the Communist Party, as_ to 
whom there is reason to believe, on the 
balance of all the evidence, that they are 
going abroad to engage in activities which 
will advance the Communist movement for 
the purpose, knowingly and willfully, of 
advancing that movement.” 

Another provision is intended to ban 
travel by non-Communists “who engage 
in activities which support the Commu- 
nist movement.” 

It is these regulations that are under 
attack now. 

The State Department has the means 
of keeping known Communists from 
leaving the country. The regulation for- 
bidding them travel is based on the intent 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950. If 
a suspected Communist applies for a pass- 
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PROCESSING U.S. PASSPORTS 
. .. With one eye on the courts? 


port he is asked to sign a non-Communist 
affidavit. Under Department rules, if he 
refuses to sign he gets no passport. 

The alternative now. Many so-called 
security cases fall in another category, 
however. These are people not openly 
identified with Communism, Government 
security officers often have confidential 
evidence in such cases, but they feel 
that producing that evidence in open 
court could undermine the whole system 
of security checks. Rather than run that 
risk, the Government may issue the ques- 
tioned passport to protect its own sources 
of information. 

Cases such as this are bringing about 
changes in handling the issuance of pass- 
ports. As it looks now, the question of 
how far the Government can go in con- 
trolling the travel of Americans abroad 
eventually will be decided by the Su- 
preme Court. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATION 


me o** 


Few things have helped to conquer 
distance like the automatic dial tele- 
phone, which today enables most of 
the earth’s telephone users to com- 
municate easily and conveniently. 

Developed by Automatic Elec- 





| tric more that 60 years ago, it was 
first used by Independent tele- 
phone companies in the United 
States. It was soon carried across 
the water and around the world. 
Today, more than 50 countries are 
using modern dial telephones and 
automatic switching equipment 
supplied by Automatic Electric. 
As originators of the dial tele- 
phone, Automatic Electric pio- 
neered scores of important develop- 
ments which have since become 
standard throughout the telephone 
industry. If you use a telephone, you 
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IT IS A SMALL WORLD 


benefit from the developments of 
Autor tic Electric. 


Businessmen profit, too, from 

these Automatic products: 

e P-A-X Business Telephone Sys- 
tems, the 
faster, easier, internal communi- 
cations. 


automatic systems for 


e Relays, stepping switches, and other 
“‘telephone-grade”’ 
electrical control in product or plant. 


components for 


Full information about Automatic 
Electric products for your office, 
plant, or product may be obtained 
from Automatic Electric Sales Cor- 
poration, (HAymarket 1-4300), 
1033 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. Offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 
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GERMAN ARMY IS A LONG WAY OFF 


lt Will Be 1960 Before Troops Are Ready 


After years of talk, Germans 
are ready to start rebuilding 
military forces. But urgency is 
missing, fear of attack gone. 

When build-up is complete, 
Germans will have more divi- 
sions than any other Allied force 
in Europe, thousands of jets and 
tanks, new atomic gear, even a 
submarine fleet, under current 
plans. 

Timetable, however, once two 
years, now is at least five. 


BONN . 


It is clear now that it will be 1960 
before a German Army is ready to 
take its place in the West’s defense 
line against Russia. 

German rearmament is getting unde: 
way at this time, but its pace is slow. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, about to 
negotiate in Moscow, is under some pres- 
sure to delay the whole program until he 


has completed diplomatic talks there. 


The Chancellor rejects all such sugges- 
tions, but Allied military leaders long 
since have abandoned hope for a speedy 
German build-up. 

Recruiting, about to begin, is geared 
to bring in only 6,000 commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers by Decem- 
ber. It will be next spring before serious 
efforts start to build an all-volunteer, 
150,000-man professional cadre. Not 
until 1958, as plans stand, will the first 
draftees be called. 

Not long ago, American military men 
thought that Germans, once started, 
would rearm in three years. 
There was even an official plan, in 1952, 
to raise 12 German divisions in 22 
months. But the story is different today. 

The outlook now is that it will take 
five years for Germany’s forces to be 
organized, filled out with draftees, trained 
and made ready for combat. That is the 
present considered opinion of most Amer- 
ican officials in Bonn, despite German 
assurances that the Army will be ready 
within three years. 

As plans are at last shaping up, the 
German forces when finally created will 
be the most powerful—and the most 
modern—in Europe west of the Iron 


two or 


Curtain, despite all Communist efforts to 
scuttle or minimize rearmament efforts. 
Active German divisions, in fact, will 
match in numbers the total now main- 
tained on the continent of Europe by 
Britain, France, Belgium and Holland. 

Germans, moreover, will have 2,000 
planes. And they will have at least 3,000 
tanks—more armor than the U. S., British 
and French forces in Europe combined. 

In addition, Germans are to have air- 
borne units, submarines, the latest jet 
planes, everything but atomic weapons. 
Like other North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization forces, the Germans will get 
their atomic support from American units 
equipped with atomic bombs, artillery, 
rockets and guided missiles. 

Some weapons waiting. The United 
States already has stockpiled most of the 
heavy equipment for half of Germany’s 
projected 12 divisions and 20 air wings. 
As a starter, the Germans have been 
promised 900 million dollars in arms 
gifts alone, including more than 1,000 
Patton tanks and 600 jet fighters. 

The defense build-up, after five years 
of debate, is revealed as a massive task 
that will cost more than 15 billions. Ger- 
mans, who are enjoying record prosperity 


TIMETABLE FOR BUILDING A GERMAN ARMY 


BY DECEMBER 
1955 


First 6,000 officers and noncom- 
missioned officers to be on duty 





BY SPRING 
1956 


Recruiting starts, to build 150,000- 
man nucleus of professional force 
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BY 1958 


First draftees to be called up 














Combat-ready ground force of 


BY 1960 370,000 men to be completed 
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after years of poverty, are approaching 
this burden with reluctance, but most ac- 
cept it as necessary and unavoidable. 

A look behind the scenes shows some 
of the reasons why more time will be 
needed than earlier plans called for. 
Under the blueprint now ready, more 
than 350,000 new men must be trained. 
In addition, a retraining program is re- 
quired for World War II veterans who 
are still usable. Not a single arsenal has 
been left standing in Germany, so arms 
plants must be built from scratch. So 
must most military bases and barracks. 
A quarter of Germany’s construction 
industry will have to be switched to 
defense work, as will half the truck 
plants now producing for the home 
market. 

German defense planners, in working 
out the new blueprint, have looked over 
U.S., British and French experimental 
units for latest techniques. They set out 
to design every German unit from the 
ground up for participation in atomic 
combat, rather than for the kind of bat- 
tles fought in World War II. Even the 
material for uniforms has been selected, 
from a Belgian invention, to provide 
maximum protection against the searing 
heat of atomic blasts. 

On the ground. As conceived now, 
the new German Army, of 370,000 men, 
will comprise six armored divisions, six 
fully mechanized infantry divisions and 
three 5,000-man airborne brigades. In- 
fantry divisions will have 13,600 men 
each; armored divisions, 12,800. 
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Infantry divisions will each contain 
seven infantry battalions, rather than the 
standard nine of U.S. divisions. There 
will be no regiments, only flexible com- 
bat commands, two to a division. Each 
combat command will be a “task force” 
headquarters, capable of directing as 
many battalions as are assigned to it. 

There will be no “walking infantry.” 
Each division will be equipped, like U. S. 
armored-division infantry, with armored 
personnel carriers, tracked and carrying 
12 men each. Plans call for 6,000 of these 
vehicles, enough to provide protected 
cross-country mobility to every infantry- 
man in the new German Army. Each 
U.S. infantry division now possesses only 
seven such carriers. Each German infantry 
division will contain about 600. 

Ten German divisions, organized into 
four corps, will be assigned to the central 
front. A fifth corps of two divisions will 
be deployed in Schleswig-Holstein, under 
NATO’s Northern Command, to defend 
the approaches to Denmark. 

In the air. The 70,000-man German 
Air Force is to contain 1,326 combat 
planes, plus two wings of troop carriers 
and about 200 training planes. It will 
have 18 all-jet combat wings, including 
10 fighter-bomber wings, 6 interceptor 
wings—2 of them equipped with all- 
weather fighters—and 2 reconnaissance 
wings. 

Air plans call for training 2,000 combat 
pilots initially. Probably 500 will be sent 
to the U.S., in relays, for instruction. In 
addition, about 120 Luftwaffe veterans 


will start this autumn to get six-month re- 
fresher courses at three U.S. jet bases in 
Bavaria. They will then take over much of 
the training of other German pilots. 

The Germans initially expect to equip 
their fighter-bomber wings with U.S. 
F-84F jets—the swept-wing Thunder- 
streaks. They are planning to buy about 
300 jets from Britain for their day-fighter 
wings. Spare parts and jet engines for 
these planes may be made in Germany 
under license, later on. 

At sea. A German Navy is planned, 
too, in basic detail. It is to contain 20,000 
men and 180 ships, including two squad- 
rons of destroyers and a score of small 
300-ton snorkel submarines. It also will 
have about 100 naval aircraft for anti- 
submarine and reconnaissance work. 

There are even provisions for naval 
commando-type equipped with 
tank-carrying landing craft of 350 tons 
for infiltration attacks on the Baltic Coast. 

That, in brief, is the German rearma- 
ment plan now getting slowly under way. 
But it will be a long time before rearma 
ment becomes a reality. Fear of a Soviet 
attack, high in 1950, has dwindled in 
Germany since Stalin’s death and virtually 
disappeared after recent Russian “co-op- 
eration” moves. Some political leaders, in 
fact, are urging that rearmament be post- 
poned until negotiations with Russia are 
completed. Chancellor Adenauer has 
turned down these proposals as he leaves 
for Moscow. Yet he seems unable to re- 
store a urgency to 
slowed-down defense program. 
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6 armored divisions 





6 mechanized infantry divisions 





3 airborne brigades 





20 air wings 





1,326 combat planes 





180 naval ships 





370,000 men in the Army 





70,000 men in the Air Force 





20,000 men in the Navy 











and it’s going to take bigger crops to feed them! 


HOW LION FERTILIZERS ARE HELPING 
SOLVE THE FOOD PROBLEM 


In 1954, births in the United States totaled approxi- 
mately four million—the highest figure ever recorded 
in the nation for a single year. 


America’s population is increasing at an astounding 
rate, but there is a continuing decline in agricultural 
workers and in the amount of new land which might be 
used for agricultural purposes. As these trends 
undoubtedly will continue, the experts foresee the time 
when assuring an adequate food supply for all will be a 
grave and compelling problem. Fortunately, they have 
the answer—the fertility of available farm lands must 
be increased and maintained through the use of enor- 
mous supplies of vital plant foods. 
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KEEP TOUR Eve on q 
LION OIL 


EL DORADO 


Already, Lion has assumed a leading role in preparing 
for that future. In the past year, the volume of fertilizer 
materials produced by Lion was increased by more than 
50 per cent when the new Barton Chemical Plant was 
put “‘on stream” near New Orleans, augmenting the 
large-volume production of Lion’s giant El Dorado, 
Arkansas, petro-chemical plant. 


Today, with two vast chemical plants operating around- 
the-clock, Lion is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
prilled ammonium nitrate. The Company also 
produces sulphate of ammonia, a variety of useful nitro- 
genous solutions, and anhydrous ammonia—providing 
farmers a dependable source for the most popular and 
economical forms of nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


America’s future is in its soil. ..and Lion is helping 
make sure that future is bright. 


Pun) COMPANY 
LION 


ARKANSAS 


A Leader in the Exciting New Field of Petro-Chemistry ... Producer of More Than 70 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture ...and More To Come. 











Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BEIRUT....GENEVA....HONG KONG.... 





>> Take all the troubles of today's world. Add them up. What you get looks 
pretty much like yesterday's "cold war," plus a few fresh worries. 
Men are dying with guns in their hands in half a dozen little wars. 





>> Smiles are fading. While Soviet Russia talks disarmament, Soviet ambassadors 
are busily offering arms to the Arab states, close to war with Israel. That's 
Moscow's old "cold war" policy: Talk peace, but stir up war. 





>> If an Arab-Israel truce gives way to an all-out war at some point..... 
Israel has the edge, militarily. It's tiny--only 1.7 million people ina 
pocket-size country smaller than the State of New Hampshire. But it's ready. 
Practically every Israeli male between 17 and 50 is a well-trained and 
well-equipped soldier. In 48 hours, Israel can mobilize 250,000 men. Con- 
scripts must serve two and a half years. Arms are ready. Battle plans and code 
Signals are ready, too. Women, also, are conscripted for the Army. 





2> As for the Arab states, with 40 million people in an area larger than the 
United States, but mainly desert, there is much weakness, little strength. 
Arab armed manpower is less than 225,000. Jordan has 20,000 armed, 
battle-ready troops. Egypt has 100,000, some good, some poor. Syria and Iraq 
each have 40,000. Lebanon, Saudia Arabia, Libya, Yemen-.and the Sudan cannot 
contribute much. Lacking: a unified command, battle plans, training, arms. 








>> The danger, in the Arab-Israel quarrel, is not that Arab armies will swarm 
over Israel any time soon. It is that border incidents, sporadic shooting by 
both sides, may get out of hand and explode into full-scale war. 
Long-term, Israel fears that the Arab countries might finally get together, 
buy arms, unite their command and, eventually, hit in force. Arab plan is to 
keep the pressure turned on. Truces in the past haven't changed that plan. 





>> It really is a touchy situation, one Moscow is not overlooking. Washington 
isn't overlooking it, either. In fact, U.S. already has moved. 
Secretary of State Dulles has made a standing offer of U.S. aid--financial 
and otherwise--to restore calm. In a sense, it is a countermove to aid of 
another sort that is talked about: Soviet arms for Arabs. 





>> Look for a common element in the shooting in the Arab world. What you come 
up with is Egypt. Egyptians support natives fighting Frenchmen in North Africa. 
Egypt is involved in a rebellion in the Sudan. Egypt leads the Arab quarrel 
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with Israel. Egypt has forced Britain to abandon its Suez Canal base. 

What's new in Egypt? Well, mainly new friends. Soviet Russia is wooing 
Egyptian leaders eagerly and attentively. Prime Minister Nasser has agreed to 
visit Moscow next spring. New arms, or old, but usable, may be sold to Egypt by 
Communist countries. New trade deals have been signed between Egypt and the 
Communist countries of East Europe, between Egypt and Red China. 

Is Egypt, then, going Communist? No, say the experts. But Egypt's ambi- 
tious military rulers find Communists sympathetic and understanding. And Moscow 
is looking ror troublemakers. It could be a dangerous friendship. 

















>> Old wars and the makings of new ones stretch from Morocco to Korea. To 
show you where there is fighting and what it's about..... 

The Gaza strip. That's a small slice of land run by Egypt and packed with 
Arab refugees from Israel. There Egypt and Israel are flirting with real war. 

Morocco. That's a French protectorate where Berber and Arab natives both 
are shooting Frenchmen. Probable outcome--more independence for Morocco. 

Algeria. There France is trying to turn Arabs into French citizens. The 
result: More Frenchmen were killed and wounded in Algeria than in Morocco. 

The Sudan. That's a million square miles of desert and tropical forest in 
the upper Nile area. Its people are to make a choice: independence or member- 
Ship in the British Commonwealth or union with Egypt. Now part of the Sudanese 
Army has rebelled. You can't tell, for sure, who's ahead. It'S a mess. 





>> There's more. Skip Kenya, where Britain is trying to liquidate the last of 
the Mau Mau terrorists. Skip Pakistan, quarreling with India over Kashmir; 
India trying to force Portugal out of its little colony of Goa on the Indian 
coast. Shooting, tension have been declining in these places. Still left..... 

Malaya. Britain continues to fight Communist rebels in the jungles. 

Laos. That's in Indo-China. Communists agreed 15 months ago to pull their 
rebels back into two northern provinces and keep the peace. Instead, they now 
are trying to shoot their way south into the heart of the kingdom. 

Korea--where the U.S. fought a bloody war--has no peace. There's no real 
shooting yet. But Communists are making a joke of the cease-fire agreement, 
building up their armed forces, spying in South Korea. It's explosive. 





>> It's hard to tell which Communists to watch. Russian leaders smile and 
talk of “relaxing tensions." Red China's leaders do otherwise. 

At Geneva, a U.S. ambassador has talked for months with a Red Chinese am- 
bassador about 41 American civilians held by the Communists. There is no sign, 
yet, of a real "relaxing of tensions" in Asia. On the contrary. 

Red China stands behind most of the shooting in Asia. Communist-led rebels 
keep guerrilla wars going in Malaya and in Burma. Arms from Communist North 
Vietnam, supported by Red China, are going to rebels in Laos. Communist North 
Korea, now virtually a province of Red China, is arming heavily, violating an- 
other agreement. Everywhere in Asia, Red China is building up tensions. 











>> One bright spot. In six years of independence, there has been little but 
angry criticism of the U.S. from Indonesia's governments. Communists have 
prospered. Now there's a change. A new Premier, Burhanuddin Harahap, leader of 
a party which expects to win the coming elections, says: "I like the U.S." 
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Hallmark Cards Incorpor- 
ated, famous for distinguished 
Hallmark Cards and other qual- 
ity products, uses Copyflex to 
turn out a variety of paperwork 
on a fast, simplified one-writing 
basis. Store orders for imprinted 
advertising materials, for in- 
stance, are processed without 
the need for manual transcrip- 
tion. In addition to providing 
considerable savings in clerical 
operations, this one -writing 
method affords faster and more 
accurate service to stores. 








Two Enterprising Companies Slash Big 
Paperwork Costs with Copyfiex 





Hajoca Corporation, of 
Philadelphia, leading eastern 
wholesaler of plumbing, heating, 
air conditioning, refrigeration, 
and industrial materials, uses 
Copyflex to speed and simplify 
invoicing paperwork in its 33 eas- 
tern seaboard branches, typified 
by the modern Philadelphia 
branch shown here. With Copy- 
flex, customer invoices are pro- 
duced directly from shipping 
orders without the time and cost 
of manual transcription. This has 
resulted in substantial savings 
for Hajoca Corporation and 
improved service to thousands 
of customers. 








Throughout America, alert firms like Hallmark Cards Incorporated and 
Hajoca Corporation have adopted fast, efficient Copyflex copying machines 
to simplify and speed business paperwork. 

Copyflex can be used to reproduce from the original action paper the 
many different copies needed to accomplish most systematized operations, 
such as order-invoice, purchase -receiving, and production control. This 
eliminates costly excess labor, delays, and errors of manual copying ; 
affords improved control ; saves thousands of dollars. 

Copyflex is the modern, superior copying method. Machines are 


clean, odorless, economical — letter-size copies cost Jess than a penny 


. ° : ‘ ‘ ‘ originals 11 inches wide by any length. 
your forms design, whether you use single or multiple part forms. Mail Makes up to 300 copies of different 
. , letter-sized originals per hour 


each for materials. Copyflex will fit into your present systems, utilize Desk top Model 100 Copyfiex copies $49850 
e 


coupon today to discover the cost reductions you can make with Copyflex. 
Ge ee ee oe ae oe oe 6 ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ae eee 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 91-C 


Anazing New 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


Please send me information on the 
BRUNING Copyfiex Process and Machines. 
Name ee ee 
Copies anything typed, written, u 4 
printed, or drawn on ordinary Company ___ 
translucent paper — in seconds 


Address 














Specialists in Copying since 1897 nee —_— 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED + 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE « CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


In Canada: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Ltd., 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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EPUBLICAN LEADERS are making a 
R new appraisal of Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. These officials assume 
hopefully that President Eisenhower will 
run again next year. On that assumption 
they are turning increasingly to the ques- 
tion of who the party's vice-presidential 
nominee will be. 

Mr. Eisenhower, himself, recently 
raised the possibility that if re-elected 
he might not survive a second term— 
hence that the Vice President elected 
with him would succeed to the Presi- 
dency. What he said was that no Presi- 
dent has lived to be 70 while still in 
office. He would reach that age three 
months before the end of a second term. 

This has intensified the concern of the 
partys leaders. They are fully aware, 
however, that the President, if he ac- 
cepts renomination, will be in a position 
to name his own running mate. 
And, as of now, there is little doubt 
among those close to the situation 
that the Chief Executive’s choice 
would be Mr. Nixon. 

Objections. Not all Republicans 
view this prospect with enthusiasm, 
however. Mr. Nixon has many 
friends within the party, but he also 
has his critics, some of them pow- 
erful. 

There are Eisenhower enthusiasts 
who regard the Vice President as 
a latecomer to the middle-of-the- 
road philosophies cf the Adminis- 
tration, consider him a man funda- 
mentally oriented further to the 
right. 

Others object that Mr. Nixon has 
alienated independent voters and 
many Democrats whose ballots the 
party may crucially need to win a 
national election. It is argued in 
these quarters that Mr. Nixon’s 
presence on the ticket, coupled with 
the possibility that he might suc- 
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Why the Vice Presidency 
Is In the Spotlight 


If Mr. Eisenhower runs again, his intimates ex- 
pect him to select Mr. Nixon as his running mate. 
The Vice President, despite critics, has impressed 
the President by his loyalty, ability and usefulness. 


ee What About ‘56? 
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ceed to the Presidency itself, might be- 
come a principal issue and cost the party 
thousands of votes. 

In Mr. Nixon’s home State of Califor- 
nia, the Republican State organization re- 
gards him as virtually an outsider. It has 
urged that Mr. Eisenhower run again, 
has praised Mr. Nixon for his good-will 
tours but somewhat pointedly has not 
endorsed the Vice President for re-elec- 
tion. 

Thus far, however, Mr. Nixon’s critics 
have failed to come up with a man who 
might replace the Vice President. And if 
they should, it is considered doubtful 
that the President would listen. Mr. 
Nixon’s standing with President Eisen- 
hower is very high. 

Objections overruled. As White 
House insiders explain it, Mr. Nixon has 
proved himself with the President. Mr 





—Wide World 


THE PRESIDENT WITH MR. NIXON 
...@ repeat performance in 1956? 


Eisenhower has given him assignments of 
great difficulty and responsibility, He has 
discharged them to the President’s com- 
plete satisfaction—so much so that the 
Chief Executive goes out of his wav in 
casual conversations to praise Mr. Nixon 
highly. 

Sitting with, and sometimes presiding 
over, the Cabinet and the National Se- 
curity Council, the Vice President has 
been kept intimately familiar with every 
detail of foreign, defense and domesti: 
policy. He has helped shape those policies. 
In addition, Mr. Nixon has made tours oi 
Asia and Latin America that the White 
House considered highly productive. In 
November, he is to set forth on anothe: 
such trip—to the Middle East. 

The Vice President also moved easily 
into the role of a leading Administration 
political adviser. He has coached and 
tutored Mr. Eisenhower on politics 
and aroused his interest in the 
field by depicting it in terms of 
strategy and tactics. Last autumn, 
Mr. Nixon, on the President’s be- 
half, bore the brunt of the cam- 
paigning for the congressional 
elections. 

Mr. Nixon also has been useful 
in advising on legislative strategy 
and in adjusting potentially trouble- 
some situations that have arisen in 
Congress and within the party. And 
he has saved the President's time 
by making speeches at his request 
and appearing for him on scores of 
ceremonial occasions. 

As members of the White House 
coterie tell it, all this has made a 
deep impression on Mr. Eisenhower. 
Some members of this group say 
that the President may have con- 
sidered the idea of replacing Mr. 
Nixon on next year's ticket but 
always has come back to him, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Fairbanks-Morse Design Engineers wanted to 
see how vou could get more production out of 
every square foot of premium production 
line space. 

They designed the now-famous Fairbanks- 
Morse Axial Air Gap Motor that is much 
shorter than conventional type motors, That 
saved “*motor space” can become “production 
space”’ by the addition of one or more machines 
to every production line. 

It is this kind of design approach that typi- 
fies the product bearing the Fairbanks-Morse 
Seal of Quality. When next you look for an 
electric motor...a scale...a pump...a 
diesel engine, look for the F-M Seal and see 
the difference that quality makes. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago §, Ill, 


The Secret... is that the air gap 
in this motor is perpendicular to 
the shaft, rather than parallel as in 
a conventional motor... without 
sacrifice in performance. 


*) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


aname worth remembering when you wont the best 





The Result... is that by replac- 
ing conventional motors with F-M 
Axial Air Gap Motors, enough 
space has been saved to add one or 
more machines to the line. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + PUMPS + SCALES + RAIL CARS + HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT +» MOWERS + MAGNETOS 











The Man, The News 





Vice President isn’t 
too busy to shake hands... 


inevitably. One White House insider 
puts it this way: 

“Remember that Ike’ sees Nixon in a 
different light than a lot of people. He 
has a loyalty that the President values. 
He has backed the President in every- 
thing. He has matured considerably in 
the last few years. The President has 
looked for signs of maturity and he has 
found them. 

“Nixon has worked quietly and effi- 
ciently. He has taken the heavy burden of 
speaking engagements. He has now fully 
subscribed to Ike's middle-of-the-road 
philosophy. You need only to check his 
speeches and his views on civil rights 
and foreign policy to see that Ike’s phi- 
losophy is his philosophy. He has made 
good friends among the liberals. In the 
beginning he may have been to the 
right, but now he is a middle-of-the-road 
man.” 

Busy Vice President. Mr. Nixon, who 
will be 43 in January, is constantly busy 
and seems to thrive on work. His schedule 
is drawn up for weeks in advance, His 
work for Mr, Eisenhower takes up most 
of his time. But there are other things. 

Callers swarm to his office throughout 
the day—individuals, delegations which 
want to be photographed with him, want 
his endorsement on some project or an- 
other. Whenever a Senator requests an 
audience for them they are received. 
During the height of the tourist season 
this year he held open house for a period 
each day, shook hands with a thousand 
or more people daily. 

With Congress in adjournment, the 
Vice President is as busy as ever. He 
went to California, for example, for what 
was labeled a week’s “vacation,” but 
wound up with a luncheon and a din- 
ner engagement every day. In between 
times there were conferences with his 
political associates and others. 

From now until November, when he 
begins his Middle Eastern journey, he is 
booked solidly with speeches and meet- 
ings in all parts of the country, The 
schedule ranges from an appearance at 
Black & White Scotch Whisky is being : a national corn-picking contest, in Ohio, 
served! It’s the favorite scotch of most to a speech in New Orleans before the 

: . Inter-American Press Association, at the 
people because its quality and character request of the President. 
never change! %0 seo ms Wherever he goes, the Vice President's 
associates say there always are numerous 


“8 ee "aah g additions to the schedule. And always 
BL AC K & We ITE there are informal discussions with local 
Republican leaders, a making of new 
The P political contacts or renewing of con- 

he Seach wih ((haratee- — tacts made during the 1954 campaign. 
Going places? Mr. Nixon’s rise in 
ED Ss Cee ee American politics has been phenomenally 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS fast by any standard. He grew up in 





They'll always come a-running when 
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. . « Mr. Nixon’s pace in 
politics has been a sprint 


California, studied law, went into the 
Navy in World War II and returned to 
California in 1946 to run, successfully, 
for the U.S. House of Representatives. 
He was re-elected in 1948. In the House, 
he played a leading role in the investiga- 
tions of subversive activities in Govern- 
ment and attracted particular attention 
as the man who insisted on following the 
leads that later sent Alger Hiss to jail for 
perjury. 

In 1950, Mr. Nixon was elected to the 
Senate, running independently of the or- 
ganization dominated by Earl Warren, 
then Governor of California, and Senator 
William F. Knowland. In 1952, at the 
Chicago Convention, Mr. Nixon’s was 
one of half a dozen names suggested by 
General Eisenhower for second place on 
the Republican presidential ticket. Eisen- 
hower leaders then chose Mr. Nixon. 

Assessing the political outlook, Mr. 
Nixon says that at present the Republican 
Party is not sufficiently strong numerically 
to elect a candidate for the Presidency 
and the candidate must be “strong enough 
to elect the party.” His answer to this 
dilemma, of course, is President Eisen- 
hower. The President’s close associates, 
Mr. Nixon adds, never have been more 
optimistic about Mr. Eisenhower's run- 
ning. 

Then, given a continuation of peace 
and prosperity, Mr. Nixon expects a Re- 
publican landslide, with the party carry- 
ing the House and holding more than an 
even chance of carrying the Senate. 

Mr. Nixon foresees the major Demo- 
cratic issue as an attack on the adminis- 
tration’s connections with big business. 

“But I am not concerned about that,” 
he adds. “It will not draw the voters 
away from the fact that they are doing 
well under that sort of an Administration. 
The public will take a hard look at its 
pocketbook and realize that this is the 
case.” 

As for himself and 1956, he says: 

“I have consistently declined to put 
myself forward as a candidate. I am real- 
istic enough to know that no one can be 
a candidate for the Vice Presidency. 
That will be for the President to decide 
at the time.” 

As for the President’s decision: Few 
now doubt that if Mr. Eisenhower runs 
again the ticket will include Mr. Nixon. 


Some opening shots in the 1956 
campaign—speeches by former Presi- 
dent Truman and Republican Chairman 
Leonard W. Hall, starting on page 114. 
Also, Mr. Nixon explains why the Ad- 
ministration hasn‘t recognized Red 
China, page 109. 
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Metal ganglions for 
the mechanical brain 


The nerve centers of modern electronic computers are the points of contact 
that permit the flow of electrical current from part to part. These points of 
contact must be firmly and permanently joined. Usually, delicate soldering 
operations are used for this purpose. 


The electronics industry requires many tons of fine solders. The Federated 
Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company is a major 
producer of these solders. 


Federated solders are the result of many years of research and develop- 
ment. Typical of advances made by Federated research are patented Casto- 
matic bar and ingot solders. Made on automatic casting machines, controlled 
by electronic instruments, each bar or ingot is identical in size, shape and 
weight, with uniform composition unequalled by other methods of casting. 
Every bar gives the same results in the user’s hand. 


No matter what size, shape or composition you may need in a solder, 
think of Federated first as a source of supply. Our broad experience with 
all kinds of non-ferrous metals has earned us the name of Headquarters 
for Non-Ferrous Metals. 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Lid., Toronto and Montreal 


Aluminum, Anodes, Babbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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What's Blocking New Roads 


Still No Agreement on the Kind to Build, How to Pay 


Why didn’t a highway pro- 
gram get through Congress, when 
most Americans agree that the 
U.S. needs better roads? 

Many factors, political and 
financial, combined to block ac- 
tion this year. Similar obstacles 
lie ahead in the next session. 

Big question is: Who will foot 
the bill? Until an answer is 
agreed upon, U.S. may have to 
wait for the roads it needs. 


Spending of billions on a new high- 
way system for the U.S. is an idea 
that meets with favor all along the 
line. But people have not been able to 
agree on how to go about the building 
job. They keep arguing about the 
kinds of highways that should be con- 
structed and the best way to finance 
them. 

One of the first tasks of the next Con- 
gress will be to try to find an answer to 
the highway need. The problem so baffled 
the last Congress that its members finally 
threw up their hands and adjourned with- 
out approving any program at all. Yet it 
is an issue that cannot be ducked. 


Photo: Standard O11 Company (N. J.) 
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Here are the major difficulties: 

e What sort of roads? Some people 
want to concentrate on a national net- 
work of toll-free superhighways. Others 
want to rely more on new toll roads. Still 
others say the chief need is for better 
farm-to-market roads. 

e How to pay. From 18 billion to 35 
billion dollars of Federal money would 
be spent under the various plans in from 
five to 13 years. 

The Eisenhower Administration sug- 
gests a Government corporation to issue 
bonds to finance the program. The Sen- 
ate approved a plan to be financed out of 
the Treasury. The House rejected a plan, 
sponsored by Representative George H. 
Fallon (Dem.), of Maryland, to pay for 
roads with special taxes on motor fuel, 
trucks, heavy-duty tires and tubes. 

The Eisenhower plan was opposed by 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, and others for its unorthodox 
financing. The White House disliked the 
Senate-approved bill, sponsored by Sena- 
tor Albert Gore (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
because it had no money-raising features. 

All tuese disputes are to arise again 
when Congress meets in January. The 
difficulty lies in reconciling the various 
interests that favor more roads but hotly 
debate the way to get them. 

Taxpayers’ view. First, there's the 
money angle. The bill that would have 


laid new taxes on highway users aroused 
the trucking industry and other affected 
groups. The truckers said their taxes 
would have been doubled. 

Tire-and-tube manufacturers 
the new tax on their products. 

The International Brotherhood _ of 
Teamsters (AFL), the union of truck 
drivers headed by Dave Beck, fought 
alongside the truckers, claiming the tax 
plan discriminated against their industry. 

Farmers in many States took up the 
cudgels. The truckers had convinced 
them that the new taxes would mean 
higher transportation costs. Also, the new 
taxes on trucks would have affected them 
directly. Representative Tom Steed 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, says 8 million of 
the 9.4 million trucks in the nation are 
owned by farmers and other small op- 
erators not in the trucking business. 

A group of New England Governors 
also opposed the bill because of the tax 
provision. They said it would take more 
money out of their States than would be 
returned to them. They, and many other 
Governors, would prefer to see the Fed- 
eral Government give up all taxation on 
highway users, so that only the States 
could tax them. They want to push toll 
roads and other State highway projects. 

The railroad industry, while not op- 
posing the bill, got into the argument 
by strongly advising that higher taxes 


fought 


4. PLANS 


Offered by Eisenhower ... 
Create federal corpora- 
tion to sell bonds. Keep 
highway spending out- 
side the budget. No new 
taxes. 
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be levied against the truckers. Truckers, 
they said, should pay for the improved 
roadbeds they were getting. 

These are the groups whose pocket- 
books would be affected. They can be 
expected to oppose any new highway 
program which pays for itself through 
highway-user taxes. 

Farm-road backers. Another group 
of opponents lies in wait for any new 
highway plan that resembles those just 
defeated. They find fault with the road 
plan itself. 

All of the plans placed primary em- 
phasis on the construction of the inter- 
state system of superhighways. 

But farmers in many Southern and 
Western States contended that what was 
needed was more rural roads. 

Some Governors pointed out that the 
interstate highways in most States ran 
east and west. What they needed, they 
said, were north-and-south roads. 

Many Congressmen asked what their 
constituents would get out of the heavy 
spending on the interstate system. High- 
ways within that system do not touch 
186 of the 480 congressional districts. 

Other dissenters. Still other factions 
found the programs contrary to their in- 
terests or convictions. And they will fight 
next year’s legislative proposals unless 
these proposals are revised to remove 
features to which they object. 

Some utilities fought the Fallon bill in 
its final form because it did not provide 
for repaying them the cost of relocating 
any of their facilities that might have to 
be moved during road construction. 

In the South, some advocates of States’ 
rights opposed the programs because 
they would have extended the power of 


the Federal Government over road con- 
struction in their States. Some Southern- 
ers fought the Fallon legislation because 
it required that the “prevailing wage” be 
paid to highway-construction workers. 
Washington officials, they said, are the 
ones who determine what “prevailing 
wages” are, and these officials usually set 
them too high. 

State-wide opposition for some regions 
showed up in the final balloting on the 
Fallon measure. Votes against it were cast 
by the entire House delegations from 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Connecti- 
cut and Delaware. 

The combined lobbying effort of the 
various groups that battled the bill ex- 
ceeded any such attack seen on Capitol 
Hill in many years. 

It was reported that 100,000 letters 
and telegrams were sent to the Senate 
and House office buildings in the final 
week of action on the measure. Ten thou- 
sand of them went to Representative 
Fallon. The opponents swarmed every- 
where, telephoning, buttonholing mem- 
bers of Congress. One entire section of 
the House gallery was filled with them 
during the final debate. 

A new formula? Promoters of high- 
way legislation know now that if they are 
to get a big road program enacted they 
will have to find a formula that will not 
stir up group opposition such as the Fal- 
lon bill aroused. 

They know, too, that they have another 
obstacle to overcome, a wholly new kind 
of problem. Partisan political conflict be- 
came a big issue in the maneuvering 
toward highway legislation. 


This was viewed on Capitol Hill as 
something new. Officials and Congress- 
men who are veterans at handling high- 
way measures say that, in the past, the 
road bills have been handled on a bi- 
partisan basis. They have been worked 
out by the legislators in conference with 
State and federal highway officials, on a 
professional basis. 

Every angle of this proposed program 
has become involved in politics. The 
Governors have taken a strong hand in it, 
looking after their regional and political 
interests. Democrats and Republicans 
have split sharply on the method of rais- 
ing funds for the roads. Each party is 
reluctant to let the other get credit for 
the program. 

Barricades ahead. Party lines have 
been so sharply drawn, and such a 
variety of special-interest pressures have 
been built up, that passage of highway 
legislation in the next session looks some- 
what doubtful. 

New highway-user taxes which would 
be sufficient to cover the cost of construc- 
tion are satisfactory only to motorists, who 
would pay well over half the increase. 
The motorists’ chief legislative representa- 
tive, the American Automobile 
ation, supported the Fallon bill. 

Some politicians say a highway bill 
might pass Congress if it contained a 
smaller tax increase than that in the Fallon 
bill, with a provision that the difference be 
made up out of general Treasury funds. 
But no tax bill will be pushed unless both 
parties support it. Neither party is likely 
to be the lone sponsor of a tax measure 
in an election year. For that reason, some 
Congressmen see trouble ahead for a high- 
way program in 1956. 


Associ- 


TO RAISE BILLIONS FOR NEW HIGHWAYS 


Supported by House Dem- 
ocrats .. . Pay-as-you-go 
method. Raise taxes on 
gasoline, diesel fuel, 
heavy-duty tires and 
tubes, new trucks. No 


highway bonds. 
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by Senate Demo- 
out of general Treasury 
funds, just like other 
budget expenses. No new 
taxes. No special high- 
way bonds. 





Compromise Republican 
plan . . . Raise taxes on 
highway users to pay part 
of cost. Set up Govern- 
ment corporation to sell 
bonds, but in smaller 
amounts than under 
Plan No. 1. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN ARGENTINA 


What President Peron’s Maneuver Meant 


Perén’'s “show of strength” 
didn't mean his woes were 
ended. 

Danger of revolt appeared di- 
minished. Perén’s enemies were 
on notice that another flare-up 
could bring chaos. 

But basic problems remain un- 
solved. It will take more than 
public demonstrations to cure the 
ills that beset Argentina. 


BUENOS AIRES 


The many headaches of running a 
dictatorship were plaguing Argen- 
tina's Juan D. Perén. 

There is evidence now that President 
Perén—by purging his Cabinet and ex- 
horting his followers to violence—actu- 
ally had tightened his grip on the country. 
He used mass demonstrations and other 
personal dramatics to show the armed 
forces that they couldn’t get away with a 
revolution such as was tried in June. 

But Perén’s troubles remained. Inflation 
was gnawing at his country. He had a 
stubborn farm problem on his hands. His 
trade with the rest of the world was out of 
kilter. A power shortage was stunting in- 
dustrial growth 

On top of these things were the linger- 
ing effects of his fight with the Catholic 
Church and uncertainty about the loyalty 
of his armed forces. Observers here are 
convinced that not even Perén and his 
secret police knew how many officers in 
the Army, Navy and Air Force were 
hoping for the day when a push by them 
could topple the dictator without plung- 
ing the country into civil war. 

In this situation, Perén was playing for 
time to deal with issues that are numer- 
ous and growing more pressing. 

Need for oil. A shortage of oil is prob- 
ably Argentina’s No. 1 problem. The 
country is producing less than half of the 
petroleum it consumes. Imports of oil 
products use up about 200 million dol- 
lars a year that Argentina needs urgently 
for other purposes. 

Perén’s solution has been to let foreign 
companies find and produce oil and sell 
it to the Government's petroleum agency. 
A contract that he made last spring with 
a U.S. company has been pending in 
Argentina’s National Congress for four 
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months, held up by opposition among 
Perénists as well as Radical Party Depu- 
ties. Now the Government is believed to 
have a good chance of making some face- 
saving changes and getting the contract 
approved. Similar deals with other oil 
companies then would follow. Argentina 
eventually may be able to stop spending 
dollars for oil imports. But curing the 
other ills may be more difficult. 

The Government is losing money buy- 
ing and selling farm products. In order 
to stimulate production, it pays farmers 
high prices for wheat and other crops. 
Then it sells abroad for less than cost. 
Experts in the grain trade estimate that 
there is a loss of about $25 on every 
ton of wheat that is exported. The Argen- 
tine Institute for Trade Promotion, which 
handles these transactions, is running 
into the red annually to the tune of about 
2 billion pesos. That figures out to some- 
where hetween 62.5 million and 400 mil- 
lion dollars, depending on which of the 
many rates for the peso is used in making 
the conversion. It’s a question whether 
the national budget can keep on absorbing 
these losses. 

Rationed power. Electric power is 
critically short. New industries and a 
fast-growing population have pushed de- 
mand far beyond existing generating 
capacity. When a cold wave hit Buenos 
Aires recently and thousands of people 
plugged in electric heaters, blackouts re- 


PRESIDENT PERON 
. . . he played for time 






































































sulted in several parts of the city. Ration- 
ing of power among industries is custom- 
ary. So are nightly brownouts. A new 
320,000-kilowatt plant that soon will go 
into service will scarcely begin to fill 
the power deficit. 

Inflation is sending the cost of living 
up about i7 per cent a year, even though 
prices of many essential goods are under 
tight controls. There is the prospect of 
trouble next March 1, when 2,500 labor- 
union contracts throughout the country 
will come up for renewal. 

Argentine food exports, running into 
competition from bountiful crops else- 
where, are not bringing in money enough 
to finance all the essential imports that are 
needed for the general welfare, along with 
raw materials and parts for use by indus- 
tries. Economists estimate that Argentina 
will need an additional 180 million to 200 
million dollars a year over a period of years 
to put itself in good running order, but 
nobody knows where to get the money. 

Blocked profits. New foreign capital, 
in many lines besides oil, could help to 
meet this need. Perén, who formerly op- 
posed foreign capital as a form of “colo- 
nialism,” welcomed it. There are, however, 
many foreign companies in Argentina that 
are not allowed to change their pesos into 
dollars and sterling to send home as profits 
or to use in importing parts and materials. 

As long as the old companies have 
these troubles, some investors will hesi- 
tate to put their money into Argentina. 

Truce with Church? Then there is the 
question of relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Perén was all set to call 
the election of a constitutional assembly 
this autumn, as a step toward separating 
church and state. Then the June revolu- 
tion attempt flared. The election has been 
pushed into the future, perhaps until 
sometime next year. President Perdén, 
thus, seemed inclined not to force the issue 
now. Time may help to find an easy way 
out, as well as to pacify some of his fol- 
lowers who felt he went too far in his 
fight on the Church. 

Time can make the economic troubles 
worse. If some of them are to be straight- 
ened out, drastic changes in policy will 
be required. President Perén showed that 
he could make an about-face on policy 
when he found it necessary. Having new 
Ministers in most of the key spots was 
intended to give him someone to share 
the responsibility with if he were to make 
unpopular changes in an effort to solve 
Argentina’s problems. 
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How “Scotchlite” Works for Fleet Operators 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


For highway freight carriers like Western Express 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, rolling stock carries 
more than just a load . . . it carries the reputation of 
a company. Trucking companies, bus lines and other 
fleet operators, too, know that smartly maintained 
and well-marked trailers and buses not only sell the 
company’s name... but perform the vital double 
service of protecting their vehicles and promoting 
safety 24 hours a day. 

“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting never stops work- 
ing. By day, it is brilliantly colorful... and at night, 
it appears exactly the same. Leading transportation 
companies choose emblems, letters, numbers, and 


Name 


warning strips of “‘Scotchlite” Sheeting because no 
other material is so easy to apply, so long-lasting, 
and so ideally suited for constant on-the-road service. 
It actually outlasts other marking materials—by years! 

Send the coupon today for complete technical 
data on “‘Scotchlite” Sheeting for the transportation 
field. You'll discover that markings of ‘“‘Scotchlite” 
Sheeting give you real public relations on the move. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


“Scotchlite” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining ¥% 
& Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Ave., % 
New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ont. 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. U995, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Please send me complete technical data on ‘‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting 
and further information on the ways we can use it in our business. 


Title 





Company 


City 


Address 
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1801 °*1955 Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen, Scotland, are now in their 
one hundred and fifty-fourth year of business. It has become a cherished custom of 
this House to mark each passing anniversary with a renewed expression of greeting 
and gratitude to American friends. Their appreciation of 12 year old Chivas 


Regal Scotch Whisky has won for it unprecedented acclaim in the United States. 
1801. By 

isions and Scotch 
Whisky to the late King George VI. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY © 86 PROOF * CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. © NEW YORK, N. Ye 





Vtre AR OS 2 DO 


THE WORLD® 


memo 


ON CHINA 


RED-STYLE 


HONG KONG-It’s a saying in the 
Orient that when Red China grants you 
“autonomy —you'd better watch out. 

Peiping, so far, has given “autonomy” 
to about 50 areas in China, large and 
small—each time with pious propaganda 
about “minority rights.” And, each time, 
China’s minority races have found them- 
selves even more firmly controlled by 
the Communists than before. 

Now Peiping has announced 
“autonomy,” Communist style, is to get 
its most important test yet, in the rich 
but undeveloped province of Sinkiang 
on China’s western frontier. 

Informed Chinese say that, if “auton- 
omy” keeps Sinkiang quiet, the device 
will work just about any place for the 
Communists. 

In Sinkiang, no Chinese Government 
has ever been really popular. Most of its 
4.5 million people are Moslem tribesmen 
related to the Turks—not the Chinese— 
in race, language and culture. For years, 


that 


FREEDOM 


they have paid little attention to orders 
sent out by Chinese rulers. 

Reds will be boss. If past perform- 
ances of Communist “autonomy” mean 
anything, Sinkiang’s tribesmen will take 
their political orders from Peiping. Com- 
munists have rigged local elective coun- 
cils so as to give the Chinese a numerical 
edge over the tribesmen. 

Red China, meantime, will be sending 
hordes of young Chinese settlers to over- 
whelm the tribes. Already thousands of 
young Chinese skilled laborers and even 
ricksha pullers have been encouraged to 
leave Shanghai and other industrial cen- 
ters to make their new homes in China’s 
“Wild West.” 

Behind this tremendous effort is the 
Communist plan to assign Sinkiang a key 
role in the economic and military build- 
up of Red China. 

Air bases under way. Much of 
Sinkiang is wild and desolate. Its glacier- 

(Continued on page 58) 


—Eastfoto 


POLITICAL LECTURE FOR SINKIANG HERDSMEN 
“Autonomy” may be the beginning of the end 
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Another u p-to-date 


prod uct gels... 


TALKING POINTS 
and SAVINGS with 


DUREZ PHENOLICS 


Ge 


x 


These materials offer you a fruitful 
approach to savings on the production 
line as well as buyer benefits for your 
products. Either result is profitable... 
both are doubly so. 


For example, a major part of finish- 
ing cost on this new Peirce Magnetic 
Belt Dictation unit was saved by using 
Durez for the five-piece molded case 
and dial panel. The desired color and 
quality of finish is applied by a low- 
cost process that would have been 
impossible on metal parts. Being self- 
insulating, the material prevents shorts 
in units. In two belt drum parts it also 
contributes to constant signal output 
needed for distortion-free recording. 
Ease in maintaining rigid dimensional 
tolerances and ability to mold-in slots, 
holes, and threaded inserts also helped 
to hold cost down. 

Whether or not you are already us- 
ing plastics, it will pay you to inquire 
into the phenolics today. Call on our 
experience without obligation. 

To keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in this field, let us send you our 
“Plastics News”’ each month. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
909 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Export Agents: Omni Products Corporation, 
464 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
THAT FIT THE JOB 
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...Of heavy machinery 
In the free-port of Copenhagen, this compact Clark truck handles 
awkward pieces of cement-making machinery on their way to Denmark’s 
export markets. In several foreign countries, Clark has licensed manu- 
facturers to produce many of the models in the Clark line. The world over, 
Clark sets the standards for materials handling equipment. 


...Or Capacity loads of lumber 


Soft, wet terrain doesn’t limit the effectiveness of this Michigan 
Tractor Shovel, owned by a Pennsylvania lumber mill. With high flota- 
tion tires and full power on all four wheels, the Michigan simply works 
where other machines bog down. Clark’s Automotive Division designs 
and manufactures the heavy-duty axles and transmissions which are the 
heart of all Clark machines. In its own right, the Automotive Division 
produces vital power-train components for leading manufacturers of 
farm equipment and commercial vehicles. 


Michigan is a trade mark of Clark Equipment Company 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 124, Mich. 


For 50 years, specialists in the basic business of 
Transmitting Horsepower to Multiply Manpower 











A place where Red China 
and Russia are rivals .. . 


topped mountains are among the world’s 
highest. But this province, almost as big 
as Texas and Oklahoma combined, is 
rich in oil, tungsten and coking coal. 
Uranium has also been reported in Sin- 
kiang. Some of its valleys, exceptionally 
fertile when snow-ted streams are run- 
ning, produce fine wool, hides and fruit. 

The Communists are finding Sinkiang 
strategically impertant. It is located next 
door to Russia and Kashmir, and is with- 
in easy bombing range of Pakistan, India 
and the Middle East. 

Sinkiang is a closed military area. New 
air bases that could serve both Russia 
and China are being built along the 
southern border of Sinkiang. 

What is holding back Communist 
builders right now, more than anything 
else, is a iack of good communications. 
It takes three months to drive a truck 
from Peiping to western Sinkiang—a 
trip that requires only nine hours by 
air. The Reds hope to break this com- 
munications jam in the next two years by 
completing a railroad from Central China 
across Sinkiang and into Soviet Russia. 

Moscow is helping. In all this de- 
velopment, the Russians are playing an 
important role. For instance, Chinese are 
building their railway with “Soviet ad- 
vice and assistance.” Russian specialists 
are helping the Chinese construct oil re- 
fineries and power plants, and will train 
Chinese to operate those installations. 

The Russians, however, do not appear 
to dominate Sinkiang as they did 10 and 
20 years ago. In those years, Soviet 
troops took part in local rebellions against 
Nationalist China. Russians ran the tung- 
sten and oil industries. Soviet diplomats 
were busy everywhere. They stirred up 
trouble for the Nationalists and recruited 
agents for Communism. 

Today, Communist China has sole 
ownership of Sinkiang’s biggest com- 
panies. The Russians maintain consulates 
only in two towns. Peiping is sending a 
stream of propagandists and teachers to 
Sinkiang to win friends for Red China. 

Obviously the Russians still have a 
great interest in Sinkiang. And it is 
equally obvious that the Chinese Com- 
munists are taking no chance on that in- 
terest getting out of hand. 

What Red China’s rulers are trying 
to do now is to keep Sinkiang pacified 
for the next few years. Once the railroad 
is completed, Chinese settlers will pour 
into Sinkiang. After that, it will not be 
long until Sinkiang becomes just another 
province of Communist China. 
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PROBLE 


Interested in it? So are we! 

For part of the work in advanced design at Martin 
includes an overall search into the basic laws of the 
universe—probing the unknown in every field that 
relates to airborne systems. 


As a result of this far-reaching program of ex-. 


ploration—which includes the establishment of an 
independent laboratory for pure and advanced re- 


GRAVITY 


search—exciting new long-range developments have 
created exceptional opportunities at Martin on proj- 
ects of the highest priority and importance. 
Opportunities such as these are an engineer’s 
dream!...If you are one of the many creative engi- 
neers who are lost in large organizations, anchored 
to static, non-creative jobs — ceiling zero, visibility 
zero — you’d do well to look into the Martin story. 
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HAULING AIR-CONDITIONERS 





TRAILER 
RESTRICTS CARGO 
TO 5 AIR- 
CONDITIONERS 


d 


35’ VoLumE* VAN 
INCREASES CARGO TO 
9 AIR-CONDITIONERS ! 





10,000 EXTRA POUNDS 
OF PAYLOAD! 





Smith's Transfer hauls air-condi- 

tioners from this new Westing- 

World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers house Air Conditioning Divison 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY = 10947 Harper Avenue * Detroit 32, Michigan plant a Mawaten, Virgisig, direct 
7 to building contractors and con- 

- tetas Auntie dimiccede aia os struction firms all over the country. 
call to arrange a loading de- | COMPANY __ — ad Including its wholly owned sub- 
monstration at my plant. ADDRESS ae ee a sidiary, the Service, Storage and 
Transfer Co. of Bloomfield, West 
Va., Smith’s Transfer is the largest 
carrier now domiciled in Virginia. 


Please send complete literature on | CITY 
the Volume*Van Trailer. ee 


[] Please send the bocklet, “New FILL IN AND ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
Ways To Profit’. AND MAIL. THERE IS NO OBLIGATION. 














rox Westinghouse, SMITH’S TRANSFER CARRIES . . . 
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Regardless Of The Size Of The Product You Ship 
You'll Ship More In Fruehauf Volume Vans! 


IF YOUR PRODUCT creates a large 
bulky package, the unique design 
of the VolumeX*Van usually pro- 
vides more efficient loading. 
Westinghouse realized an 80% in- 
crease in payload per trip shipping 
commercial air-conditioners. 
Tappan Stove Company realized a 
50% increase in payload per trip. 
IF YOUR PRODUCT can be pack- 
aged in regular-sized containers, the 
extra inside capacity of the 
VolumexVan permits the loading 
of from one to three extra tiers of 
cargo the length of the Trailer. 
Shwayder Brothers were able to load 


200 additional pieces of Samsonite lug- 
gage for a 33% increase in payload. 


ASK ABOUT THE 


64900 SERIES” VOLUME*VAN, 


wow READY FOR 


IF YOUR PRODUCT creates an 
irregularly shaped package, or if 
you ship mixed loads, the 
VolumexVan allows you to take 
full advantage of all extra inside 
capacity — practically eliminating 
costly dead space. 

Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., shipping 

long, narrow packages, realized a 38% 

increase in payload. 

Ironrite, Inc., shipping ironers of 3 

different sizes, from 67 lbs. to 173 

Ibs., realized a 34% gain in payload. 
CALL OR WIRE your Fruehauf 
Branch today, or mail the coupon 
below for a free demonstration of 
the additional payload you could 
ship in Fruehauf Volume*Vans. 


Tremendous Increases In 
Payload Are Being Realized 
by Manufacturers of All 
Types of Products, Including: 


Cereals—22% 
Wood Products—33% 
Envelopes—18.8% 
Kitchen Ranges—50% 
Television Tubes—25% 
Cigarettes—27% 
lroners—50% 
Baked Goods—22% 
Glass Containers—58% 


Television and Radio- 
Phonograph Sets—40% 


Bread—88% 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


iMMEDIATE DELIVERY! Lighting Fixtures—38% 

Washers and Dryers--20% 

Rotisserie Broilers—25% 
Soap—33.5% 


Luggage—33% 





Textiles—52.6% 
Hassocks—50% 


Cedar Chests—23% 











with TOP ROCKET SCIENTISTS OF ARMY 
Dr. von Braun, Maj. Gen. Simon 


SPACE TRAVEL—SOONER 
THAN YOU THINK 


What do the Army’s top rocket experts, who 
deal with practical problems of sending mis- 
siles through space, think about 
the chances of space travel soon? 

Will people actually be traveling around the 
moon in the next 10 or 15 years? Are solutions 
to the big problems in sight yet? Just how 
will practical obstacles be met? 

Here are the answers, as given in an ex- 
clusive U.S. News & World Report interview 


Q: Will man ever, as a practical matter, get outside the 
atmosphere into outer space 250 to 300 miles above earth? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. There is actually no definite limit to 
the upper atmosphere. The atmosphere just gets thinner and 
thinner and just fades away, so to speak. 

Q: Will man himself get up that high? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes, at the highest altitudes attained so 
far by man over 90 per cent of the atmosphere has already 
been lost anyway, so we are talking about the loss of the re- 
maining 10 per cent. If a pressurized capsule or cockpit 
would burst at these altitudes that have been reached by 
airplanes, the effect on the pilot would be about the same as 
in outer space. 

Q: Could you send a man up in, say, the next five years or 
so? 

Dr. von Braun: The trouble would be: There are several 
rockets that can carry a man up into the stratosphere, but 
how would you get the guy down alive? That is much more 
difficult than getting him up. It is for this reason that wingless 
rockets have never been manned. 

Q: So that the idea of a pressurized space ship is not 
just fantastic? 

Dr. von Braun: No, no. In fact, any high-altitude research 
aircraft that flies today would maintain cabin pressures just 
as easily in the vacuum of outer space. 

Q: Man has already gone up to where there is virtually 
no atmosphere— 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. 

Q: All you really need now is some kind of parachute to 
flutter him down to earth again? 

Dr. von Braun: For this reason all “manned rocket flights” 
have been done with winged aircraft simply to get the man 
back again, to enable him to land again. If you put him in a 
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with two of the country’s leading figures in 
the missiles field—Dr. Wernher von Braun and 
Maj. Gen. Leslie E. Simon. 

Dr. von Braun, who directed Germany's V-2 
effort in World War Il, now heads the U.S. 


Army's Guided Missile Development Center 
at Redstone Arsenal, Alabama. 


General Simon is assistant chief of the Army 
Ordnance Corps, and chief of its Research and 
Development Division. 


rocket going vertically, you could conceivably land him with 
a parachute, but that’s pretty tricky undertaking, so it is 
probably safer to put him in a pressurized cabin and have him 
fly up there in a winged rocket-propelled aircraft. 

Q: If you got a space platform up there, what practical 
purposes would it serve? 

Dr. von Braun: I think the most important long-range 
effect of a space platform would be that it would be the 
jump-off place for ventures into deeper space. 

Q: For explorations into space— . 

Dr. von Braun: It would be a decisive step away from 
terrestrial gravity. While it is almost impossible, at least 
with chemical power, to fly to the moon direct—and cer- 
tainly it would be impossible to fly to the planets direct— 
the space station as a jump-off basis for travel into deeper 
space would be logical. 

Q: Do you mean you could build a platform big enough 
from which to send another rocket farther out? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. But the essential thing is not so much 
the station as such but the orbit. It is quite conceivable to 
fly a great number of rockets into an orbit and either assem- 
ble a brand-new one for deep space in such an orbit or just 
take one of the rockets brought up with the other ones and 
go deeper into space from that orbit. The important thing 
is not so much that you have a huge space station but that 
you use the orbit as a kind of refueling station. 

Q: It’s hard to visualize how you would get from one 
rocket to the other— 

Dr. von Braun: If you fly in the orbit, you have on a space 
suit, you open the door and just step out and the moment 
you leave the ship you become a little satellite on your own. 

Q: How do you guide yourself to the next rocket? 

Dr. von Braun: You will have a reaction pistol. If you 
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Basic Methods Are Known... Next Question: How to Get 


Men Back to Earth . . . Platform Needed for Trip to Moon 


shoot an ordinary pistol, the recoil will push you in the 
opposite direction. Here, instead of using a pistol, you 
would probably use a little rocket motor that you operate 
like a pistol and you aim it in this direction and it moves 
you in the opposite direction. You can freely float there 
in space, supported by centrifugal force very much like 
the satellite itself. 

Q: And you can transfer in midspace from one rocket 
to another rocket? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. You can do it in outer space. 

Q: What about your traveling at 18,000 miles an hour— 
you wouldn’t have the sensation of travel? 

Dr. von Braun: You wouldn't have the sensation of travel 
at all. Here may be one rocket ship and there another, and 
for you the other rocket ship is at a complete standstill. It 
hangs there in space and all you see is that the earth is 
slowly rotating underneath. That is the sensation you get. 
It’s very much like sitting in an airplane sipping a cup of 
coffee while you are flying 500 miles an hour. There is 
just the sensation of the earth moving underneath. 

Q: If you had a satellite rocket of, say, 1,000 pounds 
moving along at speeds of thousands of miles an hour so 
that it would stay in an orbit, and then if a man with 
the equipment on him weighing 300 pounds stepped out 
of the rocket at that speed, wouldn’t he tend to fly much 
farther off into space in order to reach a balanced orbit of 
his own? 


Dr. von Braun: No. This orbit condition exists for every 
molecule in the rocket, no matter whether it’s an instru 
ment of the ship itself or a man inside the ship. 

Q: But if he separates himseif from the ship— 

Dr. von Braun: Even then. Because both the gravitational 
force and the inertia force are in each and every molecule of 
the ship and the man. It is for this reason that weightlessness 
has actually nothing to do with being oviside the gravitational 
field. It simply means that the ship and the pilot inside the 
ship are subjected to exactly the same laws of motion of 
heavenly bodies. As a result, there can be no differential 
force between the man inside the ship and the ship surround- 
ing him. If the man leaves the ship, he is not coasting inside 
the ship but he is coasting outside the ship. That’s the 
whole difference. 

Gen. Simon: One thing you would get there, though, 
would be: If the man stepped outside the ship, the ship would 
tend to follow the man according to Newton’s third law of 
gravity, which is that all matter attracts all other matte 
with a force which is proportional to the product’s mass and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance between 
them. 

So, if the man stepped outside of the ship, there would 
be a tendency for the ship to follow the man or the man to 
follow the ship, whichever way you choose to look at it, and 
they would tend to come together again. 

(Continued on next page) 
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“A space platform. . 
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. would be the jump-off place for ventures into deeper space” 
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Q: How are you going to get these lined up togeth- 
er? You send up one rocket after another. How are you 
going to get another rocket parallel with it or running along- 
side it? 

Dr. von Braun: This is actually a pretty difficult 
question. We call that the “rendezvous” problem of the 
orbit. There are certain requirements that must be met. In 
the first place, you can fire the next ship only at a 
certain time. 

If it’s in the equatorial plane, the orbit is particularly 
simple. In other words, your orbit goes around the equator. 
You would have to fire your second rocket at the right time 
so that the rise in the orbit of this first ship that is up there 
would be in the right angularity. 

If you have an inclined orbit, if the orbits incline from 
the plane of the equator, then you have the problem of the 
earth rotating within the orbit and you can fire that thing 


only once in 24 hours, at a certain given time, in order to 
meet the other station. But you wouldn’t try to place the 
second rocket too close to the first one. 

In order not to endanger the first rocket, you may want to 
place it, say, two or four miles away from the first. It is 
only after you have established yourself in the orbit that 
you would inch your way backwards. 

Q: By firing your little gun— 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. You are applying only little correc- 
tions in the orbit and you would drift the two things together 
slowly. 

Q: Is there any danger of collision? 

Dr. von Braun: Well, it is very much the same problem as 
berthing an ocean liner. You don’t go into the berth at 30 
knots.’ The last motion is really a very, very slow thing be- 
cause you don’t want to hurt the pier or the ship. It’s very 
much the same proposition. 
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FUTURE SPACE TRAVEL will look like this. Rockets with wings will carry men into space, 
return them safely. A space station will travel around the earth. Men will move between 
rockets and platforms in special suits, use jet pistols for motive power. 


Q: But with a slight miscalculation, they might collide— 

Dr. von Braun: Space is a pretty big place. 

Q: If you can run them up within two miles of each 
other, it would seem you could also run them up exactly 
together— 

Dr. von Braun: This can be avoided. After all, you can 
see the other ship there and you can evade it. | think the 
problem is not half so difficult as, shall we say, the traffic 
problem around the airport. 

Q: These would be manned objects? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes, but it would not necessarily be the 
case, for example, when you carry fuel supplies into an orbit, 
say, to refuel a ship in the orbit. It is entirely conceivable to 
fire a manned rocket up into the orbit and then use this first 
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ship to guide other cargo rockets up into the grooves, so to 
speak, of the orbit, and then pick it up with remote control 
and guide it and move accordingly. 

Q: You'd just need one to start with, in other words? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes, a kind of orbit-approach system. 

Q: Then you could send up several rockets, each of which 
carries much more fuel than it needs to stay up there, and 
then after they are all up there, you can assemble all the 
spare fuel into one rocket to go on up farther— 

Dr. von Braun: That is precisely the idea. 

Q: After you get your space platforms up there, do you 
really visualize people taking off for the moon? 

Dr. von Braun: It is actually simpler to go to the moon 

(Continued on next page) 





... “First logical step would be a flight around the moon” 


from a space station than to build a space station. I would 
say in this respect that passenger or cargo-carrying rockets of 
a substantial carrying capacity—in other words, rockets that 
can really carry a few tons into an orbit—is the essential 
preliminary step. Once such rockets are available, it’s just 
a question of the number of rockets to assemble enough 
weight in the orbit to fill a ship to be able to fly it to the 
moon. 

Q: How long would it take to fly to the moon? 

Dr. von Braun: | think the first logical step would not be a 
Hight to the moon including a landing, but a flight around 
the moon. Five days would be the minimum to go from our 


Wide World 


THE FACE OF THE MOON 


“‘We have always looked at just one side”’ 


orbit around the moon and back to the orbit—five days out 
and five days back. 

Q: That couldn't include a stopover? 

Dr. von Braun: Going around the moon and returning to 
the space stations, without landing and without a second 
take-off from the moon, is a lot cheaper than an operation 
involving landing on the moon, because you would have to 
slow the ship down, land it on the moon, and then take off 
from the moon again, and you would have to carry all the 
fuel out there. 

Gen. Simon: And, of course, a most interesting thing about 
it would be to see the other side, anyway—because the 
moon has the same rotation on its axis as the earth has and 
so we have always looked at just one side of the moon. 

Q: Why would anybody want to go to the moon? 


Dr. von Braun: Sir Edmund Hillary answered this when 
he was asked about why he wanted to climb Mount Everest: 
“Because it’s there.” 

Q: If we get outside what we generally consider our 
atmosphere—say, 500 miles above the surface of the earth— 
and, if we try to put a man in this satellite, does he en- 
counter the problem of weightlessness? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. 

Q: Can man survive that? 

Dr. von Braun: For limited periods of time, weightlessness 
can be simulated in an aircraft. The simplest method of doing 
this is to fly a high-altitude aircraft through what is called 
a ballistic arc. 

Take, for example, a jet plane, level it off, raise it again at 
about a 45-degree angle, and then cut the engines back to so 
much thrust that you just cancel out the drag. In this case 
the airplane has apparently no drag because the. drag is 
compensated by thrust, and you fly that plane through the 
ballistic arc so there are no lift forces acting upon the plane 
and you have a weightless condition for the duration of this 
ballistic flight. 

Q: How long has this been done? 

Dr. von Brayn: I think it has been done up to about 40 
seconds in airplanes available today, and it’s quite con- 
ceivable by just increasing the maximum velocity of the plane 
by using the latest type of rocket airplanes to extend this to, 
say, one or two minutes. 


LEARNING TO LIVE IN SPACE— 


Q: What happened in that time? 

Dr. von Braun: Some reports have been published on this 
subject. They have even made such ballistic flights with 
passengers aboard, strapped to their seats, and have them 
make sketches and see how the sketches were distorted to 
find out how people react under these conditions. There's 
the indication that after man has been through the experience 
a few times his sketches apparently improve. So that you can 
prebably train a man to take these conditions. 

The problem of weightlessness is twofold—there’s the 
physical problem and the psychological problem. Now, the 
physical problem is straightforward. You can sleep and eat 
in the horizontal position just as well as in the vertical 
position, so there weightlessness is no handicap. In fact, you 
can even eat with your head hanging down. Try it. It works. 
The muscles in the esophagus even work uphill. 

Q: Does everything else work uphill? 

Dr. von Braun: Well, we don't know that. But the psycho- 
logical effect is a little more important, because usually 
weightlessness is experienced when you fall down. Where 
you jump from a diving board, you are weightless until the 
time that you hit the water. 

It is actually caused by two little pebbles in the so-called 
semicircular canals of the inner ear. These pebbles floating 
in liquid rest on thousands of hairs protruding radially into 
this cave, and whatever hair that pebble is resting on, we 
call this “down,” so to speak. When the pebble comes to rest 
on another set of hairs, you have immediately the feeling, 
“Now I have a new ‘down’ in my head.” 

The problem of weightlessness is that the pebble is 
completely reoriented and just floats weightless in this 
liquid. As a result, there is no “up” and “down” for the period 

(Continued on page 68) 
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MOVE FORWARD 
Build South 


MOVE FORWARD in an area of accelerating buy- 
ing power — where the.twenty-year increase in de- 
partment store sales of 574% more than doubled that 
of the nation—where the increase in total retail sales 
soared over the national average by 72%. 

BUILD SOUTH. New, growing buying power 
assures an active market for your products in the 
South. Sales join with mild climate, ample power, 
and skilled workers to make this area ideal for nearly 
all types of manufacturing. 

For a businessman’s approach to your questions 
relating to the South, write to the Industrial Develop- 
ment Division of any of these companies: 


Shaded section designates area served by the 
four investor-owned electric power companies in 
The Southern Company system. 


Alabama Power Company Gulf Power Company 
Birmingham, Alabama Pensacola, Florida 


Georgia Power Company Mississippi Power Company 
Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


Atlanta ¢ Birmingham 
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... ““Weightlessness is not serious—you can get used to it” 


of weightlessness. Now, the human body is apparently so 
constituted that, the moment weightlessness occurs, it throws 
the entire body into a kind of state of alarm, because usually 
after weightlessness some impact is impending. Hence, 
the alarm to prepare the body for the impending impgct. 

Now, the big problem of extended weightlessness is: What 
is going to happen if there’s no all-clear signal to the end 
of the alarm? Will the body and brain get used to this and 
take it for granted there is no impact after the fall? 

Q: Do your brief experiments to date indicate that people 
can be trained to compensate for that? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. Our experience to date indicates 
that people who are not used to it are certainly thrown into 
a kind of panic because they are not used to the condition. 
But once they are accustomed to the condition, they take it 
for granted, just as people taken out for an airplane ride 
for the first time were probably afraid of it and doubtful, 
and nowadays people don’t even bother to look out of the 
window while the airplane takes off. 

Q: If we had a manned platform orbiting around the 
earth, these people would have to be able to withstand that 
reaction for several days or weeks? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. 

Q: Could that be done? Could people be trained to do 
that? 

Dr. von Braun: My personal feeling is that the time will 
come when old space men will complain that they can’t 
sleep in a bed. 


NEW WAYS TO EAT— 


Q: Are there any other phenomena like that? 

Dr. von Braun: I think this problem of weightlessness is 
not a serious thing. You can get used to it. You have to make 
certain practical provisions for it. For instance, eating under 
normal conditions, for a normal dish, will not be very simple 
because the meal may float away. You will have to have a 
spring-loaded lid on your dish and you may not use a spoon 
but maybe some tongue-like device. And, of course, ventila- 
tion is another consideration because it might be conceivable 
that a fellow would choke in his own exhaled air, since it 
is only through ventilation that it is possible to take the 
carbon dioxide out of the air. In normal atmosphere, carbon 
dioxide just sinks down to the ground. 

Q: Your used breath wouldn't float away from you—it 
would just stay with you like a cloud? 

Dr. von Braun: Yes, but a circulating fan does the trick, 
just blows it away from you. So that ventilation is probably 
an important consideration. 

Q: Suppose we do get a space platform out there and we 
find then we are able to live in this strange new condition. 
What good is it? What have we learned? Does it have any 
practical application? Can we photograph the earth? What 
can we do with it? Collect heat and send it back to the 
earth for use? 

Gen. Simon: I don't believe those are scientific questions. 

Q: One of them is. Can you take pictures and send them 
back to the earth? Could you televise things back? 

Gen. Simon: Your guesses are almost as good as anyone 
else’s. Those are not really scientific questions. Whether you 
can photograph or not is just a matter of gathering light. We 
can photograph stars and we wouldn't even think of traveling 
to the stars. It’s just a matter of getting the light back. If you 


wanted to photograph portions of the earth’s surface, it seems 
to me there are much easier ways to do it. According to a 
recent issue of the Evening Star [Washington, D.C., news- 
paper], that is no problem, 

Q: It is a scientific problem, I think, as to whether you could 
get a television sending station to get through the ionosphere— 

Gen. Simon: Well, you are asking an important question 
now, and we think you can get that answer from a small 
satellite. That is, what we want to do is learn fundamentals. 
You learn how to answer many questions. And you not only 
learn to answer many questions, but you learn also to postu- 
late other questions, and that’s how this thing builds up to 
where it is right now. 

Since 1938 we've built up enormously. We've learned to 
ask questions and learned to answer a lot of them. That is 
why we can answer the question [whether a satellite could 
be launched at all] that was brought out in the President’s 
announcement of the satellite project on July 29. It wasn’t 
that we learned that answer last week. We've learned that 
answer in the past decade or more—that we have all the 
things, the components, that are needed to make this sort 
of thing. We know just how to make them. 

We are able to postulate a question to which we know 
there’s a potential answer. In fact, we can schedule the rate 
at which you'll get the answers, because it doesn’t require 
further research. We know that this is a straightforward 
proposition because we've gathered these fundamental pieces 
of information over the years and built it up logically, step 
by step. 

Then we have an array of components which, in this in- 
stance, we’ve gathered from our various missiles that we've 
had under development. But it’s just as if you'd start to build 
a house and you've never built a house like this before, or, if 
you had a flair for Gothic-type churches and chose to make 
Gothic windows, you’d know where to get them. You know 
where to get the stone for the basement, you know where to 
get the timber for the stairs, and you can schedule just when 
you can occupy that house or church. You know it’s a straight- 
forward proposition. 


“WE KNOW FUNDAMENTALS”— 


Now, having gathered our fundamentals and then gathered 
certain development things—say, a motor from this missile 
and a framework from that one, and put the parts together— 
we have left only the techniques of putting those together 
about which we know all the fundamentals, and of how we 
can separate each part, and how it will come apart, and 
what will be left, and so on. 

So, it’s a straightforward building thing. If we take this 
step, we will gather more fundamentals concerning the 
physical make-up of the universe and the laws that govern 
it—the ionosphere, the density of air, and many other things— 
that will enable us to answer questions that we now have 
in our minds and enable us to postulate future questions. 

At the present time, I’m afraid none of us sitting around 
this table, if we were offered tickets to go to Mars—if we 
had atomic power instead of normal oxidation power—would 
be interested. But maybe, if we learned a few things, on 
the other hand, we might. We may learn to postulate ques- 
tions that would become important. At present, the question 
is trivial because it is pure fantasy. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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NOW ON STREAM AT SUN OIL REFINERIES 


O OSS 


BENZENE 


PROPYLENE TRIMER and TETRAMER 


TOLUENE 


MIXED XYLENES 


SUNAPTIC ACIDS (high molecular weight naphthenic acids) 
SULFONATE WS (water soluble sulfonate) 


PDO-40 (polymerized drying oil) 


SUN OIL COMPANY SETS NEW 


HIGH STANDARDS IN PETROCHEMICALS 


Constantly growing demand for purer petrochemicals 
met by new Sun Oil petrochemical plants 


Chemists and manufacturers are constantly search- 
ing for chemical raw materials that will bring higher 
yields ...increased plant efficiency ...better quality 
in finished products. 

Sun Oil Company is satisfying this demand with 
their new petrochemical plants, which are among 
the largest and most modern in the country. 

Today Sun’s plants are producing petrochemicals 
unsurpassed in purity and quality. Typical are Sun 
Toluenes, which are guaranteed to contain less than 
0.5% paraffins, well below the ASTM maximum of 
1.5%. 

Butylenes are eliminated from Sun Oil’s propylene 
polymers. Sunaptic acids are saving thousands of 
dollars when used as a replacement for oleic acids, 
commercial naphthenic acids and synthetic acids in 
corrosion inhibitors for oil well casings and oil pipe- 
lines. 

Other Sun Oil petrochemicals are just as outstand- 


ing. A rapidly growing list now includes benzene, 
toluene, mixed xylenes, propylene trimer and tetra- 
mer, high molecular weight naphthenic acids, water 
soluble sulfonates and polymerized drying oils. NH, 
and sulfur will soon be added to the list. More are 
in the planning stage. 

If you are now using a petrochemical, or are devel- 
oping new uses, see your Sun representative, or write 
for one of Sun’s Technical Bulletins. Address SuN 
Om Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. US-9. 


SOON AVAILABLE FROM SUN OIL’S 
NEW PETROCHEMICAL PLANTS 


=> 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY, pricscicris s, ro 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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-.- “l imagine there will be a scramble for space up there” 


Q: How about the heat problem out there? Can that be 
overcome? So far as people being out in space, would they 
be likely to burn up? 

Dr. von Braun: That’s a very interesting question. Outer 
space has a reputation of being very cold, but the fact of the 
matter is that there is absolutely no temperature in outer 
space at all, because temperature by definition is a measure 
of the velocity of the molecules. Well, if there are no mole- 
cules, there can be no temperature. 


HOW TO STAY WARM— 


Q: However, there are sun rays out there— 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. 

Q: And once you place an object there that will absorb 
those sun rays, you will get temperature in the object— 

Dr. von Braun: Yes. This is precisely the question. In other 
words, the temperature of a body in outer space is governed 
by only one thing—namely, the ratio between absorbed 
solar heat and heat reradiated into outer space. 

For example, if you take an object and shade it completely 
from the sun’s rays and from the reflection of the earth’s 
atmosphere, it will lose temperature through radiation until 
it approaches absolute zero. But the moment you expose it 
to the sun it will heat up. 

Now, if the surface close to the sun is black, it will absorb 
a lot of heat. If the surface on the shadow side is a mirror 
finish, and if you turn the thing around and expose the mirror 
surface to the sun, it will reflect all the solar heat and the 
black surface will radiate the heat out. 

If you take a sphere and make it half mirror and half 
black, simply by rotating it with respect to the sun you can 
obtain any temperature you want. This is essentially the 
method used in controlling temperatures in space. Probably 
you wouldn’t make it black on one side and mirror finished 
on the other, but make it white and mirror finish throughout 
and control your temperature with Venetian blinds. This is 
about the method that would do it. 

Q: To clear up some questions about the landing platform, 
you say it may not be a platform as such, but just a series 
of rockets. Is it possible to assemble something out there, 
some solid mass, like a platform? How would that be done 
and what would it be like? 

Dr. von Braun: It depends on the purpose of that plat- 
form. Most certainly there will be one. General Simon just 
pointed out, man’s first foothold in outer space will be one of 
the most valuable laboratories. So, I imagine that once you 
can bring people up there and establish reasonable working 
conditions in outer space, there will really be a scramble for 
space. It will be very difficult to rent space for laboratories 
and research institutions. 

To provide reasonable living conditions in outer space 
could probably be done as follows: You prefabricate a struc- 
ture on the ground, for example, some plastic material, ma- 
terial used in rubber rafts, rubberized nylon, and you ship 
these parts in cargo rockets up to orbit and bolt such a struc- 
ture together out of all the prefabricated units and finally in- 
flate the whole thing with internal pressure—that could be 
oxygen to provide an artificial atmosphere within. Then you'd 
use the space inside this shape as living and working quarters 
for the people that work up there. One conceivable con- 
figuration would be a wheel-shaped space station that would 
look like a great automobile tire. It would have its rigidity 


from internal pressure and it would be shipped up in pieces 
just bolted together and these in turn would be bolted to- 
gether in space. 

Q: Riveters hanging in space— ' 

Dr. von Braun: Not riveters, but people who would con- 
nect flaps, and so on. 

Q: How soon do you think such a way-station platform in 
space could actually be produced and put up there? How 
many years do you give it? 

Dr. von Braun: That is a question of the financial effort 
behind it. I think it is a combined engineering-scientific 
problem like many others, and usually the time factor de- 
pends on how many engineers and how many scientists and 
how much time to solve the problem. That’s the root of the 
whole question. 

Q: Do you think it could be done in 10 years if enough 
effort were put behind it? 

Dr. von Braun: Maybe 15. 

Q: You’ve been quoted as saying that you could have 
manned stations encircling the earth at 1,075 miles altitude 
by 1985— 

Dr. von Braun: Yes, that is the time when we would be, 
most likely, ready to have a space station. 

Q: What do you think of that estimate, General? 

Gen. Simon: Well, I would say it takes something of the 
order of four years to develop an ordinary artillery piece, 
the order of seven years to develop a guided missile, certain- 
ly it would take several multiples of that time to develop 
a missile for that sort of thing. But there has to be an in- 
centive to obligate that money and people and time to do 
that sort of thing. At present we don’t see that incentive. 

Q: That brings us right back to the question: What good 
is this, and how can you sell it to the taxpayers? 

Gen. Simon: You can’t, not until we learn more so that we 
can see that there’s something to be gained by doing this 
and to supply that incentive. 


WHAT NEW DATA WILL MEAN— 


Q: Is the information we are likely to get from this satel- 
lite necessary to advance any further in the field of inter- 
continental missiles? 

Gen. Simon: Let’s not put it that way, if you don’t mind. 
Let’s say this: If we're successful in this small satellite, we 
will enhance our knowledge of fundamentals. That is the 
purpose of the experiment--to enhance our knowledge of 
fundamentals, particularly in connection with the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. If we enhance our knowledge of 
fundamentals, then that increase has a tremendous leverage 
power in increasing our ability to satisfy purely utilitarian 
needs like making better missiles or making better antitank 
weapons, or anything else. 

It must always follow that if you increase your fundamental 
knowledge, you become immensely more progressive. Now, 
if we want to specify in what ways we will become more 
progressive, in the first place, it’s difficult to deal with and, 
in the second place, until we can do it we can’t say it. We 
have speculations on what we can do if we knew more of 
certain things. If we really knew the character of the iono- 
sphere, we'd have ideas on what we could do. If we really 
knew the atmosphere, we could lay our plans much better. 
But what those plans would be is hard to say until you’ve 
acquired the knowledge. 
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You expect efficiency 


everywhere in your plant... 


but here’s one place 
you may have overlooked! 


Company washroom costs are not often 
the object of management scrutiny. But 
the towels your company provides for its 
employees and customers represent a 
steady, continuing outlay—and maybe a 
much larger expense than necessary. 


Don’t let ‘‘cost per case’’ fool you 


Too often towels are selected on the basis of 
price alone. But inferior towels can seldom 
do the job they are supposed to. They can’t 
dry thoroughly—either because they’re not 
absorbent enough . . . or because they’re too 
small ... or because they turn to mush in 
wet hands. When that happens an em- 
ployee naturally has to reach for a second 
towel—or even a third towel. The savings 
you were supposed to get wind up in the 
waste bin. 

Prove for yourself the economy of the 
ScotTissue Towel. One ScotTissue Towel 
dries both hands completely. The result is 
much lower consumption and therefore a 
lower cost per user. In other words, Scot- 


It’s good business to use 


SCOTTISSUE '* 








Tissue Towels deliver exactly what you pay 
for. 


An extra bonus in Employee Morale 


Scott towels are used by most of your em- 
ployees in their own homes—so, naturally, 
they prefer to find them on the job. So soft 
that many people use them for face cloths, 
ScotTissue Towels stay strong and service- 
able even when wet . . . something any user 
is quick to appreciate. 


Test ScotTissue Towels yourself— 
prove their quality 
The best way to evaluate ScotTissue Towels 
is to prove them against the towels you use 
now. Your local Scott representative will 
show you a simple consumption test that 
can result in substantial savings. Scott also 
has a “Planned Poster Program”’ which will 
do much to cut consumption and promote 
cleanliness in your washrooms. This program 
can be yours without obligation—write to 
Scott Washroom Advisory Service®, Scott 
Paper Company, Dept. US-9, Chester, Pa. 
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Only 79 lbs., it will fit in a breadbox 
450 horsepower to 


ERE’S a good illustration of how the battle 
H against size and weight in aircraft is being won. 
Complex jet fighters are jam-packed with all kinds of 
apparatus. So lighter, smaller, better components are 
vital to progress in this field. 

The jet starting engine above is really a miniature 
jet engine itself. In spite of its size and weight, this 
little fella churns up 450 horsepower in three and a half 
seconds, direct cranks some of our biggest jet engines 
revving them up to 1800 r.p.m. in a jiffy! It is one of a 
full series of fuel-air combustion, air turbine and com- 
bination starter-generators developed and built by our 


Utica Division, Utica, N. Y., to fit every jet in the air. 
TESTING FACILITY 

Much of our progress developing and producing 
turbine-driven components for today’s jets as well as 
for future requirements is directly traceable to the 
Bendix Air Turbine Test Facility. The finest of its type 
anywhere, it permits us to simulate conditions from 
ground level to extremely high altitudes to test all 
our turbine-driven components under exact operational 
environments. Conditions are often severe: for example, 
in the case of fuel pumps that deliver 65-degrees- 
below-zero fuel while being driven by a blast of 800° F. 
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REAL POWER PACKAGES 





PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


aviation components. 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
automatic flight systems; airplane and engine 
instruments; flight and navigation instruments; 
components for servo-mechanism and computing 





equipment; stabilizationequipment; foundry products, 


EcLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives; jet engine nozzles; 
textile bobbin holders. 


BENDIX Rapi0o, Towson, Mp. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile and aviation radio; 
television. 


PaciFic, NorTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers 


DIMENSIONS PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
s » aviation components; oxygen eq uipment; 
LENGTH .... 20% HEIGHT .... 13% ultrasonic cleaners 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

WEIGHT .... 79 LBS. automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 

BENDIX PRopucTs, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 

aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering 
guided missiles. 


ScINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
maégnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers 


RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electron tubes: dynamotors; inverters 
AC-DC generators. 


Kansas City, KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 
operated for the Atomic Energy Commission 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES DIVISION, DETROIT, MICH; 
e u ou engineering research. 
@ee ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 


BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 
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BENDIX FRIEZ, Towson, Mb. 
—s meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
and recorders. 


MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins 


BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 


air! Or in the case of turbine wheels that have to fly around in a HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
° ‘? Pp rey" 4 jet engine controls and aircraft pumps 
3500° F. inferno without disintegrating! LAKESHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
Such facilities and knowledge are necessary to anticipate the needs power steering and automotive devices 
° : : : : MOonrTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
of aircraft and engine builders. When you face problems in this field, why por a eartgtigneclin mentary 


not contact our specialists? York, YORK, Pa. 


? . : <s electronic devices; test equipment. 
But Bendix is in more businesses than te le. rae. || Benprx-Ecuirez or Canapa, Ltp. 
Peo ‘ ; || Windsor, Ont. 
aviation. We would like to send you the es See 
. ‘ * , : : BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
brochure ‘“‘Bendix and Your Business’’, yo j | New York City 
; i : ‘ak i AIRCRAFT Propucts Div., TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
a digest of products and technical “ ee fen eevee \ aviation components; radar; electro and 
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sanavedians anemia PY Og ge ‘we Fisher Building « Detroit 2, Michigan 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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MORE METALS WANTED— 


CAN U.S. GET ENOUGH? 


HOW U.S. 
DEMAND 
FOR METALS 
AND MINERALS 
WILL GROW 





ALUMINUM 





BITUMINOUS COAL and lignite 





CHROMITE 





COPPER 





LEAD 





MAGNESIUM 





MANGANESE 





MOLYBDENUM 





NATURAL GAS 





PETROLEUM 





SULPHUR 





TUNGSTEN 





ZINC 
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20% by 1975 


© 1955. By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


Government has just taken a 
new look at many important ma- 
terials and at markets for them. 

More aluminum, steel, coal, 
oil, more of almost everything 
appears to be needed. 

Yet, most materials are not 
expected to be in tight supply. 


The U. S., now feeling shortages of 
steel, copper, aluminum and nickel, is 
going to be under pressure to increase 
supplies of these and other important 
materials for years to come. 

That is one big lesson that can be read 
from a new Government study of more 
than 100 metals and minerals. 

The study, being made ready for pub- 
lication by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
foresees a great growth in markets for 
almost everything during the next two 
decades. 

In some instances, increases verge on 
the fantastic, as shown in the chart on 
this page. For instance, federal experts 
think the nation’s soft-coal mines, just 
now recovering from a serious depres- 
sion, will have a market for 750 million 
tons or more per year before 1975 rolls 
around, That compares with less than 
363 million tons in 1954 and a peak of 
594 million some years ago. 

Generally, the Government thinks sup- 
plies. of metals and other materials can 
be expanded in pace with the growing 
demand, thus avoiding all but temporarv 
shortages. 

Such expansion of supplies, however, 
assumes that the U.S. does not become 
involved in a war which would cut off 
foreign sources, as happened in World 
War II. 

To avoid shortages in peacetime, the 
Government also assumes there will be 
progress in finding new sources of supply 
at home and abroad and new methods of 
exploiting supplies that now are not 
economical. 

Rapid growth. Faster-than-average 
growth is foreseen for light metals. 

Growing markets for aluminum are 
expected in aircraft, automobiles, electric 
cable, wall paneling, siding, lightweight 
irrigation systems, containers and pos- 
sibly in air conditioning. U.S. use, not 

(Continued on page 76) 
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GOING PLACES wo a drop of oil 


with Citres Service... 























Cities Service researchers enter the minute world of the molecule and come 

out with new and better products... for example, 5-D Premium gasolene 

and 5-D Koolmotor oil. The superior performance of these new products has 
boosted sales of Cities Service gasolenes at double the rate of industry demand. 


CITIES Q@ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 


Number 15 of a series 











ROGRESSIVE 
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Special Report 





Metals companies will 
need foreign sources .. . 


including stockpiling, is likely to grow 
from about 1.6 million tons this year to 
more than 2 million by 1960, the federal 
officials believe. 

At the same time, more magnesium 
will be used in planes, trucks, household 
utensils, hardware and other consumer 
goods. 

The steelmaking industry is counted 
on to take greatly increased amounts of 
iron ore, manganese, chromite, molyb- 
denum, nickel, tungsten and other alloy- 
ing materials. Production of steel is fore- 
cast at 150 million tons in 1975, com- 
pared with about 114 million in 1955. 

The metal companies will become in- 


~Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


COPPER MINING 
Also, a search for substitutes 


creasingly dependent on foreign supplies 
during the two decades, the study indi- 
cates. Already, U.S. producers of stee] 
are digging into iron-ore deposits in 
Venezuela and Labrador. 

The U.S. is self-sufficient only in one 
major ingredient used in steels—molyb- 
denum, a hardening agent. But, the 
Bureau points out, when the price is 
high enough, or when a war is on, in- 
dustry can turn to costlier domestic ores 
This already is being done in the case of 
taconite, a newly developed source of 
iron. 

Less for defense? Some raw-mate- 
rials industries wonder what will happen 
if the defense program ever is greatly 
reduced. For them, the Government has 
this reassuring word: In some cases, 
civilian uses will grow enough to elim- 
inate any slack. 

Civilian demand will increase enough 
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. . . Lead: a swing from 
surplus to shortage 


“within 10 or 15 years” to take up all 
the nickel being used in weapons, the 
experts predict. 

Demand for major nonferrous metals 
is expected to grow rather moderately, 
compared with demand for magnesium, 
molybdenum and titanium. 

Search for substitutes for copper has 
been “accelerated,” the Government finds. 
Also, countries that import this metal 
from the U.S. are building their own 
smelters and refineries in an effort to 
become self-sufficient. 

A more cheerful change, from the 
producers’ viewpoint, is predicted in the 
case of lead. This has been a surplus 
metal, propped up by a Government buvy- 
ing program. “In the long run,” the 
Bureau says, “the problem in supply will 
be one of shortage.” 

More for atomic industry. Atomic 
industry is expected to provide markets 
much larger than today’s for some 
of the less-common materials. But, in 
the infancy of this industry, the Bureau 
finds it hard to make any firm pre- 
dictions. 

Price of uranium is being guaranteed 
by Government through March 31, 1962. 
“Uranium demand after 1962 cannot be 
foreseen, although in every respect the 
future seems most encouraging,” the of- 
ficial document says. 

Thorium is seen as a possible substi- 
tute for larger quantities of uranium in 
reactors used for electric power. 

Helium, produced entirely by the Gov- 
ernment, is being used by the Atomic 
Energy Commission for undisclosed pur- 
poses and also is a fuel for rockets and 
guided missiles. 

Bismuth, with thorium or uranium, can 
be used in the so-called “breeder” re- 
actors. Barite can be used in concrete to 
shield against atomic radiation. Cerium 
compounds are used in optical glass and 
in windows of atomic reactors. 

Beryllium and cadmium are materials 
that can control the atomic reaction proc- 
ess. Zirconium is described as the best 
metal discovered so far for “the structural 
material” of nuclear reactors. 

Where demand may drop. In only a 
few instances, the Government report 
sounds rather unencouraging. 

Demand for mercury may decline in 
the near future, but increase somewhat 
over the long run. Radium is found to be 
giving way to other radioactive materials. 
Arsenic is being replaced by less-poison- 
ous materials in insecticides. Aluminum 
oxide has become a substitute for corun- 
dum as a grinding material. 

Demand for bromine, which is used 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Clarys 


where we work!” 


So many offices do have Clary Adding Machines—the wish 

of these girls in business school is almost sure to come true! 
Making a job a joy seems to be a special talent of Clary. 
Never has a 10-Key or Full Key machine combined such speed 
and quietness with simple operation. Or so much beauty 

on top of beautiful engineering. Never such instant 

response, as with Clary’s Power 

Controls. Or such easy multiplication 


and division. 

Over 150,000 businesses are proving that office 
people do best and are happiest with Clary. 

Call today for a demonstration in your office. 
The yellow pages list your nearby Clary dealer 
or Factory Branch Office. 

CLARY CORPORATION, SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 


CREATOR OF MODERN ADDING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS, ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS ...FOR AMERICA AND THE WORLD 








“Why we have a plant 
in Miasinsippi 


HORACE A. CARTER 
President 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 


“Carter's is a growing business. Our plans for 
expansion naturally include expansion in the Hs 
South. Over a year ago we opened our newest plant GF 
in Senatobia, Mississippi. : 

“We are very glad that we decided on Mississippi and on Senatobia. 
We have met with the friendliest cooperation on the part of the com- 
munity. We have been able to staff our plant with intelligent labor. 
Production is going ahead at a satisfactory rate. 


“Furthermore, a word of praise must be said for another deciding 
factor, the policies of the Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board 
which offer many inducements to manufacturing industries like Carter's. 
The progressive attitude of the Board certainly should continue to 
benefit industries and the State of Mississippi.” 


This testimonial is typical of other nationally known industries which 
are now operating in Mississippi. Many industries today are taking 
advantage of the state’s BAWI (balance agriculture with industry) plan 
under which political subdivisions may vote bonds to finance the pur- 
chase of sites and the construction of buildings for lease to new or 
expanding industries. 


We invite your further investigation of Mississippi and its BAWI 
plan. Your request for information will be handled promptly and 
treated with confidence. 
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Outlook for anthracite 
looks bleak to experts... 


in making antiknock gasoline, may dimin- 
ish, as jet engines become general in air- 
craft; these engines do not need the 
antiknock fuels. 

The Bureau also sounds rather skep- 
tical about the outlook for anthracite. A 
reduction in price or some big new use 
is needed to improve the market for this 
fuel, the experts say. 

At the same time, they report a change 
for the better for soft coal: “. . . It is 
believed that the consumption of coal 
has reached its lowest point and that 
the economy already has reached a 
transitional period in which the demand 
for energy of all kinds will increase 
heavily.” 

Big increases in petroleum and natural 
gas, as shown in the chart on page 74, are 
not regarded as sufficient to take care of 
all the country’s future needs. for power. 
Atomic energy is viewed as a serious com- 
petitor for these “fossil” fuels only in the 
very long run. 

Steelmaking is counted on to consume 
millions of tons of additional coal as coke. 
Rising costs of drilling are expected to 
incline the oil and gas companies to 
turn, in the next decade or so, to extract- 
ing oil and gas from coal. 

Not all economists share the Bureau's 
optimism about the future of bituminous 
coal. Some point out that the nation’s 
economy grew greatly from 1936 to 1954 
without any increase in the domestic use 
of coal. They feel the Government may 
be underestimating the development that 
is likely to come in oil, natural gas and 
atomic energy. 

Construction materials. The Bureau 
paints a bright picture of the demand 
for the materials used in construction, 
such as gypsum, lime, sand and gravel. 
It points to a growing demand for some 
new ingredients, including vermiculite 
and perlite, being used in plaster and 
concrete. 

Farmers and chemical companies are 
expected to use more phosphate, potash 
and nitrogen compounds. Sales of phos- 
phate, about 4.2 million pounds in 1954, 
are expected to increase to 4.8 million by 
1960 and 8 million by 1975. 

Some of the least-known materials are 
just coming into use and have promising 
prospects. 

“Recent studies have indicated that the 
production and consumption of rhenium 
are likely to increase several hundred per 
cent in the near future,” the experts re- 
port. This is a metal being used in cor- 
rosion-resistant alloys, electrical contacts, 
certain types of control mechanisms, and 
antiknock compounds. It can be used in 
light bulbs. 
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. . . New report is closer 
to mining-interest views 


Rhenium, however, is very scarce and 
expensive. Production now is only about 
100 pounds a year; it is expected to go 
up to 1,000 pounds in 1956. 

A group of materials known as the 
“rare-earth metals” is finding a wide va- 
riety of uses in alloys, ceramics, optical 
glass and photographic processes. Impor- 
tant deposits are located in the U. S. 

The list of materials likely to have 
growing markets includes also salt, silver, 
sulphur, asbestos, major types of clay, 
industrial diamonds, garnet, germanium, 
lithium, the platinum group of metals, 
fluorspar and boron. 

A previous study. The last time the 
Government made a similar study was 
in 1952. At that time, President Truman’s 
Materials Policy Commission took a 
somewhat different view on a number of 
questions. 

That group felt strongly that the U.S. 
was going to be faced with shortages of a 
great many materials. Stress was laid on 
buying from abroad, on not using up 
domestic ores too rapidly. 

The Truman Commission’s report was 
attacked sharply by domestic mining in- 
terests. The new report seems to be closer 
to their point of view. The Bureau is 
less worried about shortages, about hus- 
banding U.S. reserves. It is more con- 
cerned about protecting domestic industry 
against foreign imports. 

That shows up in the attitude toward 
tariffs. The Truman Commission said: 
“Elimination of the tariff on many indus- 
trial materials would be of benefit to the 
United States.” The Bureau says it wants 
tariff rates that will not hamper foreign 
trade too much “and yet will provide 
enough protection to maintain a healthy 
domestic mining industry.” 

Reasons for optimism. Both reports 
count on vast growth for the U. S. in the 
next 20 years. The Bureau figures there 
will be, by 1975, at least 34 million and 
possibly 56 million more consumers of 
materials. It expects the nation’s total 
output of goods and services to increase 
by 90 per cent and its industrial out- 
put by 80 per cent. Supply of power 
from present types of fuel is to increase 
at least 35 per cent and possibly as 
much as 44 per cent, according to this 
report. 

Thus, the Government is forecasting a 
great future for the mining industry and 
others who process materials, also is 
painting a bright future for the whole 
country. In the major field of raw mate- 
rials, the Government also seems to be 
promising industry a helping hand, in 
the interest of making its happy forecasts 
come true. 
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Here’s a new kind of building that fills the 
commercial needs of most companies for custom- 
tailored office space. The unique aluminum 
curtain wall, pioneered by Alcoa, cuts construc- 
tion costs by speeding erection. Far thinner 
than ordinary walls, it adds hundreds of square 
feet of usable floor space at no additional cost. 
And because it is aluminum, it cuts maintenance 
to the lowest possible minimum. 

For more information on aluminum curtain 
wall construction, call the architectural engineer 
in your local Alcoa sales office. Or write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2199-J Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


CURTAIN WALLS OF ALCOA’ ALUMINUM 





i aS NEW ALCOA LABEL 
your guide to value in 


ALUMINUM CURTAIN WALLS 


THIS KIND OF BUILDING 
HURRIES TO COMPLETION 
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One Governor’s View: 


“EASY MONEY” FROM WASHINGTON 
CAN WEAKEN THE STATES 


Are States coming to rely too much upon 
handouts from the Federal Government? 

Governor Arthur B. Langlie of Washington 
is now raising this question. 

Mr. Langlie tells how federal grants to 
States have multiplied in the last quarter of 
a century. And he links this development with 
the growth of federal power and decline in 
the importance of State governments. 


Governor Langlie expresses alarm at the 
trend. Such grants, he says, enable the Fed- 
eral Government to buy control in fields that 
should be left to the States. 

If States are to maintain their strength and 
independence, the Governor warns, they must 
face up to their responsibilities, pay their own 
way and quit looking to Washington for easy 
money. 


by Arthur B. Langlie 


Governor of Washington 


Ever since the founding of the republic, the division of 
powers and responsibilities between the National Govern- 
ment and the States has been the cardinal question in our 
federal system. The great debate before and during the 
Constitutional Convention aimed to find a balance between 
the necessary central authority and the greatest amount of 
individual freedom and local self-determination. It continued 
and is far from ended... . 

co oO o 

We all know that during our living memory a major change 
has occurred in our federal system, that the tremendous 
growth in size and importance of the Federal Government 
has somewhat eclipsed the historic role of the States. This 
did not come about by a change in the Constitution. The 
Tenth Amendment still stands and declares that: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” But it has lost most of its 
effectiveness by the broad interpretations of the commerce 
and welfare clauses of the Constitution adopted in the past 
two decades. We may be reminded of John Randolph's famous 
statement, “You may cover whole skins of parchment with 
limitations, but power alone can limit power.” 

The real force in the march of power to Washington has 
been the expansion of grants-in-aid to the States for a multi- 
tude of their activities from a paltry 3 million dollars at the 
turn of the twentieth century to 3 billion dollars in the cur- 
rent year. Grants-in-aid have enabled the Federal Govern- 
ment to buy authority and control in any field of activity 
it wished. 

I want to make it clear that I am not opposed to federal 
grants-in-aid as such. They have done much good, accom- 
plished many worthwhile purposes. There is a legitimate 
place in our federal system for stimulation of State functions 
and for assistance by the National Government. Nor do I 
believe that irreparable harm has resulted so far from the 
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transfer of decision-making power. But I wonder whether the 
States can go on taking more and more federal money and 
expect to retain control of their own activities. It is naive 
to expect that more than a mere appearance of autonomy 
can be preserved by a body which subsists increasingly on 
subsidies from a central government. 

The expansion of the grants-in-aid system and of federal 
authority is often attributed to a failure of the States to pro- 
vide by their own initiative and under their own powers the 
services and facilities which the people demanded. The 
charge is not without substance. The States have not always 
adequately exercised the powers they have. More than once 
the Federal Government stepped in because the States had 
failed to act under their own initiative. 

Sometimes it is asserted that the States are financially un- 
able to raise the necessary funds at home. That claim is patent- 
ly without substance. All the income and wealth which can 
be taxed by the Federal Government is located within the 48 
States and subject to their taxing powers. Grants-in-aid come 
either from taxes which the Federal Government collects from 
the citizens of the States and redistributed—less a brokerage 
fee and with strings attached—or from federal deficit financing 
which is paid for by inflation. 

Until the early part of the twentieth century, State gov- 
ernments were largely lawmaking and law-enforcing agencies. 
The idea of the service State was barely known. Few of the 
hundreds of services which the States now perform were 
then in existence. States took little or no responsibility in 
the building or maintenance of roads, they did not partici- 
pate in public assistance nor other public-welfare services; 
activities for the conservation and development of natural 
resources—of fish and game, forest, water, agriculture— 
were at best nominal; industrial safety, industrial insurance, 
pollution control and many other functions were unheard 
of. 

States generally maintained insane asylums that were a 
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..- “Most costly State service is in the field of education” 


far cry from the mental-treatment centers they operate today; 
they ran State prisons and a few small normal schools and 
colleges; they contributed little to the support of common 
schools. Regulatory activities in the professional and utility 
fields were rudimentary. Technical service and advice to 
local areas was nonexistent. 

The need and demand for a multitude of public serv- 
ices skyrocketed in the first half of the twentieth century, 
largely because of problems created by industrialization, 
urbanization, the greater mobility of our population, more 
rapid communications and in general the progress in tech- 
nology. ... 

© ° oO 

What has been the response of State government to the 
challenge of the twentieth century? 

Let me give you a few data on the 
changes that occurred between 1902— 
the year of the census of governments 
closest to 1900—and 1954: 


The population of the United 
States doubled. Prices tripled. 

If State governments had main- 
tained their services at the same level, 
they would now be spending a little 
over six times as much as they did 
in 1902. Actually, State governments 
spent in 1954 for the support of their 
many and diverse services just 99 
times as much as they did in 1902. 
They were helped in 1954 through 
federal grants-in-aid to the extent of 
14 per cent; in other words, $6 out 
of every $7 the States spent came 
from their own sources. Not counting 
federal funds, State expenditures mul- 
tiplied 86 times between 1902 and 
1954; that is 14 times faster than the 
rise in population and prices. 

During that period the national in- 
come multiplied 20 times. But State 
services—measured by expenditures—grew four times faster 
than the national income. In 1900 there was one State gov- 
ernmental employe (not including school employes) for 
every 950 persons in the population; by 1955 there was 
one for every 195 persons. 

In no comparable time in history has any free govern- 
ment expanded at such a rate nor adjusted its activities 
as rapidly to changing economic and social conditions. 
State government admirably responded to human needs 
and readily accepted the many novel duties of the new 
day. It was restrained only by a reluctance of the people 
to increase their tax burden at a faster rate. 


State activities did not grow at an even pace. They rose 
much faster in the first 30 years of the twentieth century 
than they did subsequently. Between 1902 and 1932 State 
expenditures—not including those from federal funds—multi- 
plied nine times in dollars of constant value; since 1932 they 
multiplied three times. Between 1902 and 1932 State expendi- 
tures grew four times as fast as the national income; between 
1932 and 1954 State expenditures, barely matched the growth 
rate of the national income. 

Depression and war had something to do with that. For 
15 years now, war and the recurring threat of war have 
forced the nation to give precedence to the demands of de- 
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GOVERNOR LANGLIE 


fense, to devote a greater share of its products to military 
purposes and to accord a lower priority to the domestic con- 
sumption of goods and services, both public and private. 

Federal taxation has been a major influence in shaping 
state fiscal policies. Between 1902 and 1932 the Federal 
Government claimed between 3 per cent and 5 per cent of 
the national income—except during World War I. During the 
middle *30s the federal tax take started rising; it reached 10 
per cent of the national income by 1941 and has been running 
between 20 per cent and 25 per cent ever since 1944. 

This heavy load pushed the total tax burden to the limit 
which the American people were willing to bear in peacetime, 
or which the economy was able to sustain in the long run 
without losing its capacity for expansion. It made it econom- 
ically and politically impossible for State 
and local governments to increase their 
share of the national income. The States 
share of the national income dropped 
during the war and has only in recent 
years regained its prewar position; the 
local government share is far below its 
earlier levels. In 1932 State and local 
taxes claimed 12.4 per cent of the na- 
tional income; in 1954 they took only 
7.3 per cent. 

Progress of the States has been un- 
even. Some activities have advanced 
faster than others. Some States have 
acted as pace setters; others are lagging 
behind. Some States have strained their 
fiscal resources and others displayed 
only modest efforts. It is undeniable that 
in certain respects the States have not 
lived up to their responsibilities, that 
some of them have been slow to recog- 
nize the urgency of needs and have not 
provided the services or facilities which 
their citizens expected. 

Let me review briefly a few of the ac- 
complishments and shortcomings in ed- 
ucation and highways, the two largest 
areas of State activity which together account for about half 
of all State general expenditures and half of all State employes: 


—Harris & Ewing 


e Probably the most important service rendered by the 
States—and the most costly one—is in the field of education. 
Until 1900, States discharged their responsibility for com- 
mon schools largely by creating local school districts o1 
other local units with taxing powers and by modest 
subsidies. Between 1902 and 1954 State contributions to 
public schools rose from 45 million dollars to 3 billion 
dollars, local contributions from 200 million dollars to 5 
billion dollars. Between 1900 and 1954 the number of 
school-age children (5-17) rose 67 per cent, daily attend- 
ance in public schools 150 per cent; we are now spending 
six times as much in dollars of constant value per pupil. 

A greater percentage of our youth is attending school 
than ever before in history or in any other country; the 
educational opportunities available to our boys and girls 
are on a scale unknown elsewhere in the world. 

We are painfully aware of critical shortages of teachers 
and of classrooms all over the nation, caused partly by a 
lack of funds. In some areas conditions are deplorable and 
call for drastic action. Many States are catching up, but 
others leave much to be desired. It is clear that the nation 
cannot look on indefinitely while part of its youth is at- 
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... “Getting money the easy way is habit-forming” 


tending school under conditions which most Americans 
would not regard as acceptable. 

States have maintained colleges for a long time. But 

only in recent years have they been called upon to shoul- 
der the major burden for higher education in the United 
States. States’ contributions to higher education rose from 
13 million dollars in 1902 to over a billion in 1954. Around 
the turn of the century, about one youth in 25 attended 
college; this ratio still prevails in Great Britain and other 
European countries. At the present time about one Ameri- 
can youth out of three enters college. We have about one 
fifteenth of the world’s population, but enrollment in our 
institutions of higher learning almost equals college enroll- 
ment in the rest of the world. In a few years our colleges 
will face the tidal wave that is now moving through our 
elementary schools. It is well that we lay plans in sufficient 
time to meet the problem, lest the Federal Government 
be asked to enter this field with a major program. 
e There were virtually no State highways in the United 
States at the turn of the twentieth century. Since then, the 
States have constructed by far the greatest highway system 
in the world, 600,000 miles of State highways besides 2.5 
million miles of local roads or streets. In each of the past 
five years, State highway departments have built over 
50,000 miles of roads. In 1946 State governments spent 1 
billion dollars on highways, in 1948 2 billion dollars, in 
1954 more than 4 billion dollars. State and local govern- 
ments together spent in 1954 6 billion dollars on roads. 
They raised 90 per cent of these funds and derived 10 per 
cent from federal aid. 

In spite of this spectacular increase, we must all agree 
that our roads are sorely inadequate: 36,000 people are 
killed, 1.25 million injured each year in motor-vehicle ac- 
cidents, billions are lost in delays, nerves are wrecked in 
frustration, largely because of overcrowded, insufficient, 


obsolete roads. The truth is that States have not raised their 
revenues fast enough to catch up with the war-accumulated 
backlog and the skyrocketing traffic. 

The National Administration has now proposed that for 
the next 10 years the Federal Government accept the major 
responsibility for financing a complete modernization of 
the 42,000-mile interstate-highway system. This should 
enable the States to allot. greater funds to the more than 
one half million miles of other State roads. But they will 
have to increase their efforts at an even faster pace if they 
are to maintain a major role in the highway field. 


These two examples of schools and roads may suffice to 
demonstrate some of the reasons for the expansion in federal 
activity. In areas of national concern, inadequate State action 
sooner or later leads to federal intervention. The Federal 
Government may either take over certain functions or stimulate 
States into greater activity by grants-in-aid. 

In the past two decades, close to 50 programs of federal 
aid were enacted, extending over a wide variety of fields. 
They have helped establish numerous useful activities and 
elevated standards in many vital services. In many respects 
they have been a healthy and beneficial influence. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with federal grants— 
as long as they are taken in small doses. The trouble is that 
getting money the easy way is as habit-forming as taking 
narcotics. It seems impossible to keep the amounts under 
control. The recipient, once he has had a taste, needs and 
demands increasingly stronger doses to produce a continued 
pleasant effect. They sap his strength to sustain himself by 
his own powers and rob him of his resistance till he becomes 
an addict, dependent upon ever greater doses. 

Public officials at State and local levels, aiming to please 
the various interest groups, try to give them the maximum 

(Continued on page 84) 


WHAT STATES SEE AHEAD: 
More and More Demand for Government Services 


In next 10 years, 1955-64— 


SO Increase in population that needs institutional care, schooling, and 
other State services will be twice as great as the increase in working- 
age population that provides the tax money to pay for such services. 


Source: Speect by Governor Arthur B. Langlie 
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Nickel-bearing “skin” 
makes New York’s 
newest skyscraper 

one of its brightest 

spectaculars 


When you’re building for the future, always 
build Inco Nickel into your plans... 


New York City has seen great skyscrapers going 
up before. 

But nothing quite like the gleaming, new Socony 
Mobil Building, soon to be one of Manhattan’s 
brightest spectaculars! 

It’s the largest metal-clad office building in the 
world. And all that cladding, all that glistening 
metal “skin,” is stainless steel. A stainless steel 
that contains Nickel. 


That means there’s Nickel in the beautifully 
designed curtain walls 

Nickel in pier covers; Nickel in spandrels; Nickel 
in window sashes and frames; Nickel in mullions 
and louvers. 

And that means...? 

Well, Nickel makes stainless steel easier to work. 
Look at those curtain walls: the three-dimensional 
“carved” effect stamped into the panels is a sure 
sign Nickel is there. It’s what makes the steel flow 
so well under the impact of hammer and die. 

Nickel is also there to buttress the durability and 
corrosion resistance of stainless steel — important 
factors in keeping maintenance costs down over 
the years. 

“The Romance of Nickel’’, a 65-page booklet, will 
tell you a lot more about this great “helping” metal. 
Free. Write, The International Nickel Company, 
Dept. 263d, New York 5, N. Y. 


©1955, T.1.N. Co. 
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Hi 


Up goes the curtain on the With Inco Nickel in them— 





Nickel-containing stainless 
steel curtain walls of New 
York’s newest skyscraper. 
Note “carved” effect! 


metals perform better, 
longer. The Nickel in these 
stainless steel windows 
makes fabrication easier. 





MANHATTAN’S new 45-story Socony Mobil Building 
will have 11 acres of Nickel-containing stainless steel “skin.” 


4s. . 
ARO. Inco Nickel. .. Your Unseen Friend 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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HOW ROLE OF STATE GOVERNMENTS HAS EXPANDED 
In the years between 1902 and 1954— 





State spending 


rose 9,800 per cent, to $18.7 billion a year. 





State employes 


increased 900 per cent, to 820,000 in 1954. 





State aid to schools 
jumped 6,600 per cent, to $3 billion a year. 








State spending for roads 
skyrocketed from a negligible sum to $3.6 billion.* 





*Exact records not available for 1902. Sum of $3.6 billion for 1954 
excludes $400 million in federal aid to States for road construction. 


Speech by Governor Arthur B. Langlie, and Commerce Dept 


in the desired services and facilities. They are restrained 
by the painful necessity of presenting their constituents with 
a bill. State and local services carry a price tag because State 
and local budgets generally must be balanced. The new 
school building, the new road, higher welfare checks may 
mean another per cent on the sales tax, add another cent to 
the gas tax, an extra 5 mills on the property tax or lower 
exemptions on the income tax. 

If the people have the alternative between paying higher 
taxes and forgoing a service, they may often vote for the 
latter. Public officials at the local levels, faced with a decision, 
cannot easily evade political responsibility for it. The mayor, 
county commissioner, school-board chairman or tax assessor 
are clearly identified and must answer to their neighbors for 
higher taxes. It is an understandable human tendency to try 
dodging this unpleasant duty and to seek another way out. 
At the State level, personal responsibility for tax boosts is 
somewhat diluted but still uncomfortably conspicuous. 

At the federal level there is no identifiable connection 
between the advocacy of higher appropriations and the re- 
sponsibility for raising taxes. The proponents of federal ex- 
penditures for some desirable and beneficial purposes are un- 
der no pains to stand up and be counted for higher tax rates. 

The names of the acts of Congress establishing major grant- 
in-aid programs are generally well known: the Morrill Acts, 
the Hill-Burton Act, the Clarke-McNary Act, the Bankhead- 
Jones and Smith-Lever Acts, the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts, etc. But who ever heard of a tax bill named 
after those or any other Congressmen? 

It is understandable that representatives are eager to claim 
credit for the “manna from heaven” they secured for their 
constituencies. Their record will popularly be judged by the 
amount of bacon they brought home in the form of federal 
money. Why? Because in most people’s minds federal money 
comes for free. 

They do have a point. In the past five years federal aid 
to the States totaled 13.8 billion dollars, the budget deficit 
17.6 billion dollars. So it seems that nobody had to pay for 
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these benefits. That charm is hard to beat. Who wants to 
shoot Santa Claus? Only three out of the past 25 federal 
budgets were balanced; meanwhile we piled up a national 
debt of 280 billion dollars. Only now is there a chance that 
next year the federal budget may be balanced—and will stay 
balanced. 

You understand how hard it is for politicians to resist the 
temptation of handing out benefits—if they don’t have to accept 
personal responsibility for higher taxes. Almost 100 years ago, 
President James Buchanan, in vetoing a bill making federal 
grants-in-aid to the States, said: “Should the time ever arrive 
when the State governments shall look to the Federal Treasury 
for the means of supporting themselves and maintaining their 
systems of education and internal policy, the character of 
both governments will be greatly deteriorated.” 

Two thousand years prior, Octavius Augustus took a more 
cynical—or as some would say, realistic—-view: “I was strongly 
inclined to abolish forever the custom of distributing grain 
to the people at public expense. . . . But I did not carry out 
my purpose, feeling sure that the practice would one day be 
renewed by someone ambitious of public favor.” 

It is essential for the maintenance of political responsibility 
that the level of government that decides on expenditure 
policies should also be responsible, as much as possible, for 
the raising of the necessary funds. The pleasure of spending 
public moneys should be tied to the pain of raising them. 

The system of evading responsibility and seemingly getting 
something for nothing naturally whets the appetite of am- 
bitious politicians for glory and of special-interest groups for 
more of the easy money. Eventually, the system of depending 
increasingly on central-government support must lead to 
central-government domination. The only way out is to deal 
with the American people honestly and squarely in present- 
ing to them the bill for whatever services they wish. 

I believe that our citizens are able and competent to 
judge between the essential and the gingerbread, that they 
are willing and ready to pay for the cost of good roads, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Fabric 
helps keep power 


under wraps 


Three different kinds of fabric tapes are used in this 
Okonite high voltage power cable. 


--- underwater 


“Packaging” power to do a job is a long-time specialty 
of the Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. Their 
submarine electrical contro! and high voltage cables 

must not only deliver power, but also long 

lasting, reliable and efficient 
operation. Fabric is a partner 
in this job. Okonite uses 


Wellington Sears 


“Columbus” 


sheeting 
in a variety 

of forms for 

cable assembly. This 

sheeting fabric is 

outstanding for uniformity 

of quality, durability and 

mechanical strength. It is processed 

by Okonite into binder, curing and semi- 

conducting tapes for “‘wrapping-up” cable 

components — some more than 4 miles long 

It is interesting to note that “Columbus” sheeting 

is used by industry not only for tapes, but for other 

coating and rubberizing applications, such as automobile 

and furniture upholstery, luggage and hospital sheeting. It is 
representative of the thousands of fabric constructions — cotton 

and synthetic — available to industry from Wellington Sears. If you 

think you can use our century of experience as ‘‘Headquarters For 
Industrial Fabrics,” let’s get together — or write us for illustrated booklet 
‘Modern Textiles For Industry.” Address Dept. E9. 





‘ellington Sears 


A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, 
Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. « Atlanta * Boston * Chicago « Dallas + Detroit + Los Angeles « Philadelphia * San Francisco ¢ St. Louis 
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..- “In most States, administration of property tax is scandalous” 


good schools, good care for the dependent and afflicted 
unable to care for themselves. I think that the people are 
way ahead of the politicians who think that they have to 
wrap it up nicely and hide the cost. 
oO o° ° 

I can see no reason why we should not raise at State and 
local levels the funds necessary to support the essential services 
that must be performed. There is no magic in the Federal 
Treasury beyond its ability to run up debts of astronomic 
proportions. In 1932 the gross federal debt equaled 20 per 
cent of the national income; State and local indebtedness was 
of the same magnitude. By 1954 the gross federal debt had 
grown to 98 per cent of the national income, while State and 
local debt had shrunk to 12.5 per cent. Interest on the debt 
alone absorbs 10 per cent of the federal budget; interest on 
State debts amounts to only | per cent of all State expendi- 
tures, interest on local debts 3 per cent of local expenditures. 
Twenty years ago, interest payments took about four times 
as large a slice of State and local expenditures. 

Another significant sidelight on State and local fiscal ability: 
In the past five years State and local governments increased 
their investments in federal securities by more than all other in- 
vestors combined. They seem to be in a better position to take 
on responsibilities than the debt-ridden Federal Government. 

The crux of the federal-State problem lies in the financial 
field. What we have to do at State and local levels is face 
up to the facts and quit looking to Washington for ever- 
greater subsidies. A reduction in the federal tax burden is the 
best avenue to enable State and local governments to get on 
their own feet. We had a major federal tax cut last year, may 
possibly get another one next year. The keynote in Governors’ 
messages to the 42 State legislatures which met in January 
of this year was extension of services and acceptance of the 
fiscal responsibility for them. Legislative action so far indicates 
that the year 1955 may see more and heavier State tax boosts 
enacted than any year in recent history. 

° oc ° 


Where States Have Failed 


There are other fields besides the financial in which many 
States have failed to live up to expectations. Some of these 
shortcomings seriously affect the abilitv of States to exercise 
their duties in our federal system. The most important ones 
among them seem to be these: 


1. The structural organization of many State governments 
has become obsolete; we have reached a point where the 
ability of State government to work effectively and to dis- 
charge its duties efficiently is severely handicapped. “Little 
Hoover Commissions” in more than 30 States prepared recom- 
mendations for organizational improvements. They stressed 
executive management, unity of command, limited span of 
control, a strong and comprehensive budget system, single- 
head departments, centralized auxiliary services. The legis- 
lative acceptance of these proposals has been discouraging. 
Actual accomplishments in most States have been moderate 
or negligible. There is an unfortunate lack of understanding 
of the compelling reasons and the urgency for integration 
of the State administrative structure. 


2. State government has been conspicuously unable to 
compete with the Federal Government or with private in- 
dustry for administrative talent. Obviously, no government 
can be better than the quality and competence of its em- 
ployes. Fewer than half the States have a State-wide merit 
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system; in the majority of the States, employes outside of 
certain federal-aid departments are subject to the vagaries 
of elections every few years. There has been considerable 
improvement in the professionalization and the salary levels 
in certain specialized areas, in the medical fields, in engineer- 
ing, in education; this is not equally true in the field of 
general administration. 


3. Legislative reapportionment is essential if State gov- 
ernments are to be representative of all their residents. For 
many years urban areas have complained that they are being 
discriminated against in the allocation of legislative seats. 
Unable to get adequate hearing or consideration of their 
problems from their State legislature, cities have been tending 
to appeal to the National Government for assistance in their 
legitimate needs. This lack of balance could be taken care 
of at the State level by co-operation and greater understand- 
ing of urban problems. 


4. Over 100,000 governments exist and operate in the 
United States, more than half of them school districts. Many 
were carved out under an economic and settlement pattern 
that passed decades ago and do not have sufficient resources 
to provide their residents with adequate services at reason- 
able cost. The crazy-quilt pattern of coexisting, overlapping 
governmental units in some of our metropolitan areas is 
beyond belief. Consolidated government of those areas may 
be the cure for “suburbanitis” and other ills afflicting our 
cities. County government, that dark continent in our gov- 
ernmental structure, needs a thorough overhaul. The pioneer 
work of the National Municipal League in the fields of 
county and city government ought to receive greater appre- 
ciation and recognition by State legislatures. True home rule 
and local responsibility cannot become a reality unless the 
States create, or facilitate the creation of, units of local 
governments which are large enough in terms of area, popu- 
lation and economic resources to stand on their own feet, 
finance their own services and run their own affairs. 


5. In most States the administration of the property tax, 
the mainstay of local finance, is scandalous. The inequity and 
unrealistic level of assessments make a mockery of constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions for uniformity and assessment 
standards. The abuse of the property tax cuts the taxing and 
bonding powers of local governments to a fraction of their 
entitlement; it prevents them from rendering essential serv- 
ices and makes them more, dependent upon State aid. The 
States in turn then rely on the Federal Treasury for relief. 
Few actions can contribute more toward restoring the vitality 
of local government than an honest and fair reassessment 
program which—as has amply been proven—must be directed 
from the State level. 


Needed: Better Publicity 


6. State government has failed to sell itself to the public. 
Most people are far better informed about the National Gov- 
ernment or about their local government and officials than 
about the manifold activities and vital services of State gov- 
ernment. Newspapers and magazines give much less coverage 
to State government news particularly. In this they reflect 
the general lack of interest which is due in part to our own 
failure to tell about the investment in State government and 
the dividends in the form of services. The Federal Govern- 
ment is in the news all the time because the world-wide prob- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Merle Wolverton 


From the good earth, the good life 


_— to me one of the reasons we live 
so much better in this country is 
because we farm so much better. 

“In Russia, I read somewhere recently, 
60% of the population has to farm to 
feed the country 

“In America only about 14% of us are 
farmers. But that 14% grows more than 
all of us can eat, and we eat mighty high 
on the hog. 

*“Now I’m sure one big reason for the 
farmer’s efficiency in this country is the 
help he gets from industry. Take my case. 

“I farm 1200 acres out here in Orange 
County, California. ve got them in 


limas, sugar beets, tomatoes and alfalfa. 
I buy my plant fertilizer—aqua am- 
from Brea Chemicals, a sub- 
sidiary of the company where I get all 
my gasolines and greases, Union Oil. 


monia 


*“‘Now you think the boys from Brea 
are content just to sell me the aqua 


ammonia? No sir. Right now, at their 
own expense, they’re testing four dif- 
ferent plant foods on five acres of my 
beets just to find out which will give 
me best yield. 


“As a result of help like this, my beet 
crop’s on the way to being the biggest 
and healthiest yet. As a result of help 
like this, farming’s a good business and 
a good life—and you and I continue to 
eat high on the hog!” 


* * *% x 


Mr. Wolverton’s enthusiasm for Brea’s 
service pleases us very much. Because 
helping America grow is the big job of 
our subsidiary, Brea Chemicals. 

Modern synthetic ammonia is not 
only increasing crop yields: it is also 


& 


“14% OF THE POPULATION GROWS MORE THAN ALL OF US CAN EAT!” 


rejuvenating soil that was literally ““worn 
out.”’ As a result, one acre today pro- 
duces what two acres did 15 years ago 
Economists and farm experts rank 
this accomplishment— along with mod- 
ern farm tools—as the foremost answer 
to the world’s food supply problem. 
This is another example of how free 
men, freely competing, can do the job 
better. 
YOUR COMMENTS ARE INVITED. Write: 
The President, Union Oil Company, Union 
Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 


Union Oil Comp any OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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...- “Federal Government assumed part of the States’ duties” 


lems of the “cold war” have become our first item of interest. 
Also, it would be difficult not to be interested in an enterprise 
that takes about one quarter out of every dollar we earn. 
Local government, our cities, school districts, etc., and 
their officials are physically close, affect us more directly in 
our everyday life. State government falls somewhat in be- 
tween—it is in the middle—and somehow seems to fall be- 
tween the two stools. State government will have to take 
the initiative in finding media to lay its case before the 
public. 


The points I have made may sound like a big bill. They 
are, and they need to be, because the States are facing an 
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“eg Federal Government 
<4 Gets Most of the 
Tax Money 


1932 


3.7% 


1954 


18.5% 


Federal Government's 
share of national 
income (in form of taxes) 





State governments’ 
share of national 
income (in form of taxes) 


5.1%) 4.1% 





unprecedented task in the years ahead. In the next 10 vears 
the population of the United States will grow by 25 mil- 
lion, the greatest increase in any 10-year period in our his- 
tory. In 1954, 58 per cent of our population was in the 
most productive age bracket, 20 to 64 years. But less than 
one third of the 25-million increase we expect will be in 
that group; more than 17 million will be under 20 or over 
64. 

You can easily see what that will mean in terms of the 
public-service burden—in schools, hospitals, welfare insti- 
tutions and care for the young, homes and support of the 
aged. And let’s not forget that we are starting out with a 
multibillion-dollar backlog in facilities and with service stand- 
ards that need to be raised to higher levels. 

Under our traditional division of functions, most of these 
responsibilities are in the realm of the States and communi- 
ties. Will they be able to meet them? Or should we gradually 
relieve them of part of their duties? A man whose duties are 
being eased is usually the one who is being readied for re- 
tirement. A man’s stature and position are measured by the 
extent of his responsibilities, not by his rights. 

When we appraise the office of the President of the United 
States we talk about the weight of its responsibilities, not 
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about its rights. The significant trend of the past 25 years 
has not been that the Federal Government invaded States’ 
rights but that it assumed part of the States’ duties. That 
may have been the fault of the States as much as that of 
the Federal Government. I am convinced that most of what 
the Federal Government did for the States was for the 
good. But good government is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment. 

Almost half a century ago Elihu Root said, “If the powers 
of the States are to be preserved, and their authority is to 
be continued, the States must exercise their powers. The 
only way to maintain the powers of government is to govern.” 
The measure of a man is whether he stands up and grows 
under greater responsibilities or whether he is trying to shunt 
them off. This holds equally true of a nation or a State. We 
cannot strengthen the States by lessening their responsibilities. 
The degree to which States will get ready and meet their 
greater responsibilities will determine their future position in 
our federal system. If they fail, no claim or definition of his- 
toric States’ rights will have any meaning. 


“Monopoly of Governmental Power” 


For some years now, by a process of constant attrition of 
constitutional safeguards, we have been lowering the barriers 
against a monopoly of governmental power. Two years ago 
the eminent political scientist, Leonard White of the University 
of Chicago, wrote: “I do predict . . . that if present trends 
continue for another quarter century, the States may be left 
hollow shells, operating primarily as the field districts of fed- 
eral departments and dependent upon the Federal Treasury 
for their support. This result would be bad for the Federal 
Government and would hold grave consequences for the kind 
of self-governing local democracy that has been an essential 
part of our life.” 

A few weeks ago President Eisenhower said that the con- 
cepts of our forefathers were conceived at a time when none 
could have anticipated the changes in the social and economic 
conditions that mass production and modern incidents have 
created. But in adapting to these changes, he added, we 
should never let down those free Americans by adjusting 
the concepts out of existence. 

The idea for which our forefathers bled, and which they 
expressed in the Constitution, was not the guarantee of per 
manence or specific rights to the States but to “promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity.” 

The deepest commitment of this nation is to the dignity 
of the person. The only inalienable rights are those of the 
individual, and not of any government. The genius of the 
Founding Fathers bequeathed to us a system which by a 
broad dispersal of power aimed to assure the freedom of 
man against any possible tyranny of government. 

This system has values beyond the accomplishments of 
certain everyday conveniences. It is our sacred duty to trans- 
mit to our children their rightful heritage and not to squander 
it for temporary advantages. I trust that our political and 
civic leaders will show the courage and devotion to preserve 
for future generations their birthright to. the institutions of 
free government. I am convinced that in this the American 
people will support them. 


The foregoing are extracts from an address, ‘States’ 
Rights and States’ Duties,’ delivered by Governor Langlie at 
the 61st annual Conference on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Seattle, Wash., July 25, 1955. 
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Bronze hose that jitters so you can relax 


CUTAWAY VIEW OF VIBRATION ELIMINATOR 


The Problem: We take air conditioning 
for granted today. We accept its quiet, 
dependable comfort . . . and relax. Only 
20 years ago, however, things weren't so 
rosy. Often nerve-jangling noise was 
carried from the compressor through 
the rigid piping connections. Vibration 
caused piping to fail, leaving people to 
swelter. Back in the early 30’s a division 
of Anaconda’s American Brass Company 


was asked if it could help lick this prob- 
lem — not only for air conditioning but 
also for commercial refrigeration sys- 
tems, which are similar. 

The Solution: The American Metal 
Hose Division had behind it years of 
experience in making flexible metal tub- 
ing, plus the background of Anaconda’s 
metallurgical know-how. It developed a 
line of Vibration Eliminators specially 
for air conditioning and refrigeration — 
seamless tubing corrugated to flex, of a 
tough tin-bronze which can soak up the 
vibration of a refrigeration compressor 
year after year. These Vibration Elimi- 
nators, along with manufacturers’ de- 
sign improvements, isolated vibration. 
Noise died down. Pipe failures due to 
vibration became a minor problem. Now 
it’s the hose that jitters — you can relax. 


The Future: For any piping system in 
which connections must flex, move, o1 
vibrate, Anaconda has standard units 

or can quickly design special units — of 
the proper construction and alloy to do 
the job. From copper and aluminum wire 
and cable . . . to a full range of products 
in copper and its alloys for industry... 
Anaconda and its manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries constantly seek new and better 
ways of doing things with the most ex- 
tensive line of nonferrous metals and 
products in the world. Call the Man 
from Anaconda for help in your specific 
problems. The Anaconda Company, 25 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 55235 
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CAVERNOUS Douglas C-124, the largest service transport, swallows tanks, guns or TANKERS stretch range of fighting jets. These Air Force Boeings use P&WA 
200 men, can fly them 4000 miles. Four Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Wasp Major engines: J-57 jets in the coming KC-135, Wasp Majors and Hamilton Standard 
engines power this Air Force giant. propellers in the KC-97. 





BATTLE SUPPORT is the job of Fairchild’s Air Force C-123B. With P&WA LONG RANGE Douglas R6D is a Navy cargo version of the DC-6 airliner. The Air 
engines and. Hamilton Standard propellers, it can use short fields, carry 8 tons. Force version is the C-118. Like DC-6s, they have Double Wasp engines, Hamilton 
A shown is the famed Fairchild C-119. Standard propellers. 








VERSATILE, twin-engine Convair airliner is used in three military models: cargo LOW-SLUNG Lockheed C-130 is first Air Force transport designed for turboprop 
‘ s, evacuat uircraft, and flight crew trainers. All have P& WA engines, power. It has 4 Allison T-56 turbines of 3750 hp each. Also shown is a Navy 
R7V-1 Super Constellation. 





OF MILITARY TRANSPORTS 


Another example of continuing progress in 


rebuilding Amerwan Air Power 


Modern Air Power is more important 
than ever to national defense. Every citi- 
zen has a right to know where the nation’s 
Air Power stands today, and what must be 
done in years to come to keep it strong 
and fully modern. 


Working together, your armed forces 
and the nation’s aviation industry are 
creating tremendous new air strength. It 
includes powerful transport planes, such 
as those shown on the opposite page, swift 


CONTINUING RESEARCH is the foundation on 
which aviation progress is based. Higher speeds 
and altitudes, greater payloads and ranges, all de- 
pend on more information, new materials or better 
methods discovered by research engineers. Here 
an engineer prepares to make airflow studies with 
a scale model of an experimental Hamilton Stand- 
ard propeller hub and engine housing. With such 
advanced propellers future cargo transports will 
be even more efficient. 


giants that are ready and able to establish 
lifelines of vital military cargos anywhere. 
Along with progressively better fighters, 
bombers and other aircraft, America’s new 
transports are second to none in perform- 
ance, in quality and in safety. 


But quantity production of military air- 
planes cannot alone assure air strength. 
Continuous programs of aviation research 
and development, as well as production, 
are necessary if future generations of mili- 


CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT of airplanes, en- 
gines or aircraft equipment brings them to the peak 
of their potential performance, often adding years 
to the useful life of a basic product. This picture 
shows an advanced J-57 turbojet, one of the 
world’s most powerful engines, being prepared for 
development testing in a high altitude cell at 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. Development of this 
and newer engines will provide power for faster, 
still better future transports. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut dn Canada: CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO.. LTO 


Makers of 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT turbojet and piston engines, 
HAMILTON STANDARD propellers and aircraft equipment, 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helicopters 
for our armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 


tary aircraft are to be the best wherever 
they may fly. 


America’s vital military aviation*is be- 
ginning to benefit from just such long- 
range programs. If carried forward, with- 
out wasteful stops and starts, these pro- 
grams of continuous research, development 
and production can maintain adequate, 
modern Air Power at the lowest possible 
cost to taxpayers. With such strength we 
may one day achieve lasting peace. 











UAL MILITARY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
IN MILLIONS OF AIRFRAME POUNDS 
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CONTINUING PRODUCTION of modern military 
aircraft—including transports that are far more 
powerful and more efficient than the best of World 
War II]—is rebuilding American Air Power from 
the weak level of 1947 to a position of adequate 
strength. Only continuous future production, 
backed by uninterrupted research and develop- 
ment programs, can keep this country’s air 
strength adequate and modern at minimum cost 
to taxpayers. 








YOUNG MEN—New generations of military transports depend on skilled 
men, trained in many interesting technical fields. Ask Air Force or Navy recruit- 
ing officers about opportunities for you in the Air Force or in Naval Aviation. 





ENGINEERS: We need experienced engineers in many categories. If you are not eNgaged in national defense work, write to our Personnel Dept., stating complete qualifications. 
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Business activity is still strong, despite 
a drop in auto production resulting 
from model change-overs. 

Department-store sales were 9 per 
cent above a year ago in the week end- 
ed August 27. August sales averaged 
118 on the indicator, up 6 per cent 
from August, 1954. 

Steel mills scheduled output at 93.8 
per cent of capacity in the week ended 
September 3, compared with 90.6 the 
previous week. 

Carloadings ran 17 per cent above a 
year ago for the largest margin of gain 
this year. 

Bank loans are expanding vigorously at 
weekly reporting banks. 

The auto industry is making its hardest 
drive since 1953 to clean up dealer 
stocks of current-year models. 

Auto output, estimated by Ward’s Re- 
ports, Inc., at 129,222 for the week 
ended August 27, seemed likely to drop 
to the lowest for this year in the week 
ended September 3. Most producers 
have ended their assembly of 1955 
models. General Motors Corporation, 
still turning out 1955 models, will stop 
making them this month. 

Intensive selling efforts of dealers aim 
at getting stocks of 1955 models as low 
as possible by November 15, when 
1956 models of most makes will have 
been unveiled. Sales in the second 10 
days of August were 37 per cent 
above the same period a year ago. 

New-car stocks of franchised dealers 
stood at about 715,000 on August 20, 
not far below the record high of last 
May. With sales at their present high 
rate, this inventory would last less than 
30 selling days if factories stopped pro- 
ducing altogether. 











MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


The used-car market is reported in 
fairly good shape. Stocks are at a record 
high, but demand is brisk and prices 
lately have been firm. 

Glutted markets for cars have devel- 
oped in some cities, notably New York 
and Dallas. In most cities, however, 
stocks seem to be manageable. 

The clean-up problem this year will be 
more difficult than it was in 1954, but 








Source: Federal Reserve Board 
© 1955. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


probably less so than in 1953. Late in 
1954, dealer stocks were small and a 
business recovery lifted demand. Late 
in 1953, on the other hand, stocks were 
large and demand was hit by a devel- 
oping business recession. 

Demand for 1955 cars is being spurred 
by many influences. 





New models for 1956, with few excep- 
tions, are to be “face-lifted jobs.” 
Salesmen are telling customers that 
1955 models, now offered at bargain 
prices, will still be in style next year. 

Manufacturers’ costs, some dealers 
hold, have risen to a point that threat- 
ens to bring higher price tags on 1956 
models. Prices of steel, copper, nickel 
and rubber have risen. Wage settle- 
ments by ‘auto companies this year 
were large. Should there be a drop in 
auto production next year, overhead 
cost per car will go up. 

Personal incomes before taxes, now 
at a rate of more than 300 billions per 
year, have climbed 15 billions in the 
last year and are still rising. 

Credit terms for auto buyers remain 
easy. The average installment note on 
new-car sales, as the top chart shows, 
had increased to $2,226 in June, up 
$304 in the last year, $416 in the last 
two years. Down payments are smaller 
now, leaving more of the purchase cost 
to be met with credit. Loan maturities 
are longer, building up the note by 
adding interest and insurance costs, 
The public demands power equipment 
and other features that add to the 
price of the car. 

Installment credit was extended in July 
at a rate of 37.5 billions per year, 27 
per cent above July, 1954. 

Forces at work this year to lift auto 
sales and output will not be present 
to the same degree in 1956. Demand 
will not be spurred by drastic model 
changes or a rapid easing of credit 
terms, as it was this year. Vitality of 
the auto industry will get a new test 
in 1956, after this year’s clean-up has 
been completed. 








(1947-49=100) 
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FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


VRC SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. A face amount certificate com- 
pany issuing installment certificates having 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturity values and 
single payment face amount certificates. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 
Chovestors MUTUAL, INC. An open-end management type mutual fund diversi- 


fying its investments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


hevestors STOCK FUND, INC. An open-end management type mutual fund 


diversifying its investments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Chevestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. An open-end management type mutual fund 


diversifying its investments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securities. 


Chuvestors GROUP CANADIAN FUND LTD. A Canadian open-end management 
type mutual fund with objectives of participating in the development of the resources of 
Canada through diversified investments principally in common stocks of Canadian enter- 
prises, and obtaining for its shareholders certain tax advantages under Canadian Law. 


* 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration and prospectus requirements of the 
Federal Securities Act and to qualification requirements of the various states. Information about the issuer, the se- 
curities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 

Prospectuses relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates of the above companies may be obtained from 
the national distributor and investment manager by sending your name and address to: 


INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC., DEPT. 871, INVESTORS BUILDING, 8th & Marquette, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





The salesman bought a new convertible 
with his commission. The front office re- 
joiced. But the company lost money. 
What was wrong? Factory overhead. 
This company has a plant-wide burden 
rate. All costs are based on it. In some 
departments, actual overhead is less than 
the standard rate; profits are high. In 
others — notably those which turned out 
the monster shown above — actual over- 
head exceeds the standard rate. Prices 
don’t cover it. Profits are seldom if ever. 
How different with Keysort punched- 
card accounting! With Keysort, the plant 
manager can pinpoint burden charges by 
department ... and prices can be set to 


MoBee 


allow for profit in each operation. Because 
plant operating figures are reported on 
time, unrealistic overhead rates can be 
quickly spotted. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and 
give them to you fast. On your desk 
monthly, weekly, daily — to meet your 
needs. Whether you run a manufacturing 
giant or a 100-man branch plant. At re- 
markably low cost. 

The McBee man near you has a presen- 
tation which will show you how it’s done. 
It takes one hour, from start to finish. 
Phone him or write us. 


Be 4 * e@ ec0e08 © es " 
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Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio + Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Autumn is the season when businessmen make their estimates of the future. 

Businessmen this year enter the season with hopes high, prospects bright. 
As they plan production schedules, they see these influences at work: 

People's incomes are rising steadily. That means more money to spend. 
Retail sales in general are expected to continue to climb. 

Business spending for plant and equipment also is in a rising trend. 

Foreign trade is flourishing, with every prospect for further gains. 

State and local governments are growing customers, too. 

By adding these things up, businessmen concl: 42 that the boom will go on. 




















Another heartening prospect is the outlook for tax cuts. Businessmen expect 
next year's tax cuts to add further to consumer demand, and they are planning 
accordingly. You get details of tax prospects on page 27. 





Actually, businessmen seem to have every reason for confidence. 

The usual summer slump in activity did not amount to much this year. 

Steel production held through the summer above 85 per cent of capacity. 

Freight-car loadings dipped in July from June, but rose above the June point 
in August to an average of 774,000 cars a week. 

Coal production rose continually from June through August. 

Oil production showed a similar rising trend in the summer months. 

Electric-power output showed gains month after month. 

New claims for unemployment benefits dropped to 168,500 in the week of 
August 20. That was the smallest number since June, 1953, mainly because of 
temporary Slowdown in auto plants, seasonal layoffs in textiles. 

If that's a slump, businessmen are asking, what will recovery bring? Their 
answer: new highs in activity as the year winds up. 























Orders to factories continued to pile up through July. 

Unfilled orders for makers of durable goods--autos, appliances and similar 
items=--rose by 1.2 billion dollars in July. 

Order backlog at July's end amounted to 47.5 billions for these plants. 

At the July rate of shipments, that came to almost four months of output. 











Shipments, new orders and unfilled orders are all well above a year ago for 
U.S. manufacturers. Inventories rose in July, but are not much above a year 
ago. That may be a sign that inventories will continue to rise. 


Federal Reserve Board continues to act to restrain the boom a bit. 

The banking system, as a whole, is in debt to Federal Reserve Banks. That 
means that banks themselves are being forced to borrow to meet the demands of 
their customers for business or personal loans. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Member-bank borrowings from Federal Reserve Banks averaged 740 million 
dollars during the week ended August 31. Excess reserves for the same week are 
reported to have averaged 490 millions. 

Effect is that "free reserves" have been allowed to dry up. It's the "free 
reserves," unobligated money, that provide a base for credit expansion. 

Federal Reserve officials obviously don't think that credit expansion 
should be encouraged at this time. Yet it is a season when credit usually is 
growing as business borrows to build Christmas inventories and move crops. An 
analysis of the general credit situation is given on page 127. 





Growth of installment credit continues without letup. 

People added 562 millions to their installment debts during July. 

Total amount owed on these purchases was close to 25.5 billions at the end 
of July, a new record. Debts increased further in August, too. 

Gain from a year ago in installment debt totals 3.6 billions. 

Most of this growth results from booming automobile sales. Auto debt 
amounts to more than half of the total volume of outstanding installment debt. 














The other side of the debt picture, however, shows that people are now 
paying what they owe. Debt repayments in July topped 2.5 billion dollars, nearly 
half of which is represented on payments for past auto purchases. 





Dividend payments reflect the strength of this year's business booms. 

Dividends paid this year by U.S. corporations are reported by Commerce 
Department at 5.3 billion dollars. That's 10 per cent higher than the amount 
distributed to shareholders during the first seven months of 1954. 

Gains are reported for nearly all industries, another reflection of the 
widespread effects of the current level of activity. 

Substantial increases are found in payments by chemical companies, the 
oil-refining industry, most metal-working manufacturers, and firms engaged in 
mining, finance, communications and gas utilities. 

Auto industry, as a whole, has a poorer dividend record than last year. 
Reason is that some companies had a poor profit experience in 1954. 

Outlook is for a record volume of dividend payments this year. Usually, 
payments in the latter part of the year are larger than in early months. 











Flood disaster in the Northeast may have some far-reaching results. 

Flood-control projects are almost certain to speed up. Congressmen from 
New England already are advocating more flood controls for that region. 

Flood insuyvance is another proposal that is taking hold. Private insurance 
firms generally do not insure against flood damage--too risky. 

Government insurance against flood damage is advanced as one solution. 
Federal Housing Administration is looking into the possibilities. 

Suggestions range all the way from outright Government insurance, perhaps 
patterned after crop insurance, to Government participation with private firms. 
You can expect this problem to crop up in Congress next year. 














Government is going into the business of expanding industry's capacity to 
make steam turbines and turbine gears for ships. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization will buy the equipment, install it in plants on a stand-by basis. 
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Labor Week 








HOW WAGE EARNERS ARE FARING 


65 Million Employed, 


Jobs are more plentiful than 
ever before. Wages, too, are 
climbing. Latest figures show 
this— 

Employment has risen for five 
straight months. Factory jobs ac- 
count for much of the increase. 
No seasonal drop occurred in 
farm jobs. More wives are work- 
ing than at peak of World War Il. 

Unemployment, at 2.5 million, 
is low, largely short-term. 


It now is possible to show, from of- 
ficial reports, just how much the men 
and women who work for a living are 
sharing in the business boom: 

e Jobs are more plentiful than at any 
previous time. Nearly 65 million people 
are employed as civilians, and nearly 3 
million others are in the armed forces. 

e The average factory worker is draw- 
ing more pay for an hour’s work than 
ever before. Hourly pay is 8 cents above 
a year ago, now averages $1.88. 


PEOPLE 
WORKING 


PEOPLE OUT 
OF WORK 


| TIMES 


e Employed women and girls are at 
an all-time record. They number more 
than 20 million, fill nearly 31 per cent 
of the country’s jobs. 

@ Openings for skilled workers con- 
tinue to be numerous. Engineers, drafts- 
men, toolmakers are being sought by 
many companies. 

@ The number of people unemployed 
has declined by about 900,000 from a year 
ago. Even so, nearly 2.5 million people 
are without jobs and looking for work, 
The labor force—made up of persons at 
work and those seeking work—now is 
above the 70-million mark for the first 
time in history if the military services 
are included. 

e There are fewer cities with substan- 
tial laber surpluses than there were at 
this time in 1954. The Government now 
counts 31 such areas, compared with 53 a 
year ago. These are major labor markets 
where 6 per cent or more of the workers 
are unemployed. 

Details are filled in by latest official 
reports of the Census Bureau and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering July 
estimates. 

Where gairs came. Of the 65 million 
people at work, about 57.3 million have 


2 Years Ago 


Pay Rates Highest Ever 


jobs off farms and about 7.7 million on 
farms. This represents a gain of about 
200,000 in farming and 2.6 million in 
nonfarming jobs since) a year ago. 

Employment has been rising for five 
straight months. June topped previous 
records when the employment figure rose 
to 64 million, but in July the figure was 
a million higher. 

Most of those who joined the work 
force in July were students seeking jobs 
for the vacation period. However, offi- 
cials noted that employment held steady 
among adults although it usually falls 
off at this time. 

The number at work on nonfarming 
jobs broke all previous records. Another 
record was broken when 850,000 young 
people obtained new jobs in the nonagri- 
cultural lines of work during the month. 
Most of them went into trade and service 
fields. 

Among adults, new job opportunities 
in trade and elsewhere nearly offset the 
summer withdrawal of schoolteachers 
from the labor totals. 

In farming, the usual seasonal drop in 
employment at this time failed to occur. 
Instead, there was a slight rise. 

(Continued on page 100) 


1 Year Ago NOW 


In 1953 Boom ,In1954 Recession , In Another Boom 


63,120,000 


1,548,000 


62,148,000 | 64,995,000 


3,347,000 2,471,000 


ee ee ee ee Cee 


FOR 
WORKERS 


AVERAGE 
HOURLY PAY | * 


(factory workers) 


AVERAGE 
WEEKLY PAY 


(factory workers) 


1.77 


$71.33 








$ 1.80 $ 1.88 


$70.92 $75.76 
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Source: Census Bureau & Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


NATO's KO PUNCH 


That's the new “K’’...F-86K SABRE JET... 
North American's latest, potent addition to the 
Free World's air arsenal. The first and only 
one-man, all-weather interceptor designed spe- 
cifically for our NATO allies, cannon-armed 
“K" is an ideal improvement on the world- 
famous SABRE JET Series. 

The new North American designed and built 
MG.-4 fire control system in the ‘‘K”’ tells the pi- 
lot in any weather where his target is and when 
to fire, and is a valuable navigational aid. And, 
like the F-86 SABRE JET,'’K”’ is over 650 mph 
fast, is equipped with North American's all-fly- 
ing tail, proven de-icing system and parabrake. 


Now in production both at North American's 
Los Angeles Plant and at the Fiat Works in 
Italy, the F-86K SABRE JET is slated for early 
service...will soon: form a miles-high wall 
against aggression. 

The ‘‘K”’ is another example of the kind of 
research and development that keeps North 
American foremost in aircraft, rocket engines, 
guided missiles, electronics and peaceful appli- 
cations of atomic energy. 


Engineers: North American offers unusual opportunities. 
Write Engineering Personnel Office, Los Angeles or 
Downey, California; or Columbus, Ohio. 


ENGINEERING AHEAD FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 


wed Nortu American AvIaATION, INC. 
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management 
headquarters 

for more than 

100 major companies 


. one of the world’s leading 
industrial capitals, Pittsburgh 
provides opportunity to deal 
directly with major purchasers 
of goods and services of all 
types. Ample office space avail- 
able in new and fully modern- 
ized downtown buildings. 


for all your Pittsburgh 
banking needs 


Make the most of your Pitts- 
burgh opportunities by taking 
advantage of our complete 
banking and Corporate Trust 
Facilities. Our intimate knowl- 
edge of the growing Pittsburgh 
market is at your service. In- 
quiries welcomed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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. . . Manufacturing workers 
average $75.76 per week 


Manufacturing plants accounted for 
nearly 16.6 million jobs in the nonfarm- 
ing industries. More than a half million 
additional workers have been hired in 
manufacturing during 1955—the largest 
gain for any January-July period since 1950. 

Retail and wholesale trade provided 
10.6 million jobs. The usual summer 
slump did not occur. Employment here 
set a new record for the month. 

Working wives: 12 million. Other 
records were broken by the women in 
industry. Not only were there more em- 
ployed women and teen-age girls than 
in any previous time—20,240,000 of them 
—but the number of working wives also 
was a record. 

There were almost 12 million working 


FACTORY WORKERS 
Some jobs still are going begging 


wives in the labor force, compared with 
9.3 million in 1950 and 8.5 million at 
the peak of World War II. 

For workers in manufacturing, hourly 
pay has climbed steadily, to the $1.88 
average figure. This figure does not in- 
clude some of the pay raises recently 
negotiated. 

Average weekly pay was $75.76 among 
production workers in manufacturing. 
This was 35 cents below the record June 
figure but $4.84 above a year ego. Week- 
ly earnings dropped from June to July 
because of a decline, usual for the pe- 
riod, in the factory work week. The aver- 
age factory worker was on the job for 
40.3 hours a week during July. 

Skills pay off. Skilled workers are 
shown to be benefiting more from the 

(Continued on page 101) 


Because lt Qutlasts 
Ordinary Brushes 


Sil) 


27 Speed Sweep styles and sizes to 
meet every sweeping Write 

for prices today. 
@ MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
530 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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QUINCY MAKES 
THE BEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


21 Models From 
1 to 90 ¢.f.m. 


pines init ceca 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Dept. US-37 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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. . . Long-time unemployed 
reduced by 250,000 


current round of wage increases than pro- 
duction workers. Men and women with 
special skills are in a better bargaining 
position because of shortages in many 
of their fields. 

Reports from the State employment 
offices point up this shortage of specially 
trained workers. At latest count, these 
offices were unable to fill 19,836 job 
vacancies with applicants in their own 
States, and appeals were sent to other 
States. A year earlier, there were 14,500 
of these jobs unfilled. 

Most such vacancies are in professional 
fields. For example, more than 4,100 jobs 
were available for engineers. Employers 
were seeking 1,270 draftsmen. 

Numerous openings also were reported 
for toolmakers, die sinkers, machinists. 

Openings for 2,872 workers in clerical 
and sales jobs also could not be filled in 
the States where the jobs were available. 
Most of these openings were for stenogra- 
phers and typists. 

Although jobs were going begging in 
some areas, there were other communi- 
ties where the 2.5-million persons out of 
work were having trouble getting located. 
But the 2.5 million figure was about 
200,000 below the June total. 

Officials cited what they called an- 
other encouraging aspect of the employ- 
ment picture: Layoff periods were not as 
long as they were a year ago. Then, the 
unemployed who had been out of work 
for 15 weeks or longer totaled 850,000. 
This group now numbers only 600,000. 


“Hands Off” for 
Union Employer 


A labor union can be an employer, just 
like any other organization that hires 
workers, but it does not have to live up to 
the rules of the Taft-Hartley Act that 
apply to employers in the business world. 

That is what the National Labor Re- 
lations Board decided recently, by a vote 
of 3 to 2. These are the circumstances of 
the case: 

A local of the AFL Teamsters Union 
in Portland, Oreg., had been charged 
with unfair labor practices by a group of 
white-collar workers who were members 
of the Office Employes Union, AFL. A 
trial examiner of the Labor Board heard 
the evidence and ruled that the Team- 
sters’ International Union and its Portland 
local had committed every type of unfair 
labor practice listed in the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s section on employer violations. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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How to harvest 
a bumper crop of sales 


There is a proven method for spread- 
ing the good news of your product’s su- 
periority and gaining a competitive ad- 
vantage. 

This method also enables people to 
speak favorably and with authority to 
others, thereby putting the power of the 
spoken word to work for you on a broad 
scale. 


PRINT can Sell for You 

The way to accomplish these objec- 
tives is to put your sales story IN PRINT, 
into handsome, inviting booklets, bro- 
chures, broadsides, bulletins, folders, re- 
ports, manuals, annuals, catalogs. Such 
printed pieces can accurately describe, 
illustrate and document every single sell- 
ing point, both major and minor. Prop- 
erly circulated, good printed pieces can 
sell your product to many prospects, and 
stimulate friendly talk that will activate 
many others to select your brand rather 
than your competitor’s. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 


Once you decide to use selling litera- 
ture to increase sales volume, call in a 


good printer without delay. It is impor- 
tant that you consult him Jdefore de- 
tailed plans are made. He can apply his 
unique skills with 100% effectiveness 
only if he is permitted to work with you 
right from the very beginning. In that 
way you are assured of the finest pos- 
sible printed pieces in return for your 
investment. 

Your printer will probably specify 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers for 
your job. He knows you want superb 
printing results plus economy — and he 
knows that Warren papers deliver ex- 
actly that. S. D. Warren Company, 89 
Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


Warren's) 


Printing Fapers 
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How papers by Mosinee make 
products safer, more efficient 


From cooling rooms to heating homes 
or guarding electrical apparatus — 
Mosinee specially developed papers 
help do the job better 


N these and hundreds of other 

cases involving insulation, fab- 
rication, lamination, processing or 
packaging — Mosinee papers play 
an important part in getting opti- 
mum results with minimum trou- 
ble and expense. 


It will pay you to find out how 
Mosinee experts cooperate with 
industry to develop specialized 
papers. Current applications of 
Mosinee papers will suggest im- 
mediate ways in which you can 
make substantial savings in time 
and money. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


Mosinee flame-resistant papers 
increase safety factor of filters 
employed in warm air heating 
systems. The process of making these 
papers flame-resistant was developed by 
Mosinee technicians. This process, ap- 
plicable to many types of paper, may 
help you solve a product or processing 
problem. 





MANUFACTURING 


- 





Evaporative cooler pads for room 
coolers are made from Mosinee 
controlled paper. A high rate of 
moisture absorption with wet strength 
are two of the critical properties of this 
highly specialized paper. In addition, 
this paper must be adapted to easy slit- 
ting and expanding in the conversion 
operation for pad construction. Here's 
typical Mosinee precision control at 
work. 






INSULATION 


Special analysis Mosinee papers 
improve performance of electri- 
cal components. These electrical 
insulation papers must be closely con- 
trolled to provide a low ash and chlor- 
ide content. They are used extensively 
as layer insulation between turns of 
field coils and in transformers — from 
the smallest to one of world’s largest. 
Ask about Mosinee papers for your 
electrical requirements. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
DEPT. B ®@ 








MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


Specialists in industrial paper technology — 
makes fibers work for industry. 
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. . . 2 Labor Board members 
attack majority's decision 


When the case was appealed to the 
Labor Board members, a majority of 
the five-man board voted to dismiss the 
case on the ground that the Board should 
not take cases in which unions, as em- 
ployers, are accused of unfair labor prac- 
tices in connection with their ordinary 
union activities. The way was left open 
for charges to be filed if the union en- 
gaged in commercial activities. 

How they voted. Two Board mem- 
bers, Chairman Guy Farmer and member 
Ivar H. Peterson, voted for dismissal on a 
long-standing NLRB rule against taking 
disputes involving nonprofit organizations. 
The case was one of the last decisions in 
which Mr. Farmer participated before re- 
tiring from the Board last week. 

Third member of the majority was 
member Abe Murdock, who argued that 
Congress did not intend to have the Board 
handle cases involving a union and its 
employes. 

A dissenting opinion by members Philip 
Ray Rodgers and Boyd Leedom stated 
that the majority decision “achieves a 
paradoxical and unwarranted result in 
permitting labor unions to deny to their 
own employes the very rights and priv- 
ileges which unions have so vigorously 
advocated and won for the employes of 
others.” 

The dissenters added: “Labor unions 
are now free to flout the very statutory 
provisions which they ardently cham- 
pioned, and which have been hailed as 
the Magna Charta of labor.” 

The case developed out of a dispute 
between officials of the Teamsters’ 
branch in Portland and the Office Em- 
ployes Union. The latter union found, in 
1953, that it could not get a renewal of 
its contract covering the Teamster em- 
ployes. Officials of the Teamsters Union 
were accused of trying to get their em- 
ployes to transfer to a local union of 
the Teamsters. 

The NLRB trial examiner also found 
that the Teamsters had fired three em- 
ployes and a supervisor before they testi- 
fied at an NLRB hearing. Teamsters were 
accused of firing an employe because she 
refused to cross a picket line set up by 
the Office Employes Union outside the 
Teamster building. 

Another charge was that the Team- 
sters tried to influence the testimony of 
a witness at an NLRB hearing. The ex- 
aminer also charged that the welfare 
fund of the Teamsters had refused to 
bargain with the office union although 
the union represented a majority of the 
employes in the office. 

These charges were not ruled on by 
the Board. 
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Regulated Competition Has Produced 


THE FINEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 








Railroads Are Currentiy Enjoying The Greatest 
Prosperity In Their History Despite Inroads By 
Passenger Cars, Buses And Planes On Their 
Passenger Traffic. 








Motor Transport Has Expanded Its Service To 
Agriculture, Commerce, Industry And Consumers 
Steadily Year After Year. 





Business On The Waterways Is Booming. In The 
Past 10 Years, Waterways Have Increased Their 
Share Of The Nation’s Total Freight Load. 





Pipelines Have Been Increasing Their Facilities 
As A Result Of A Steady Growth In Patronage 
Over The Years. They Are Enjoying Good Busi- 
ness. 





WORLD! 


Healthful, vigorous competition in the tradi- 
tional American manner — subject to certain 
wise restraints imposed by Congress to foster 
services and curb abuses — has produced, for the 
benefit of a// our people, the finest transportation 
system in the world. 


This system has developed to its present peak 
not despite regulation but largely because of it. 


This regulation is not obsolete, archaic regu- 
lation developed for a bygone monopolistic era. 
Year after year the Congress has brought it up 
to date — kept it dynamic — to meet changing 
competitive conditions in transportation. 


Proof? Since its original enactment, this regu- 
lation has undergone more than 150 Congres- 
sional alterations and 2 complete overhauls. 


So, you see — present regulation of our trans- 
portation agencies is of the most pertinent up- 
to-date kind, keyed to present-day conditions and 
dedicated to serve the best interests of shippers 
and you alike! 

















Air Carriers Are Flying More Passengers And 
More Freight Than In Any Previous Year And 
The Future Continues To Look Most Promising. 











Despite Widespread Use Of Passenger Cars, 
Buses Are A Dominant Form Of Personal Trans- 
portation, Offering Essential Service To Millions 
Of People Annually. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 





WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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U.S. Informs Russia— 


ARMS-INSPECTION PLAN 
COULD START AT ONCE 


How far is the U.S. willing to go in ex- 
changing defense secrets with Russia? 

Details of President Eisenhower's plan are 
on record now. The plan provides: 

® Aerial inspection on both sides of the 
lron Curtain. Inspection is given priority over 
arms controls as a first step. 


@ Full exchange of information on military 
bases, plants, land-sea-air forces to make a 
surprise attack impossible. 

The U.S. program is given here as put be- 
fore the United Nations by Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., and the President's disarma- 
ment adviser, Harold E. Stassen. 


“WORLD WANTS A BEGINNING,” MR. LODGE SAYS 


Following is full text of an address by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., U. S. Representative to the United Nations, be- 
fore the U.N. Subcommittee on Disarmament at United 
Nations, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1955: 


The United States welcomes you cordially to our country 
for the opening of this 51st session of our Subcommittee. 

We also welcome you to share in a great opportunity—the 
greatest which has yet confronted the Subcommittee. 

This opportunity is due to the fact that this meeting is the 
first since the conference in Geneva last month of the four 
heads of government—France, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom and the United States. This was the first time in 10 years 
that such a meeting had taken place. The first test of the 
practical value of this Geneva 
meeting—as the President said in 
Denver today—is here in the Sub- 
committee on the issue of finding 
a solution to the disarmament 
problem. It is hard to imagine 
anything more important. 

At Geneva, President Eisen- 
hower said this, and I quote: 

“I propose that we take a 
practical step, that we begin 
an arrangement, very quickly, 
as between ourselves—immedi- 
ately. These steps should in- 
clude: 

“To give to each other a com- 
plete blueprint of our military 
establishments, from beginning 
to end. trom one end of our 
countries to the other; lay out 
the establishments and provide 
the blueprints to each other. 

“Next, to provide within ou 





cilities within our country, ample facilities for aerial re- 
connaissance, where you can make all the pictures you 
choose and take them to your own country to study, you to 
provide exactly the same facilities for us and we to make 
these examinations, and by this step to convince the world 
that we are providing as between ourselves against the 
possibility of great surprise attack, thus lessening danger 
and relaxing tension. Likewise we will make more easily 
attainable a comprehensive and effective system of inspec- 
tion and disarmament, because what I propose, I assure 
you, would be but a beginning.” 

We believe accordingly that the heart of the disarmament 
problem is inspection, that no nation—not the United States, 
not the Soviet Union, nor any other nation—can afford to cut 
its strength under an international 
agreement unless and until an in- 
section s,stem is created which 
will support every portion of such 
an agreement and upon which hu- 
manity can rely. 

President Eisenhower's _ pro- 
posal was made with all the 
strength and sincerity and hope of 
the 160 million Americans for 
whom he spoke. It voiced his be- 
lief that fear and suspicion have 
blocked progress on the inspec- 
tion problem and that this dis- 
trust was not one-sided. 

He “searched his heart and 
mind” for some proposal which 
would commend itself to both 
sides and particularly to the two 
great countries which possess 
large numbers of nuclear weap 
ons, which in turn give rise to the 
fears and dangers of surprise and 


countries facilities for aerial —Wide World attack. 
photography to the other coun- FOR THE U. S.: Harold E. Stassen, presidential He believed that if the United 
try—we to provide you the fa- adviser, and Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge States and the Soviet Union, 
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..- Lodge: “Opening the way to reduction of armaments” 


within the framework of the United Nations, could agree to 
try out one initial, simple, practical and significant opera- 
tion of initial inspection, this would be the crucial step 
toward a comprehensive and world+wide plan for the limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments and assurance against a 
world war. 

The heads of government at Geneva instructed their repre- 
sentatives in this Subcommittee to consider the proposals 
made at Geneva by each of them. I do, therefore, here and 
now present President Eisenhower's plan to this body with 
the complete text of the words spoken by him on July 21. 
This text is being distributed by the secretariat. 

The word “blueprint” in the President's plan includes, first, 
the identification, strength, command structure and disposi- 
tion of personnel, units and equipment of all major land, sea 
and air forces, including organized reserve and para-military; 
second, a complete list of military plants, facilities and installa- 
tions with their locations. 

No nation, of course, could furnish such information with- 
out assurances of complete reciprocity and of simultaneous 
delivery of similar types of information. There must be effec- 
tive means for verifying the reports of the participating states 
by air, ground and sea observation. 

In implementation of the aerial photography in the Presi- 
dent's plan, each country would permit unrestricted but moni- 
tored aerial reconnaissance by the other country. 

In order to provide fully against major surprise assault, the 
United States believes that the plan should provide particu- 
larly for safeguards against attack by long-range striking 
forces of both countries through observation and inspection 
of these forces and their support, and through measures to 
detect preparation for such an attack. 

The United States believes further that the exchange of in- 
formation under the President’s plan should proceed in pro- 
gressive stages from the least sensitive aspects to the more 
sensitive, covering those items most likely to provide against 
the possibility of surprise. 

Further details will be supplied to you concerning the 
methods by which mutual aerial reconnaissance would be con- 
ducted. Among other things, each inspecting country would 
utilize its own aircraft and related equipment, including visual, 
photographic and electronic means of observation. Personnel 
of the country being inspected would be aboard each recon- 
naissance aircraft during all overflights. 

The United States contemplates that the lists of military 
installations which are exchanged would include the des- 
ignation of one or more airfields or bases which would 
be made available for the support of reconnaissance aircraft 
and crews. 

There would be provision for adequate communication 
facilities, as required for rapid and direct reports by observers 
to their home governments. 


Each government would arrange to designate ports of entry 
and egress for observers and aircraft; to clear observers, 
aircraft and crews to and from home territory, and to 
check and identify personnel and equipment engaged in 
these operations. 

Each country being inspected would be responsible for air- 
traffic control of inspecting aircraft. 

The United States is prepared to submit a paper setting 
forth in more detail the manner in which all these operations 
should be carried out. The details, of course, are negotiable. 
We are prepared to join with other governments in studying 
all aspects of the plan. 

The summary which I have just given is to be considered 
only in the context of and as an integral part of such a 
paper. 

The plan which | have described obviously involves far- 
reaching undertakings for the participating states. The Ameri- 
can people will, I am sure, gladly accept their share of the 
burdens of an equitable plan which will in all truth add great- 
ly to world security and which will brighten the prospects of 
a durable and just peace by limiting the dangers of surprise 
attack, thus opening the way to a general agreement on the 
regulation and reduction of armaments. 

The world anticipates that before this body adjourns it 
will make an early beginning ou this important plan—and that 
all of us here will show our intention to contribute to its exe- 
cution and extension of it to our own establishments and ter- 
ritories on a reciprocal and appropriate basis. 

We in the United States are prepared to put the plan im- 
mediately into effect as between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union. 

We shall propose that the Disarmament Commission and 
the General Assembly record their support of this plan in 
simple, unmistakable language, and that the report which the 
Commission makes shall be equally clear to the peoples of 
the world who have the great stake in the vital issues of peace 
and war. 

We shall also be prepared to present further measures by 
which the United States believes mankind’s vearnings for a 
lessening of the tensions which flow in part from huge, grow- 
ing armaments can be achieved. 

For these deliberations, the President of the United States 
appointed a distinguished American, Mr. Harold E. Stassen, 
as Deputy United States Representative. | welcome him here 
in his official capacity, as a fellow member of the Cabinet and 
as a friend of many years. 

Mr. Chairman, this session of the Subcommittee affords an 
unprecedented opportunity for service to the peoples of our 
countries and to the other nations of the world. If we all make 
the most of the opportunity which we confront here today, 
these Subcommittee meetings will stand in history as a major 
milestone in humanity's advance. 


MR. STASSEN EXPLAINS HOW TO BLOCK SNEAK ATTACK 


Following is text of the main points of the U. S. program 
to prevent surprise attack—submitted to the U.N. Sub- 
committee on Disarmament on August 30 by Harold E. 
Stassen, Deputy U.S. Representative—as released by the 
U. S. Mission to the United Nations: 


The term “blueprint of military establishments” is defined 
as consisting of the identification, strength, command struc- 
ture and disposition of personnel, units and equipment of all 
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major land, sea and air forces, including organized reserves 
and para-military; and a complete list of military plants, fa- 
cilities and installations with their locations. 

Each nation has recognized the need for ground observers 
and these will be stationed at key locations within the other 
country for the purpose of allowing them to certify the accu- 
racy of the foregoing information and to give warning of evi- 
dence of surprise attack or of mobilization. 

Each country shall permit unrestricted, but monitored, 
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... Stassen: “Immediate spot-checking will be included” 


aerial reconnaissance by visual, photographic and electronic 
means by the other country. 


CONCEPT 


The United States and the U.S.S.R. will exchange all data 
relative to military forces and installations which, coupled 
with measures for verification and surveillance, are essential 
to provide against the possibility of surprise attack. This ex- 
change is to be accomplished in progressive steps as mutually 
agreed upon by the two Governments. Among the elements of 
information considered essential to preclude surprise attack 
and to be sought by an exchange between the Governments 
and to be verified and maintained under surveillance are: 

Weapons and delivery systems suitable for surprise attack; 

Transportation and telecommunications; 

Armed forces, structure and positioning of armed forces; 

Additional facilities as mutually agreed upon by the two 
Governments. 


INITIAL PROCEDURE 


Exchange of “‘blueprints’’ of military establish- 
ments. The Governments of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. will each prepare lists of major military forces and 
establishments, showing the deployment of forces and the lo- 
cations of installations and facilities by geographical co- 
ordinates. 

Schedules will be drawn for time-phasing of exchanges to 
assure simultaneous delivery of similar types of information 
by each Government, and completion of verification by each 
side before progressing to a subsequent phase. Provision for 
immediate spot-checking will be included. 


Verification of ‘‘blueprints’’ of military establish- 
ments. Arrangements will be made for the posting of on- 
the-spot observers with operating land, sea and air forces, at 
their supporting installations, and at key locations as neces- 
sary for the verification, continued observation, and reporting 
of each category of information. The number and location of 
the observers will be as mutually agreed upon prior to the 
exchange of information, and provisions will be made for 
changes in the location should the initial arrangements prove 
to be inadequate. 

Aerial reconnaissance will be conducted by each inspect- 
ing country on an unrestricted, but monitored, basis to aug- 
ment the efforts of the posted observers. Each inspecting 
country will utilize its own aircraft and related equipment. 
Liaison personnel of the country being inspected will be 
aboard each reconnaissance aircraft during all overflights. 


Facilities and services to be provided. Each sublist 
of military installations will include the designation of one 
or more airfields or bases at which facilities will be made 
available for support of the aerial reconnaissance aircraft 
and crews. 


Checks and controls. Procedures will be established for: 
Designation of ports of entry and egress for incoming 
and departing observers and reconnaissance aircraft; 
Clearance of incoming and departing observers, aircraft 
and crews and arrangements for monitored passage to and 
from home territory; 
Check and identification of observers and reconnaissance 
aircraft, personnel and equipment engaged in this activity; 
Orientation of observers and reconnaissance personnel; 
Air-traffic control of inspecting aircraft by host Govern- 
ment. 


~—Wide World 


PARTICIPATING IN DISARMAMENT TALKS: (L to R) Paul Martin of Canada; Jules Moch of France; 
Dr. Dragoslav Protitch, Under Secretary of the U. N. Subcommittee on Disarmament; Arkady A. 
Sobolev of Russia; Anthony Nutting of Great Britain and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. of the U. S. 
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Parade with a purpose 


they play in your daily life—these millions 


Today, an almost endless parade of IBM 
punched cards serves business, industry, 
and government in widely varied roles—as 
vital aids in routine record keeping, as 
checks and money orders, airline tickets, 
utility bills, insurance premium notices, 
and many, many other kinds of account- 
ing documents. 

But even more significant than the part 


of IBM punched cards are vital evidence 
of real progress in better business methods. 
They represent the solution to practical 
business problems. 

IBM’s on-the-job experience and con- 
tinued progress in advanced equipment 
design are helping American industry 
work better and faster—at less cost. 
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International Business Machines Corp. 


New York 22, N. Y. 











The Cinderella Gas of Modern Industry 


In a very few years argon has 
changed from a virtual ‘““unknown’”’ 
to a widely used necessity for many 
manufacturing processes. Indus- 
try’s volume requirements for this 
gas have leaped to astounding totals 

..and its use is only beginning. 

For one thing, argon has replaced 
helium to a large extent as the inert 
gas in shielded welding. Next, ar- 
gon is ever more widely used for 
inert furnace atmospheres and as 
the purging agent in the electronic 
parts and powder metallurgy indus- 
tries. But most important for the 
future of argon, it plays a key part 
in both the production and fabri- 
cation of the new wonder metal, 
titanium. Millions of dollars are 
being invested in new plants to 





produce it and the demand for argon 
will soar as these plants get into 
production. 

Alert manufacturers requiring 
argon for their operations are now 
taking steps to assure its depend- 
able supply. They are anticipating 
their needs and the relationship 
which will exist between argon sup- 
ply and demand in the future. Why 
don’t you too gain the security of 
an NCG Argon supply contract? 
In cylinders or in bulk. Write or 
wire today. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES 


Copyright 1955, National Cylinder Gas Company 
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NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY «* Executive Offices, 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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: Vice President Nixon Tells— 


WHY U.S. DOES NOT 
RECOGNIZE RED CHINA 


What's behind U.S. moves to block Red 
China from a U.N. seat? Why does America 
still spurn “‘normal” dealings with Peiping? 

Vice President Nixon here explains the Ad- 
ministration’s current stand on both counts. 
The Peiping regime, he says, ‘disqualifies 


Following are extracts from a speech by Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon to the Veterans of Foreign Wars at 
Boston on Aug. 29, 1955: 


There has been some criticism of our policy toward Com- 
munist China. There are those who ask, why do we refuse to 
recognize Communist China and oppose its admission to the 
United Nations? 

The answer is that we do not recognize the Communist 
Government of China as a respected member in good standing 
of the family of nations. 

Does this Government qualify for such recognition? 

The United Nations Charter says, “Membership in this 
organization is open to all peace-loving states who accept 
the obligations imposed by the Charter.” Let us measure the 
conduct of the Chinese Communist Government against this 
standard. 

Thousands of American boys are dead because the 
Communist Chinese supported the attack on South Korea. 

Korea is divided today because the Communist Chinese 
refuse to agree to free elections. 

Thousands of Chinese Communist troops remain in 
North Korea in direct defiance of the United Nations. 

The Communist Chinese are bringing equipment into 
North Korea in direct violation of the truce. 

They refuse to release citizens of the United States 
whom they hold in violation of all recognized rules of in- 
ternational law and decency. 

They encourage, incite and support insurrection, rebel- 
lion and subversion in every free country of Asia, and 
particularly in Indonesia, Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, Thai- 
land and Malaya. 

They have not renounced their previous threat to take 
Formosa by force. 

Any government which continues to engage in activities of 
this type disqualifies itself from being treated as a respected, 
law-abiding member of the family of nations. 

In the light of such conduct, the Government of the United 
States is justified in refusing to recognize the Government of 
Communist China, approve its admission to the United Nations, 
or agree at this time to a meeting at the foreign-minister level. 

What can they do? They ean start by: 

Releasing the Americans they illegally hold. . . 

Take their troops and equipment out of North Korea and 
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itself from being treated as a respected, law- 
abiding member of the family of nations,” 
and he tells why. 

Mr. Nixon also tells just how Communist 
China can change that situation and start to 
qualify itself for recognition. 


agree to free U.N.-supervised elections and unification of 

that country. 

Renounce the use of force in the Formosa area. 

Discontinue the undeclared war they are waging against 
established free governments through the operations of 
their Peking-controlled and directed organizations for in- 
filtration, subversion, sabotage and insurrection. 

Let me make my position absolutely clear. The Government 
of the United States, and I believe our people also, are willing 
to go halfway in agreeing to any action which would remove 
points of difference between nations and contribute to the 
cause of peace. But we know that a peace based on injustice, 
on surrender of the rights of sovereign nations, or on acquies- 
cence in the enslavement of peoples, is not only morally wrong; 
history shows that such a peace carries within itself the seeds 
of future war. 

The Chinese people, the Russian people and the American 
people can and should be friends. We are confident that if 
the governments of the Soviet Union and Communist China 
reflect the will and true spirit of their people the barriers to 
friendship and peace which have been erected by those govern- 
ments will be removed. 

° od ° 

What should our policy be in the light of the international 
developments during the past year? Our course is clear. We 
must: 

Maintain our military strength and assist our allies to 
maintain theirs. 

Until the “cold war” thaws out, we must certainly not 
make the mistake of letting our strength thaw out. 

One of the major reasons for the change in Soviet tactics 
was the strength the free world had devetoped. Our policies 
of strength and firmness were working. Now is the time to 
continue them, not to change them. 

On Friday, Secretary Humphrey spoke of the very hopeful 
prospects for balancing our federal budget during the next 
year. This is good news, but I wish to emphasize a point he 
made in his announcement. 

The fact that we are making progress towards balancing 
our budget should under no circumstances be interpreted as 
meaning that we are doing so at the expense of weakening our 
national defense. Much as we may want a balanced budget and 
a tax cut, we will never let our defense establishment suffer 
for lack of adequate funds during this critical period. 
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O problem here [ 


PUZZLING INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS and uncertainties have 


a way of disappearing in a hurry—when you surround yourself 








with new and expanding opportunities for more efficient operations 
and more profitable business growth. 


Your factory, for example—does it need dependable and willing 
manpower? Plenty of electric power? Modern rail transportation? 
Fast-growing consumer markets to buy the things it makes? 

All these basic benefits for industry, and many more, are yours 


—when you move South. Growing, profit-making industries of 


all kinds in every part of the Southland have proved this to be 
true. Why not your factory, too?... 


‘Look Ahead—Look South!”’ 


Hertey A WATS 


President 








News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


There are real advantages in autumn vacations, and, even if you just now 
Start laying plans, you'll run into few troubles, travel experts tell us. 


OFF-SEASON VACATIONS. Big thing is that autumn vacations sandwich between 
the usual winter and summer seasonal peaks, so you get cheapest off-season 
rates. At Miami Beach, for example, summer prices are around 50 per cent lower 
than winter highs, but in autumn they are down as much as 75 per cent. 

Not so many people travel at this time of year, you don't have to buck 
crowds, reservations aren't so vital. Weather usually is good, too. And autumn 
brings colorful things, such as tobacco auctions, you can see at no other season. 





WHAT TO EXPECT. Here's a thumbnail look at the autumn vacation situation 
in various parts of the country: 
South Florida--Rates drop in September, start up December 15. More hotels 
Staying open; also night clubs, though shows are not up to winter's best. 
Georgia--Cheaper in Sea Island area; prices advance later. 
Virginia-Carolinas--Beach resorts drop prices around Labor Day; many close 
by November 1. Colonial Williamsburg boosts rates after September l. 
Poconos==-Not much price change. Only a few resorts hit by recent floods. 
New Jersey--Beaches cheaper, and some swim days still left, in September. 
New England--Autumn-foliage attraction tends to prop between-seasons rates. 
Ozarks--Reductions start mid-September; some places close November l. 
Wisconsin--Rates off 10 per cent now in "muskie" country. Closing: October. 
Arizona--Some dude ranches open, at preseason prices. Increase, November. 
California--Palm Springs 50 per cent cheaper to October 1. Many areas get 
year-around play, therefore little price change; but space situation easier now. 
Nevada--In Las Vegas, week-end space still at a premium. 





STOCK OPTIONS. If you inherit and exercise an option to buy stock, and 
later sell the stock, you can't give the option a value and add it to the cost 
of the stock in figuring the tax on your gain. If, though, you sell such an 
option, instead of exercising it, then it does have a value that is deductible in 
determining your tax. The Tax Court rules that in the latter situation the 
option becomes property, and so has value. 





RESERVES. The Defense Department says it is going to delay for a while 
putting into effect an optional part of the new Reserve program. That provision 
(over) 
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would allow some draftees and enlistees to cut short their regular military 
training by transferring into active Reserve units. Thus, after at least a year 
on active duty, they could return to civilian life--provided they attended summer 
camps and once-a-week Reserve drills for the remainder of a four-year military 
obligation. The Pentagon says inaugurating this part of the program now would 
not be in the best interests of the armed forces, and that no branch of the 
service will offer such early release at the present time. 


HOME MORTGAGES. A step the Federal Housing Administration takes to aid 
flood-disaster victims calls attention to a little-known provision of the law, 
which can be of benefit to you in a personal emergency. ? 

Ordinarily, where a borrower has defaulted on an FHA-insured home mortgage 
or Title I improvement loan, lending agencies must file claim within a year to 
get Government reimbursement. Now FHA gives lenders a blanket 0.K. to let 
flood-stricken borrowers suspend payments for more than a year without any 
forfeit of the lender's right to make default claims. 

What few people know is that this same extension can be granted by FHA in 
cases of individual hardships--when the home buyer can't meet mortgage payments 
because of a prolonged illness, for example. The lender, though, has to ask FHA 
for authorization in each individual case. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. Repeated questions we get from readers show a need 
to clear up this point: 

The limitation on how much you can earn and still draw Social Security 
benefit checks goes off with your 72d birthday. But there's no suspension 
of the Social Security tax on your earnings from a job covered by the 
program. You must pay that as long as you continue working. 





WEED KILLERS. You'll find the weeks ahead generally the best time to 
tackle weeds with chemicals, Department of Agriculture experts advise. Among 
their research findings: Though effective in the spring, 2,4=-D does better 
against broad-leaved weeds in autumn. Potassium cyanate and PMA work equally as 
well against crabgrass at summer's end. Sodium arsenite, PCP and NIX are 
chemicals that can be used to keep weeds from growing under high-branching 
Shrubs without harming roots. Arsenicals, boron compounds and CMU will sterilize 
the soil between flagstones, along walks, wherever no growth is wanted. 





PROTECTING CHILDREN. Now that schools are reopening around the country, 
parents may find some pointers from recommendations to school authorities by the 
National Education Association. They are aimed at preventing tragedies that 
have occurred when unauthorized persons with seemingly valid requests got 
custody of school youngsters. Among NEA suggestions: Ask the school to call you 
for confirmation should someone come to pick up your child during classroom 
hours. Instruct your child not te leave school with a caller he doesn't know. 
Send notes in advance on release from school for medical appointments. 





HOME LAUNDERING. Points to check in choosing a washing machine and getting 
the most out of it are covered in a new Agricultural Research Service leaflet. 
Title: "Washing Machines, Selection and Use." Single copies, free, from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The ’56 Campaign Is On: 


TRUMAN ATTACKS IKE, 
CHARGES “DEMAGOGUERY” 


Republican Chairman Answers: “Smear” 





It looks like a rough-and-tumble campaign 
in 1956, if trial runs by both parties are an 
accurate tip-off. 

Harry Truman opens up on the Eisenhower 
Administration with such terms as ‘‘demagog- 
very . . . misrepresentation . . . special-privi- 
lege fellows . . . controlled by big business.”’ 











The fighting words bring this fighting re- 
ply from Republican National Chairman Leon- 
ard Hall: “Bunk . . . smears . . . the Pender- 
gast school of politics.’ 

On these pages you get the full text of two 
precampaign speeches by Mr. Truman, and 
Mr. Hall's counterattack for the Republicans. 








ome 


TRUMAN SAYS IKE “NEVER MISSED CHANCE TO BEFUDDLE ISSUES” 


Following is full text of former President Truman’s speech 
to the Indiana Democratic Editorial Association at French 
Lick, Ind., on Aug. 27, 1955: 


When Paui Butler [Democratic National Chairman] asked 
me to come to the diamond-jubilee meeting of the Indiana 
Democratic Editorial Association, I was glad to accept. 

It is well-nigh a miracle to find a group of editors that has 
for so long supported the principles of government advocated 
by the Democratic Party. And I cannot think of any group 
that I would rather meet than you Democratic editors, and I 
am happy to be with you. 

Our country has prospered to the point where we enjoy 
many blessings and many possessions. Our people own more 
homes, more cars, more televisions and more conveniences 
than any nation in the history of the world ever dreamed pos- 
sible. But in the process of our vast economic expansion we 
have failed to remedy one of our serious shortages—the short- 
age of Democratic newspapers. I hope that some day soon 
this shortage will be overcome. 

I am sure you realize that when I say Democratic news- 
papers, I don’t mean violent, partisan, distorted newspapers, 
like so much of the Republican press. Democrats don’t want 
that kind of a press, nor do the American people. What we do 
want is what is fair—fair to the people. We would like the 
newspapers to print the news objectively and accurately. 

You have only to compare the treatment now being ac- 
corded by the vast majority of our newspapers to the Republi- 
can Administration with that given to the New Deal and the 
“Fair Deal,” to realize our difficulty with the press. 

But we Democrats have learned, and the people have 
learned, how to communicate and how to learn the true facts 
despite the handicap of our one-party press. For well over 20 
years now our people have been rejecting all attempts by their 
newspapers to misinform and confuse them. And I hope the 
time will come when the publishers themselves will realize that 
they cannot continue to force their private views upon their 
readers without suffering loss of confidence from those readers. 

As you all know, I am somewhat interested in the Demo- 
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cratic Party. Its history is long and glorious. And I believe 
that the Democratic Party is the best means we have for 
bringing representative government te this country. I have 
always thought so, and the last three years have made me 
more certain of it than ever. 

When the Republican Congress and the Republican Ad- 
ministration took office in 1953, they began tearing down the 
New Deal and the “Fair Deal” wherever they dared and as 
fast as they dared. They obtained control of the National 
Government by misrepresentation and demagoguery. And, 
right after the election, the President-elect went so far as to 
use misrepresentation and demagoguery in his message on the 
state of the union in January, 1953, and he has never missed a 
chance to befuddle the real issues in every speech he reads. 

Fortunately, a Democratic Congress came into office this 
year. It has managed to stop this tearing-down process on 
many fronts, and to make a start at restoration and toward 
building for the future. But to do it, the Democratic Congress 
has had to struggle against the Republican Administration 
day in and day out. 

I want to say something more about this Democratic 84th 
Congress. Back in 1953, the Democratic Party had to make 
quite an adjustment. For a political party to leave office after 
it has been in control of the Administration for 20 years in- 
volves quite an ordeal. I think that strictly from a party 
standpoint this change has had some good results. Things 
have been shaken up, new blood and new leaders have come 
to the top, and the party is stronger now on a nation-wide, 
grass-roots basis than it has been for many years. But, while 
this change has had a stimulating and revitalizing effect on 
the Democrats, I don’t think this period of Democratic exile 
has been « good thing for the country. However, I hope that 
in the long run it may be of benefit to the country because 
of the new strength it gives to our party. 

At any rate, we Democrats had to make many adjustments. 
We had to look at many questions from a new angle. In Sep- 
tember, 1953, we had a big Democratic meeting in Chicago 
—the first national meeting of the party since the 1952 elec- 


, tions. The delegates to the meeting were thinking mostly 
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about the congressional elections coming up in 1954. There 
was some talk that it might be a good political strategy to let 
the Republicans keep control of the Congress, since they were 
going to have control of the executive branch for two more 
years anyway. The theory behind this was that the Republi- 
cans should have the full responsibility in all branches and 
then be held responsible for the results. 

It was this same kind of theory that led someone to suggest 
that I should appoint a Republican Secretary of State in 1946 
—after we lost control of the Congress—and then resign so 
he could take over as President. This would have given the 
country a Republican President as well as a Republican Con- 
gress; and people would thus know where to place the re- 
sponsibility when things went wrong. 

Well, I don’t believe in that theory. I didn’t believe in it in 
1946; I didn’t believe in it in 1953; I don’t believe in it now. 
I think it is much more important for us to do everything we 
can to protect the public welfare than it is to be able to fix the 
blame after things go wrong and the public has been injured. 

There are some simple articles of faith to which I hold very 
strongly. Among them is my belief that the Democratic Party 
stands for the things that are best for the people of the United 
States—and that, in almost every case where there is a differ- 
ence between the Democratic and Republican positions, the 
Democratic position is best for the country. Because of this, I 
believe it is our plain duty to elect Democrats in the Congress 
and the Presidency whenever we can. I expressed this view 
at Chicago in September, 1953, and I was glad that this view 
prevailed, and the party went on to win control of the Con- 
gress that took office in January of this year. 

That Congress has now completed its first session, and what 
does the record show? I have always said that you cannot 
fully appraise the record of a Congress until it is over—its 
second session as well as its first—and that is true. But there 
are some things about this Democratic Congress that are al- 
ready in the record, and it is perfectly clear that it is a great 
deal better than the Republican Congress that preceded it. 

Now, that may sound like rather faint praise. But I can say 
that—under all the circumstances, the Democratic record in 
this Congress has been a truly remarkable one. They did not 
do everything the way I, for one, wanted and hoped to see it 
done. But that’s neither here nor there. The point is that what 
they have done has been done primarily in the public interest. 


Record of Congress 


Remember, the Democrats have had only a slight majority 
over the Republicans, especially in the Senate. This means 
that if any Democrat strays away—and unfortunately there 
are some Democrats who stray all too often—then the Demo- 
cratic leaders are in trouble. But in spite of this handicap, 
our party in Congress has accomplished these things: 

1 It has turned back the Republican onslaught on the 
New Deal and the “Fair Deal,” insofar as this could be 
done by legislation. 

2 Through the use of its investigative powers it has, 
in some cases at least, been able to put a stop to the 
giveway of our resources to big business, and to ex- 
pose some of the corruption that has been taking place 
within the Republican Administration. 

3 The Democratic Congress has put a stop to the 
wholesale violation of the Bill of Rights by some of its 
notorious inquisitors, and it is once again becoming a 
citadel of the rights of free men. 

4 This 84th Congress has been able to enact some 
substantial liberal and progressive legislation in spite of 
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foot dragging or outright opposition by the Administra- 
tion. The dollar-an-hour minimum wage is an outstanding 
example. The Administration fought to the last to hold it 
down to 90 cents, but the Democrats outvoted them. 
This will be a good thing for the country. 


I want to say just a word to those of our liberal friends who 
have been complaining because the Democratic Party in this 
Congress hasn't done more. It should be apparent to them by 
now that our party is the only hope of liberalism in the 
United States. The Republican Party is attacking liberalism 
as such, and is even trying to make the word “liberal” an 
ugly or subversive word. If Democrats in Congress do not 
and cannot put across all the liberal measures we would like, 
because some few Democrats stray away from their party’s 
platform and program, the answer is not to attack both parties 
indiscriminately and cry “a plague on both your houses.” This 
only creates confusion and divides the forces which should be 
united. The real answer is to make it clear to the liberals that 
the Democratic Party is the only hope they have in this 
country, and to elect more Democrats—enough to put across 
the party's program in spite of those who stray away. 

Even the Republicans now realize that they have very 
little chance to recapture the Congress and have about given 
up hope. That is why they are so jittery and are concentrating 
their fears and hopes on the Executive. The Presidency will 
be the real battleground of the 1956 election. The country 
needs a Democratic President just as much as it needs a 
Democratic Congress. The times require we have both so that 
we may move forward, in fact as well as in the headlines. 

We are in the midst of revolutionary changes in this coun- 
try. The development of atomic energy and other tech- 
nological advances have given us the means to produce an 
abundance of goods and services hitherto undreamed of. If 
our economy is made to function properly for the benefit of 
all the people, and if its products are used and distributed 
wisely, we can have a great era of growing prosperity. But, 
on the other hand, if a severe imbalance is allowed to occur, 
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and if our economy is operated primarily in the interest of 
big business, or any other narrow group, the results may well 
be serious for everyone. 

It will require bold planning, an affirmative approach and 
positive leadership to realize this wonderful promise of the 
future. Under our constitutional system, the Chief Executive 
carries a heavy responsibility for supplying that leadership. 
To meet the complex problems along the way, the Congress 
will need not only great wisdom of its own but also the utmost 
counsel and help from the Executive. We will need more than 
pious platitudes, or half measures, or the warmed-over slogans 
of the New Deal and the “Fair Deal”—good as they were in 
their time. It will not be enough to have benign expressions 
of good will and bland evasions of responsibility. 

When I was at the White House, I used to keep on my 
desk a sign which said, “The buck stops here.” That is a 
precept every President ought to have on his desk. And, what 
is more, he ought to honor it. 

The Congress will not get the kind of help it needs from a 
Republican Administration. This is clear from the record. 
This Administration has contributed little to the art of gov- 
ernment except perhaps in its use of publicity and advertising 
techniques. It has offered a timid program in some important 
areas, but it was mostly copied from the Democrats. The only 
new program it has put forward was for the construction of 
highways, and it botched that one by proposing to finance it 
with a bonanza to the Wall Street financiers—a bond issue. 

In other areas, this Republican Administration has actually 
moved backward. It is dominated and controlled by big busi- 
ness—which it allows to plunder our natural resources. It has 
let farm prices fall lower and lower. It has done little or noth- 


ing for labor. It has spoken prettily of a deep feeling for human 
needs, and then turned right around and fought against aid to 
education—and against increased Social Security benefits. 

It is in these vital areas that the battle for the future wel- 
fare and prosperity of our country will be fought and will be 
won or lost. These are the areas in which the New Deal and 
the “Fair Deal” laid foundations for our great progress today. 
But let me tell you that the measures we put into effect for 
the benefit of the American people are not now in good 
hands. When I think of what has happened to the TVA, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and other federal agencies, it saddens and sickens me. These 
agencies are being subjected to outrageous political pressures. 
More and more, they are being shifted to the hands of men 
who are out of sympathy with the laws they are supposed to 
administer. 

This situation has already gone far. It is getting worse and 
worse. Some of the evil effects are slow to appear to public 
view. But the damage is being done day in and day out. 

We can count on the Democratic Congress to continue 
next year to do its best to promote and protect the interests 
of the people. But the Congress cannot adequately cope with 
an Administration so thoroughly infiltrated with servants of 
the special interests—those who put the interest of the few 
ahead of the welfare of the many. 

The only way to correct that situation is at the ballot box. 
We will have an opportunity to do it next year. 

I am going to do all I can to help, and I hope everyone of 
you will do the same. 


HALL: ‘‘TRUMAN IS JEALOUS OF PRESIDENT’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS” 


After Mr. Truman’s speech at French Lick, Republican 
National Chairman Leonard W. Hall issued a reply in Wash- 
ington. His reply mentioned also remarks at French Lick by 
Democratic National Chairman Paul M. Butler, who had 
spoken of Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s “good will’ 
tours abroad as “so much malarky,” and had said Mr. 
Nixon was a poor choice to represent the United States 
abroad. Full text of Mr. Hall’s statement, which was re- 
leased on August 29, follows: 


The intemperate statements of Harry Truman and Paul 
Butler Saturday are an unfortunate forecast of the type of 
campaign planned by the Democrats for next year. 

With no real issue to take to the people, it’s obvious they 
are going to rely on smears and personal attacks on President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. 

But the hate mongers will have a tough assignment to 
make their attacks stick. All the bunk coming from French 
Lick can’t hide the facts of record—high employment, great 


TRUMAN: “SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 


Following is full text of Mr. Truman’s speech to the Demo- 
cratic conference at Mackinac Island, Mich., on Aug. 29: 


It is a real pleasure for me to be here with the Democrats 
of Michigan. You are doing a wonderful job, and I congratu- 
late you. 
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prosperity, peace—which have been achieved by the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon Administration. 

Harry Truman—whose Administration was noted for high 
taxes, unemployment and a vacillating and uneffective for- 
eign policy which culminated in Korean “police action”— 
sounded like a bitter, frustrated man. He is jealous of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's accomplishments and can’t stand the com- 
parison with Eisenhower's tremendous popularity. 

It’s a good thing Truman knew when to quit his office, but 
it’s unfortunate he can’t take retirement with dignity and 
grace. He doesn’t present a pretty picture with his name call- 
ing and brickbats. That may be the technique he learned in 
the Pendergast school of politics but it hardly fits the role of 
elder statesman which he tries to assume. 

Butler’s vile attack on Dick Nixon is the kind of thing that 
reinforces the average voter’s intention to vote the straight 
Republican ticket next year. Dick Nixon’s good-will tours have 
been heralded not only in the United States but throughout the 
world as promoting better understanding and world peace. 


IS CALLING TURN TODAY” 


The Democrats of this State certainly have pep, vim and 
vigor, and, what is equally important, they have wise leadership. 

You, in Michigan, are building a good, solid, hard-hitting 
political organization from the ground up. You have a very 
able and outstanding leader in Governor Williams. 

The important thing, of course, is that you have been win- 
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ning elections here in Michigan. That’s what counts in this 
business of politics. Our Democrats in other States could very 
well learn some lessons from what you are doing here. I am 
sure you will be glad to share your experience with them. I 
am told that you might be willing to share your Governor 
with them, even perhaps to the extent of working out some 
arrangement for the Governor to operate on a larger stage. 
I think the underlying reason for the success of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Michigan is that it is being run as the party 
of the people, with broad participation of all groups of the 
population. More and more people are finding out that the 
Democratic Party is responsive to their needs and is looking 
after their interests. The contrast between our party as the 
party of the people and the Republican Party as the party 
of special privilege is becoming clearer every day. 
That is true not only in Michigan; it is also true nationally. 
For 20 years-from 1933 to 1953—the Democratic Party 
operated the National Government in Washington in the 
interest of all the people. Labor sat just as far above the 
salt at the table as business did. You know in feudal times 
only the privileged sat above the salt on the tabie and the 
common people sat far below it. And even then the common 
people did not get the salt because it was too valuable. It took 
the Democrats to do away with this remnant of feudalism. 
Great reforms were brought about during the 20 years of 
the New Deal and the “Fair Deal.” These reforms were 
fought tooth and nail by the representatives of special privilege 
—and these are the forces who are calling the turn for the 
Republican Administration in Washington today. 


What “Special Interests’’ Opposed 


I'll say one thing for these special-privilege fellows: They 
never did give up. All through the New Deal and “Fair Deal” 
years, they kept up a never-ending flow of propaganda—the 
best that money could buy. They attacked every forward step 
in the most intemperate fashion. 

They opposed the Wagner Labor Relations Act, which was 
the Magna Charta of free labor in this country. 

They opposed the agricultural programs which were enacted 
to make sure that the farmers of America would get a fair 
share of the national income. 

They opposed the establishment of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which was set up to protect the American 
people from phony or watered stock promotions. 

They opposed the Social Security law which we passed to 
taki me of the hazards out of old age and unemployment. 

Remember, the Republican campaign in 1936 was based 
primarily on opposition to Social Security, and remember how 
as late as 1949 the man who became President of the United 
States on the Republican ticket was saying that if people 
wanted security, they could find it in jail. 

The list of opposition by the special interests is a long one. 

They opposed the minimum wage. 

They opposed TVA. 

They opposed public power anywhere and everywhere. 

They called these programs “creeping Socialism” and 
“regimentation” and worse. No form of slander was too vile 
for them to use. 

They never gave up. They did anything and everything 
they could to discredit the Democratic Party and all its works. 
Most of the press was on their side. As time went on, they 
became more cunning in their opposition. They professed to 
accept some of the reforms that had been brought about, but 
really their objectives never changed. 

Their propaganda attack was effective. Eventually, they 
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were successful in capturing the Government of the United 
States; and, in January, 1953, they moved in to start tearing 
down and taking apart the New Deal and the “Fair Deal.” 
They moved into Washington with a group of dedicated people 
—dedicated to the proposition that special interests come first. 

Frankly avowing that business was now in the saddle, these 
people set out to overturn what we had done in 20 years. 
Fortunately, they found that some of our programs were so 
deeply imbedded in the pattern of American life they simply 
could not do away with them. But they have tried by devious 
ways to turn back the clock. 

What a spectacle it has been to observe how the Republican 
Party has discovered some of the facts of life as they actually 
exist in these United States in the middle of the twentieth 
century. Just think back, if you will, to the Republican cam- 
paign promises of 1952. Fantastic, weren't they? Then look at 
the record of performance. 

Take this matter of balancing the budget, for example. 
Somehow the notion seemed to have gotten abroad that all 
you had to do to balance the budget was just to behave nicely. 
That is, if those wicked Democrats weren't such terrible spend- 
thrifts, the budget would really balance itself. Well, what 
Lappened? We are now in the third year of the dispensation of 
big business, and we have no balanced budget yet. 

In fact, if you will check back a little, you will find that the 
last time there was any balancing of the federal budget it was 
done during my Administration. 

It did not take long for the Republicans to find out that 
they could not operate the Government of the United States 
at all except by following many of the policies of the Demo- 
cratic Administrations which preceded them. But they have 
not fooled anybody. They don’t really believe in those poli- 
cies, and they are working constantly to weaken and under- 
mine them. 


“Domination” by Big Business 


The outstanding characteristic of this Administration in 
domestic matters is its domination by and its dedication to 
the viewpoint of big business. The make-up of the Cabinet 
and the background of other appointees to office bring this 
out very clearly. These businessmen come into public office 
with a purpose. Most of them seem to come for a relatively 
brief period. Some of them cut their existing business ties; 
some do not. But they come to advance the viewpoint of 
the business world from whence they came and to which they 
hope to return. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not question the honesty 
and integrity of businessmen in general. Some of them make 
fine public servants. I had many in my own Administration, 
and most of them served the country well. But other groups 
are also entitled to be fairly represented, and above all the 
Government ought to serve the general public interest instead 
of any special class. It cannot do this if appointments to high 
office are coneentrated in a single group. 

We have seen many examples in the past two and one-half 
years of the Government’s subservience to special interests. 
Those who fought the New Deal and the “Fair Deal” so 
long and so stubbornly are now reaping their reward. 

I am not talking about the occasional cases of individual 
misconduct or corruption. I know from experience that in 
any large group some people are likely to go wrong, no matter 
how carefully they are screened. But I think the record will 
show that this sanctimonious Administration is having its 
own troubles with corruption. 

But, the kind of misuse of power—call it corruption if you 
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... Truman: “The regulatory commissions have been packed” 


will—with which I am primarily concerned is far broader than 
individual misconduct. It is the deliberate use of the power 
of the executive branch to undermine tLe laws it is sworn 
to execute faithfully—to subvert those laws so that their 
benefits flow to the privileged few instead of to all our 
citizens. 

One glaring example of this is the Dixon-Yates mess. The 
Dixon-Yates proposal was the first step in a plan to under- 
mine TVA—break up the TVA power system—and ultimately 
to sell the public power facilities in the Tennessee Valley to 
private interests. This was the goal and purpose of the 
plan. It was pursued in stealth and secrecy. 

Now the Eisenhower Administration can undertake to de- 
stroy the TVA if they think that ought to be done. Of course, 
the TVA is one of the greatest accomplishments of modern 
American democracy, and it is known and admired as a model 
of natural-resources development all over the world. But the 


TVA GENERATORS 
Mr. Truman sees a plan to destroy TVA 


utilities lobby—the electric-power industry—has always hated 
it and has always wanted to destroy it; and since they make 
the power policies of the Republican Administration, it is 
no wonder that the Administration is leading up to the destruc- 
tion of TVA. But I do say that when the executive branch 
has such an objective in mind, the Administration should pur- 
sue it openly. They should go to Congress, announce their 
intention, and ask for the repeal of the law under which TVA 
was set up. Then, the people would know what was being 
proposed and could pass judgment on it. 

But this was not what the Eisenhower Administration did. 
They cloaked their movements and worked in secrecy. They 
were not candid with congressional committees. But, for- 
tunately, they are now being brought to account by the 
Democratic Congress. 

The Dixon-Yates proposal has been stopped, but this does 
not mean the private-power lobby has been licked. Far from 
it. Indeed, in a number of cases, they are getting what they 
want even now. 

The Administration is doing all it can to give the best 
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power site left in the country to the private power companies 
out at Hell’s Canyon; and it is perilously close to success. Un- 
less the Congress manages to stop this giveaway at the next 
session, it may be too late. 

Let me read to you some portions of an article in the 
August 13 issue of Business Week. This was the headline: 
“Private Utility Gets Hell’s Canyon.” The article said, in part: 

“The Federal Power Commission's decision was a monu- 
mental victory for private power, a staggering defeat for 
public-power forces that had made some progress in the 
session of Congress just ended. 

“The FPC decision caught congressional Democrats off 
guard. It was made on July 27th, before Congress ad- 
journed, but announcement was withheld until after ad- 
journment. 

“The Hell’s Canyon case will now go to the courts. 
But it will be an uphill fight.” 

The Republican Administration’s undermining of the laws 
it is supposed to administer is by no means confined to the 
field of electric power and natural resources. The regulatory 
commissions have been packed as never before with people 
who came from the ranks of the industries they are supposed 
to regulate. 

When the Federal Reserve System was established, Senator 
Carter Glass, who was the author of the Act setting up the 
System, suggested to President Woodrow Wilson that he 
appoint the top bankers of the country to the Federal Reserve 
Board. Wilson said: “No group should control the organization 
set up to regulate them.” 


Labor Board Rulings Reversed 


The Securities and Exchange Commission is a prime ex- 
ample. The Republican appointees to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board have reversed a number of its settled interpretations 
of the law—to the disadvantage of labor. The Secretary of 
Agriculture campaigns against the programs he is supposed to 
administer—and then uses their failures to argue that support 
prices ought to be lower. 

In these cases and many others, it is becoming clearer every 
cay that the Republican Party represents the privileged few 
rether than the many. A political party with this narrow view- 
point cannot long remain in power in the United States—and 
should not. 

I have full confidence that the people of the country have 
enough wisdom to find their way through the smoke screen of 
propaganda that is designed to fool them. Penetrating this 
cover is impeded and delayed because of the protective cur- 
tain which most of the press throws around its Republican 
protégés. But it is only a question of time. The people will win 
their Government back from the forces of special privilege. 

Already, they have returned the Congress to Democratic 
control. And the Congress, to its credit, has been battling 
valiantly against the forces of special privilege in the Repub- 
lican Administration. 

Next year, there will be an opportunity to complete the 
job by electing a Democratic President. 

I believe that is what the American people will do. And | 
know that the Democrats of Michigan will be in the forefront - 
of the battle. 

Keep up the good work. 

Don't be frightened or discouraged by false propaganda 
that says the Democrats don’t have a chance. That’s what they 
were saying in 1948, but look what happened. 

We licked the Republicans then, and I think we are going 
to do it again in 1956. 
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=-We’ve Been Asked:= 


WHY MORE MEN 
MAY BE DRAFTED 











@ Some men of draft age will be 
called to active duty sooner 
than previously expected. 


@ New Reserve training pro- 
gram will put more pressure 
on local draft boards. 


Reports are that the size of monthly 
draft calls is going up: Is that like- 
ly to happen? 

Yes, that’s the outlook. Selective Service 
officials say that pressure on the coun- 
try’s pool of manpower for the draft will 
be increased by the new Ready Reserve. 
The new program—which is aimed at 
building up the nation’s Ready Reserves 
by allowing youths under the draft age 
of 18% to sign up for only six months of 
active-duty training, but these trainees 
are not considered part of the active 
armed forces. This is expected to in- 
crease the number of men drafted each 
month, beginning early next year. 


How many more will be drafted? 
No one can say definitely at this time. 
But the National Selective Service Di- 
rector, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
estimates that the monthly draft call may 
be raised from the present 10,000 to 
25,000 or even 30,000, increasing con- 
siderably the number to be called up by 
local draft boards. 


Would that lower the age at which 

youths are called for induction? 
In practice, it probably would. Many 
local boards now have a_ backlog of 
young men who are eligible for the draft 
and are calling no one under the age of 
21. But a step-up in monthly quotas 
could) mean drafting men in_ the 
younger age groups. However, those 
in college whose work is satisfactory 
would still be able to get student de- 
ferments. 


Just why, exactly, will more men be 
needed for the draft because of 
the new Reserve program? 

Many youths under the age of 18%, who 

formerly made up the bulk of enlistees 

and thus cut down the need for draftees, 
are expected to be attracted to the 

Ready Reserve program. Those accepted 

for the program, after completing six 

months of training at pay of $50 a 

month, will have to put in seven and a 

half years with Reserve or National 

Guard units. This usually will mean 

(Continued on page 121) 
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PLANES... 


on the go with Plenco... 


Whether for airport lighting equipment or high tensile 
strength tool components, you'll find phenolic plastics 
playing an increasingly important role. More and more, 
modern industry is using high quality phenolic plastics . . . 
and more and more users are turning to Plenco. 


Plenco today is an integral part of the Plastics Industry. 
Plenco’s great experience, plus its “on the go” policy 

of research, testing and special services have made it 
instrumental in developing better manufacturing methods— 
reducing production costs. 


There is a Plenco phenolic plastic to meet your production 
problem. If you are a manufacturer or a molder 
“on the go,” you will find it worthwhile to contact Plenco. 


SHELL MOLDING CUTS COSTS!.. 


Whatever you are now molding in 
sand—whether it’s aluminum 
aviation parts or iron skillets—it 
can be produced faster and at 
lower cost by shell molding with 
Plenco phenolic shell molding 
resins. For better cast products 
investigate Plenco shell molding 
resins— today. 


PLASTICS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 





“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan?” 


A timely suggestion for company executives who want to know 
how to use a large bank effectively 


If, like the week-end guest on the 
right, you’re faced with a business 
problem that involves financial plan- 
ning beyond the normal scope of a 
bank loan, you'll do well to talk to 
the people at Chase Manhattan. 

To help you, Chase Manhattan 


staffs a complete department (the 
Commercial Banking Department) 
with people whose experience and 
knowledge of business conditions and 
trends can often save you money... 
strengthen your entire operation. 
This is possible because consulting 


Chase Manhattan automatically 
gives you access to the services of 
specialized departments like Utilities, 
Petroleum, Aviation, Transportation, 
Real Estate and even Atomic Energy. 
lo see how The Chase Manhattan 
Bank can work for you, look over to 
the next page and read a typical case 
history from the Commercial Bank- 

ing Department’s files. 
(Advertisement) 





Talking to the people at 
Chase Manhattan 


Recently a customer operating a depart- 
ment store called on Chase Manhattan to 
find out how best to finance a suburban 
branch store. 

The corporation had borrowed some years 
ago to expand its main store but movement 
toward the suburbs had affected store traf- 
fic, and “occupancy cost” to the sales dollar 
became too high. This made it difficult to 
operate at a sufficient profit to maintain 
dividends to the stockholders, amortize the 
substantial mortgage on the main store, and 
finance the new suburban store necessary 
to protect the company’s dominant position 
in its sales area. 

Reviewing all the facts, Chase Manhattan's 
Commercial Banking Department, together 
with specialists in other Departments, pro- 
posed the following: 

. The sale of new capital to increase the 
equity in the business. 

. Rearrange the maturities and provisions 
of the mortgage to recognize the imme- 
diate need of cash, but taking into ac- 
count the intrinsic values and eventual 
earning power of the business. 

. A bank standby and term loan to finance 





the equipping and stocking of the new 
store. 

. A “snugging in” of the main store opera- 
tion through the relocation of certain de- 
partments and the sale or lease of surplus 
property. 

The acceptance and putting into effect of | 
the above program, with the consequent | 
improvement in operating results, demon- 
strated tangibly once again “It pays to do | 
business with The Chase Manhattan Bank.” | 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


NEW YORK 





(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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We've Been Asked: 





. . . Six-month enlistments 
open fo skilled specialists 


weekly drills, with pay, and about two 
weeks of summer camp each year. 


Under the program now being put into 
effect by the Army, 10,000 youths a 
month will be allowed to take this short 
cut around the draft. The Marines have 
a similar program, but on a smaller scale; 
the Navy and Air Force do not. The new 
Reserve Act allows the armed services 
to take up to 250,000 a year for this 
short training course and seven and a 
half years in the Reserves. Men in this 
program are not subject to the draft 
so long as they keep up with their 
drills and are in good standing as Re- 
servists. 


Is this six months of active training 
open only to those under 18'2? 
No. The new Reserve Act opens the 
way for some men with special skills to 
volunteer for six months of active-duty 
training without having to put in two 
full years of active service. These usually 
would be older men of draft age, rather 

than those under 18%. 


When will the program start for men 
with special skills? 

Before very long. A presidential execu- 
tive order and rules to govern this pro- 
gram now are being drawn up and will 
be ready soon. This will spell out the 
occupations considered “critical.” Pres- 
ent plans are to get this program in 
operation within a few weeks. 


Who can qualify? 

The new law says this six months’ train- 
ing, instead of the draft, will be open to 
men with critical skills who are engaged 
“in civilian occupations in any critical 
defense-supportng industry or in any re- 
search activity affecting national de- 
fense.” 


Who will decide if a person has a 
critical skill? 

Under present plans, that will be de- 
cided by his local draft board. To volun- 
teer for six months of Ready Reserve 
training, he would apply to his local 
board. If turned down, he could appeal 
through Selective Service machinery. 


Will these men have to drill, as Re- 
serves, after returning home? 
Some will and some will not. The law 
provides that those enlisted because of 
critical skills can be excused from drills 
after completing the six months of train- 
ing. But even those who are excused will 
be members of the Reserve for seven 

and a half years. 





What’s going on 
behind those 
closed BOOKS? 


Many executives like yourself are 
too busy to keep close contact with 
bookkeeping operations. And yet 
this department may be eating up 
a sizable share of company profits. 
Aside from the danger of embezzle- 
ments, hold-ups, forgeries and 
general dishonesty—there’s the 
wastage caused by lack of control 
and by inefficiency. 

The Todd Company—through its 
Methods Study Plan—has put hun- 
dreds of bookkeeping departments 
on a safe, sound, economical basis. 
Won't you give us the opportunity 
to outline what our ABC Payroll 
System, our disbursement safe- 
guards and our specially-designed 
machines can do for your business ? 
Mail the coupon below. It won't 
cost you a penny to hear our story 
and it may save your company 
thousands of dollars. 


COMPANY, INC. 


Todd 
SALES OFFICES IN S PRINCIPAL CITIES 
~ 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. NWR, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I’m interested in your Methods Study Plan 
Will you have your nearest representative 
phone me for an appointment? 


Name of Company 
Address 
Your Name and Title 


Phone 


i asia ems night ba hentia sen tebe 
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Finance Week 


TIGHTER CREDIT—WHERE IT PINCHES 


Businessmen, Home Builders, States, Counties Affected 














SHORT-TERM LOANS~— 














LONG-TERM LOANS~— 


91-day bills 1.175% 2.088% 
Bank loans to 

best business risks 3.00% 3.25% 
Prime commercial 

paper, 4-6 months 1.31% 2.50% 

















BORROWING BY BANKS~— 


Federal Reserve 
bank rate 









1.50% 


High-grade 

corporate bonds 2.92% 3.13% 
State and 

local bonds 2.40% 2.71% 
Treasury 2'2% bonds 

maturing Sept., 1972 2.61% 2.94% 
Treasury 34% bonds 

maturing June, 1983 2.70% 3.00% 





2-2.25% 





NOTE: Except for the Federal Reserve rate and the bank rate to best business 
risks, borrowing costs ore shown in terms of yield rates to investors. 








Source: U. S. Treasury, Federal Reserve Board, Moody’r 
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Borrowers now are beginning 
to wonder how much further 
Government's tighter-money pol- 
icy will go. 

Damper on school building, 
highway projects, home buying, 
other activities is really begin- 
ning to take effect. 

Rising resistance, lenders feel, 
is likely to prevent credit from 
being made much harder than 
it is already. 


The hard, practical fact of tighten- 
ing credit is beginning to discourage 
many kinds of activities that thrive on 
borrowed money. 

Credit that was abundant and cheap 
only a few months ago is being dried up 
gradually by an Administration bent on 
avoiding inflation. 

Lenders still are putting out cash in 
huge amounts, but they are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to accommodate all 
qualified applicants. 

In Florida, Illinois, Louisiana and 
elsewhere, State and local governments 
have withdrawn bond issues, rather than 
pay the interest charges demanded by 
lenders in a tightening market. 

Home-building projects in many places 
have been shelved as lenders turned cool 
on financing. The decline in housing 
starts in July is blamed largely on tighter 
credit. 

Few corporations are reported to be 
postponing expansion plans because of 
higher financing costs. Yet those which 
go ahead are finding that the interest 
rates are higher. 

You get, in the chart on this page, a 
quick picture of what has happened to 
interest rates paid by various groups of 
borrowers. Interest charges on many types 
of loans now are approaching the level of 
the credit squeeze in the spring of 1953— 
a squeeze followed by what bankers 
called a “panic” in the money market and 
by a recession later. Some rates are 
above those of 1953. 

Comparisons such as these are raising 
the question of how far the Administra- 
tion will dare go in squeezing credit. It’s 
taken for granted that tighter money, 
long maintained, will arouse resent- 
ment. Economists, generally, agree 
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on the need for restraints on credit to . 
| head off inflation. But borrowers, the New Orleans 2S one of 
| Administration’s political advisers know, 
} are seldom economists. With an election Ps 

year coming up, many are wondering how 

much longer credit stringency will last, only Iwo U, S$. ports handling 
| and how much tighter money will get. 

Higher taxes. Scores of localities and 


many States are being forced to decide } b 1) f} : 
whether to go ahead with plans to build M10V€ L an $1 Z 10n 
schools, roads and other facilities at higher 
financing costs or to abandon public works 
for the time being in the hope of lower ] ] 
interest charges six months or a year from 0 Ca'’ 0 AnnUA y eee 
now. 
In Cook County, IIl., officials have just 
turned down all bids on 40 million dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds offered as a start on 


financing Chicago’s superhighway  sys- et r om) [sms] 
tem. In New York, the State comptroller a 
rejected the sole bid for 125 million - Kon = es 
dollars of State Thruway Authority [sms] (si) 8] [sims] o-0| 
bonds. In each case, officials explained 
they could not approve the interest i ata lai a 
charges involved. | @ ry) s |) $5 3) 
In Hennepin County, Minn.—and also (ems) 


_ in St. Mary Parish, La.—officials post- eke on 
' poned the sale of 1.3 million dollars’ , Cy (sms) [sms] 
| - worth of school bonds. Officials took the abcess a = 


same action on 8.2 million dollars in 
drainage-district bonds in Calcasieu Par- 
ish, La. 

Governor Raymond Gary of Okla- 
homa, advised by investment bankers 
that this was not an “appropriate” time 
for more financing of the Oklahoma Turn- 
pike, announced he would return to New 
York City in October for another look. 

In many States, cities and counties, ’ 
however, pressure to build schools and 
other facilities for expanding populations a nd h ere S why M 
is driving officials to go ahead in the face 
of rising financing costs. For most, the Each year, more and more shippers learn of the time-saving, 
long-term credit is costing these commu- money-saving advantages of the Port of New Orleans. Why 


nities at least a half of a percentage point not turn these advantages to your company’s benefit? 
more than the communities paid in their 


previous borrowings. Lower inland freight rates to or from Mid-Continent U.S.A. 
Half a point in financing costs means Regular sailings to all world ports; nearly 4,000 last year. 


1.5 million dollars of extra charges on 10 E a - “ae 
million dollars borrowed for 30 years. ast, safe handling—lowest insurance rates in America. 


Result is to be additional tax assessments Shipside delivery from 8 major rail lines, 46 truck lines, 
for decades. 50 barge lines. 
Business pays more. Industry, too, is Savings up to 50% on freight forwarding charges. 
finding that credit—long-term and short- Quick dispatch—no terminal delays. 
term—is more expensive and, for some, 
much harder to get. For full particulars about the competitive advantage New 
American Telephone and Telegraph Orleans offers you, write: Lewis I. Bourgeois, Director of 
has set an interest rate of 3% per cent Commerce, Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 


on a 635-million-dollar issue of deben- Orleans, 2 Canal Street, New Orleans, U.S.A. 
tures—the biggest piece of corporate fi- 


nancing in U.S. history and the highest 
rate paid by the firm since 1929. 

A 280-million-dollar refinancing issue es — wet VY 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- Ship vie 
pany, in the works for seven months, sold 


well—but only after another week’s de- PO RT OF 


lay in which offering terms were “sweet- 


ened” a bit more to attract investors. NEW OR I LE ANS : 


Short-term operating credit also is 
scarcer and dearer. From all over the U Ss 4 A . 
country, bankers tell U. S$. News & World 

(Continued on page 124) 
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movet sé61, 5 KW., 115.230, Finance Week 


volt AC.Stand-by. Sizes 
from 500 watts to 35 KW. 


Can you afford 























KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
for independent 
power anywhere, 
any time 














Insure automatic 
protection before 


the emergency 


Storms or accidents may cut off central | 


station power for days. Kohler stand-by 
plants assure electricity as long as needed. 


Cost is often less than losses caused by a | 


single stoppage. For homes, farms, hatch- 
eries, greenhouses, hospitals, schools, 
stores, theatres, fire alarms, communica- 
tion systems, airports, civil defense. 


On-the-job electricity— 
portable and mobile 
Save time, expense, with independent 
power where the work is done. For power 
saws, drills, sanders, pipe threaders and 
cutters, hedge and tree trimmers, chain 
saws, public address systems, excava- 
tors, draglines, electro magnets, trailers, 
concessions, fire and repair trucks. 


Heavy-duty sole supply 
For ranches, camps, motor courts, oil 
drilling rigs, pipelines, mines, tunnels, 
work boats, fishing vessels. 


Write for folder B-8 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin « Established 1873 


KOHLER o- KOHLER 














... “Country” banks are 
handling some big loans 


Report that they are being forced to 
tighten their credit services. As one puts 
it, “When you have to sell Treasury se- 
curities at a considerable loss in order to 
get funds to lend, you lose some en- 
thusiasm for lending.” 

The “prime” rate—charged by banks 
on short loans to businesses with top 
credit ratings—has been set at 3% per 
cent, up from 3 per cent earlier in the 
year. But bankers in most cities report 
that they have raised rates to many other 
business customers by more than a quar- 
ter of a percentage point. 

A New York City banker says that, in 
order to “conserve lendable funds for 
commercial customers,” banks in that city 
have put a novel twist on the traditional 
“correspondent bank” relationship. Nor- 
mally, “country” banks—those outside the 
big cities—let their big-city correspondent 
banks handle a part of their loans that 
they find too big to accommodate alone. 
Now, with the New York demand for 
loans to brokers running at high levels, 
some banks in that city are letting their 
country correspondents participate in 
their broker loans. 

“We're trying,” says the New Yorker, 
“to limit loan amounts to bare essentials.” 

A banker in the far Northwest reports 
that “money is not as tight” there as in 
New York, but it still is tight. “We're 
doing more checking on our applica- 
tions,” he says, “but we are managing 
to take care of our customers at some- 
what higher rates.” 

In San Francisco, meanwhile, a banker 
explains: “We're taking care of our regu- 
lar customers, but getting tougher on 
new ones. And we are checking more 
closely on the purpose for loans, even for 
our established customers.” 

From Missouri and some cities in Kan- 
sas come similar reports. There have 
been fewer, and narrower, changes in the 
charges for business loans by banks in 
smaller cities and towns. That follows a 
normal pattern. Yet these banks also are 
scrutinizing applicants more closely these 
days. 

The president of a Texas automobile- 
financing company complains that the 
tighter-money policy does not correct 
the credit situation in his industry. He 
says the major finance companies can 
get all the money they require, but the 
smaller firms are not able to do so. 

Mortgages, too. Home building and 
home buying already are slowed by the 
credit stringency, but the big impact of 
tighter rules has yet to be felt. 

A West Coast banker reports, “We're 
taking on no new financing of big tracts 

(Continued on page 125) 








to ignore 
the facts? 
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Well-known manufacturer* reports 27% 
savings with Mosinee Turn-Towls 


A recent test proved Turn-Towls’ higher 
absorbency and controlled dispensing 
save dollars . . . improve washroom ser- 
vice, Naturally, Turn-Towls were installed 
in all washrooms. You, too, can get these 
savings and improve your washroom facil- 
ities. Write today for the name of your 
Mosinee Towel Distributor. He’ll be glad 
to arrange for a test in your plant. 

*Nome on request 


PPL LLL LD LIS 


IN\NAS 
Subolhoke Towel 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 


Division of Mosinee Poper Mills Co. 


h% 


ACCOUNTS 
INSURED to $10,000 











SAVE WITH 
SAFETY... 
YOUR MONEY 
EARNS MORE 


Get our FREE LIST of Federal INSURED Savings 
Associations paying 31% current dividend. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila-Balto Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST ST., PHILA. 2, PA. 





Coming lo Chicago? 


THE DRAKE is within walking distance 
of major business and shopping areas. 
Superb accommodations, fine food, ex- 
cellent service, reasonable rates. Guests 
of The Drake include many world- 
famous, distinguished visitors, diplo- 
mats and heads of state. Ideally located 
—where the loop meets the lake. 


LAKE SHORE DRIV 
AND UPPER MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Telephone: SUperior 7-2200 Teletype No. CG1586 
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. . . Outlook: Tight-money 
policy will be kept in force 


for development right now.” That policy, 
duplicated elsewhere, obviously means 
that plans drawn by big developers for 
the start of new projects in months 
ahead are being thwarted by the short- 
age of credit. 

Home buyers themselves are finding 
that mortgage loans are harder to get. 
It takes more looking around than it did. 
No-down-payment loans have all but cis- 
appeared. Charges are up. In most areas 
where lenders got 4% per cent for home 
loans earlier in the year, they now charge 
5 per cent. 

Consumers, meanwhile, are still being 
taken care of with easy credit terms on 
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APPLYING FOR A LOAN 
Bankers are ‘‘doing more checking” 


their purchases of cars, home appliances 
and furniture. 

“While production and sales are geared 
to this high level,” explains a_ banker, 
“we're forced to take care of dealers’ 
credit needs and go on making loans to 
consumers.” He adds, “We're trying to 
be as prudent as we can, though.” 

Continued pressure. As to the out- 
look, most lenders see no early end to the 
tighter-money policy. With output soar- 
ing, credit demands expanding and some 
prices inching up, the Administration is 
expected to keep the pressure on. 

At the same time, most members of 
the financial community doubt that 
money is to be made much tighter. Their 
idea is that, with the risk of another 
money “crisis” and the political threat of 
rising resentment, the Administration will 
not go much further. 
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Though low in cost, your choice ef this equipment 


can affect your schedule. ..operations...safety. 


ALLENCO is most widely usea. 
ALLENE®@ is proved over 65 years. 
ALLENEO otters complete satisfaction 
ALLENCO saves time on the job. 


Check with your local Allenco office or 


write for current catalog or see Sweet’s 


Established 1887 


W.D. ALLEN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
566 West Lake Street 


1708 | Allenco Bidg. 
Chicago 6 


25 Sales Offices . New York 7 
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LEADERS” 


Mony leaders in 
American industry 
have switched to 
TRUCKLEASING — the 
“ALL-Service” NTLS 
woy! Be sure you get 
on experienced local 
member of the 

LEASING SYSTEM 


f the 


ALWAYS o cleon, per- 
fectly mointained fleet 
—olweys the right 
size for the job. Look 
vp NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM IN 
YOUR LOCAi PHONE 
BOOK or write LEASING SYSTEM 
23 €. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILOINOIS 
> Ask for “How Leasing Helps 
Your Finencie! Stetement™ 
end a listing of NTLS Com- 
™ panies in brochure No. U-5 
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5% interest per year current rate 
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Prompt withdrawal service 
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A “decade of progress’’ in packaging ond 
materials handling. Equipment — materials — 
techniques. 


Competition—Notional Championship awards 
for technological improvements in packaging 
ond handling. 


Short Course—Outstanding technical program 
offered in cooperation with New York 
University. 


Society of Industri! Pockeging ond Materiols Hendling 
Engineers — 111 West Jackson — Chicago 4, Iilincis 
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NEWS-LINES 


WHAT YOU 
AS A BUSINESSMAN 
CAN and CANNOT DO 


os a result of recent court 
and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN, as an employer, take 

pictures of a strikers’ picket line 
without violating the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board upholds a _ re- 
gional director who refused to issue a 
complaint against an employer; taking 
of the pictures was not accompanied by 
any warning that would lead _ the 
strikers to believe that they were being 
identified so they could be fired if they 
did not return to work. 


~ *% * 


YOU CAN refuse to allow a union 

team to come into your plant to 
make a job survey in connection with a 
grievance dispute involving an em- 
ploye who claims that he should have a 
higher classification. The National Labor 
Relations Board decides that an employ- 
er did not violate the Taft-Hartley law 
when he refused to permit union repre- 
sentatives to make such a job study in 
his plant. 


* - * 


YOU CAN now give more informa- 

tion in advertising a new securities 
issue that is being put on the market. 
In liberalizing its rules, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission bars sales 
talk but permits a brief description of 
the company issuing the securities and 
information on pricing. Such adver- 
tising is allowed both before and 
after the proposed issue is registered 


with SEC. 
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cece epedesineine 


YOU CAN, as finance officer for a 

life insurance company, wait until 
next March 15 to file a declaration of 
estimated tax. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue announces this exten- 
sion for life insurance companies. Other 
companies whose 1955 tax is expected 
to be more than $100,000 must file 
declarations of estimated tax by Septem- 
ber 15 and pay 5 per cent of estimated 
tax by that time. 


« ” * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a tax 

on the income of a long-term family 
trust that you set up if you have power 
to change the trustee who is authorized 
to amend or revoke the trust. The U. S. 
Tax Court holds that the creator of such 
a trust is liable for tax on its income. 


\ 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain cyclotron- 
produced radioisotopes from the 
Government after November 30. The 
Atomic Energy Commission announces 
that on that date private industry is 
taking over the processing and distribu- 
tion of radioisotopes of types usually 
not produced in nuclear reactors. AEC, 
however, will continue to provide assist- 
ance for research reactors at nonprofit 
educational and medical institutions. 


* “ * 


YOU CANNOT import sugar from 

Cuba for direct consumption with- 
out getting certification from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This order will re- 
main in effect until January 1. At 
present, certification is not required for 
Cuban raw sugar imported for further 
processing. 


* a 


YOU CANNOT get around paying a 
dues tax on a uniform assessment 
that you, like other members, pay to a 
social club, even though the club cannot 
enforce payment. This is a ruling that 
the Internal Revenue Service also ap- 
plies to athletic and sporting clubs. 


YOU CANNOT safely fire an em- 
ploye upon request of a union under 
a “union shop” contract if you know 
he has lost his union membership for 
reasons other than failure to pay union 
dues. The Labor Board rules that it was 
a Taft-Hartley violation for an employer 
to make such a discharge—in this case 
involving a former union steward. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wor.ip Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Senate Committee Investigates— 


DOES U.S. SECURITY SYSTEM 
NEED OVERHAULING? 


A Senate subcommittee is investigating security cases in- 
volving federal personnel. On August 29 it began to take 
testimony from former Government employes. 

First cases to be heard were those of Eleanor V. Waxer 
and her husband, Sanford Waxer, a former Army private. 
Mrs. Waxer testified that she took a clerical job with the 
Army at Fort Knox, Kentucky, in September, 1953, to be 
near her recently drafted husband. On March 4, 1954, she 
was suspended on charges that she had associated with a 
member of the Progressive Party of Michigan. A Government 
letter to Mrs. Waxer, specifying the charges against her, 
said the party is “described as Communist controlled.” 

Mrs. Waxer told the Senate investigators that she was 
unable to learn the name of the Progressive Party member 
with whom she was alleged to have associated, and that 
she was unable to get a final judgment on her case despite 
repeated letters of inquiry. 

The Senate investigation was conducted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Employees’ Security Program of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, with Sena- 
tor Olin D. Johnston (Dem.), of South Carolina, chairman of 
the Committee, presiding. 

Questions and answers from the official transcript of 
testimony taken on August 29, 30 and 31 are given in 
what follows. Henry H. Edens, special counsel for the Sub- 
committee, is questioning Mrs. Waxer: 


Mr. Edens: On the 15th of August, did you receive an 
answer to that letter? [Mrs. Waxer’s last letter of inquiry, 
dated July 30, 1955.] 

Mrs. Waxer: I did, from the Department of the Army in 
Washington. 

co oO od 

Mr. Edens: Will you read that letter? 

Mrs. Waxer: Yes, sir. 

“Dear Mrs. Waxer: 

“Your letter of 30 July 1955 to Mr. N.T. Shepherd, 
Director of Civilian Personnel, Fort Knox, Kentucky, has 
been referred to the Department of the Army for reply. . . . 

“It is regretted that you have experienced certain incon- 


now a Senate subcommittee is investigating 
_ The subcommittee is going behind the offi- 
cial records. It is questioning persons involved, 


veniences as a result of the inability of the Department of 
the Army to resolve your case at an earlier date. Every 
effort is made to expedite cases such as yours in the interest 
of minimizing personal hardship to those concerned. Of 
necessity there is an uncontrollable variance in the time 
required to complete each case depending upon the rami- 
fications involved. Additionally, the revisions in the Federal 

Government's loyalty program during the past two years 

have imposed a tremendous increase in the workload of the 

agencies concerned. Although this situation is rapidly being 
alleviated, it has caused some general increase in the time 
required to process the majority of these cases. 

“I assure you that your case is being processed with the 
highest possible priority and it is anticipated that a final 
determination will be forthcoming in the very near future.” 
Then it is signed: “Sincerely, M. A. Quinto, Colonel, GS, 

Chief, Security Division.” 

Mr. Edens: Is that the last communication you have re- 
ceived with reference to the clarification of your suspension 
status? 

Mrs. Waxer: That is, sir. 

co oO Q 

Senator Carlson [Senator Frank Carlson (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas, member of the Subcommittee]: . . . You had been sus- 
pended on March 4, and on March 16 you were offered 
employment in another Branch of the Department of the 
Army? 

Mrs. Waxer: Yes, sir. 

° oO oe 

Mr. Hadlick [Paul E. Hadlick, cocounsel of the Subcom- 
mittee]: But your point is that tor practically two years you 
have been left with a charge that you are a security risk? 

Mrs. Waxer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hadlick: That is all you want cleared up? 

Mrs. Waxer: That is what I have wanted cleared up for a 
long time. 

oO o oO 

Sanford Waxer took the stand. Mr. Waxer had been 
drafted into the Army in June, 1953. He testified that he 
first became aware of a question about his loyalty in May, 
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. » « Waxer: “No reason given why | did not get Army benefits” 


1954. At that time, nearly a year after he entered service, 
he was told to fill out, for the second time, a personal- 
history form of the type used in security investigations. 

On May 31, 1955, Mr. Waxer’s draft service ended and 
he was separated from active duty. But his separation paper 
was not the usual “honorable” release. Its character was 
left ‘to be determined” by the Army. 

From the transcript: 

Mr. Edens: Between the time of your separation from the 
service on the 3lst of May, 1955, until the third of August, 
1955, did you receive any communication from the Army or 
other Government agency with reference to your status? 

Mr. Waxer: No, sir. 

Mr. Edens: On the third of August, 1955, did you receive 
a communication from Eugene Menville, Major, AGC, Ad- 
jutant, marked “Confidential”? 

Mr. Waxer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edens: That came from where? 

Mr. Waxer: Department of the Army in Washington, sir. 


“Information Has Been Received—” 


Mr. Edens: That communication of the third of August 
states: , 
°° o ° 

“1. Information has been received by the Department of 
the Army which furnishes reason to believe that you may 
be subjected to coercion, influence, or pressure which may 
cause you to act contrary to the best interests of the 
national security. This information is to the effect that 
you: 

“a. Associated with persons who were members in, or 
sympathetically associated with, the Communist Party. 
These persons are: 

“(1) Howard and Hope Smith, leaders in the 14th Con- 
gressional Club, District 7, Detroit, Michigan, Communist 
Party, at whose house, in October 1950, you attended a 
party. 

“(2) Saul and Peggy Wellman, leaders in the Commu- 
nist Party in the Detroit, Michigan, area, with whom you 
were friendly in 1950 and 1951. 

“(3) Dr. Alfred H. Kelly, a contributor to and supporter 
of the American Youth for Democracy, an organization 
cited as communist and subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. On 4 March 1954, you listed Dr. 
Kelly as a character reference in completing Department 
Defense Form 398, Statement of Personal History. 

“(4) Leo Shaffer, your brother-in-law, who you listed 
as a character reference on or about 6 September 1952, 
and who was Chairman of a Communist Party shop unit 
in 1946 and 1947, and President of the Deisel Communist 
Club in 1950. 

“b. Sent a change of address card to 23 West 26th 
Street, New York City, New York, a building which was 
occupied by the Civil Rights Congress, American Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Foreign Born, Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, and Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, all organizations which have been cited 
as subversive by the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

“2. You are advised that you have the following choices 
and may elect one or more of the following actions; 

“a. Request, within 5 days from date of receipt, a per- 
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sonal appearance hearing before a ‘Field Board’ with or 
without counsel... . 
o oO oO 
“b. Rebut this letter in writing within 15 days from date 
of receipt. . . . You are advised that your failure to request 
a hearing before a ‘Field Board’ may result in action under 
current regulations (SR 600-220-1), to effect your discharge, 
with type of discharge to be determined by the Department 
of the Army. 
“c. Request retirement, if eligible, or elect discharge 
within 5 days from date of receipt of this letter. . . .” 
co a oO 
Mr. Edens: Did you receive this communication in Florida? 
Mr. Waxer: No, I didn’t. I received it in Detroit, sir. 
Mr. Edens: Were you at that time in Florida? 


—USN&WR Photo 


SENATOR OLIN JOHNSTON 
. .. presided over the hearings 


Mr. Waxer: No, it was our intention when I was separated 
from the service to maintain a residence with my mother in 
Florida. However, due to the fact that, at the time I was 
separated, I was not given the $200 mustering-out pay nor 
my $60 accrued leave as well as travel pay, that idea went 
out the window. 

Mr. Edens: Did the other men in your company receive 
those benefits? 

Mr. Waxer: Yes, sir. No reason was given as to why I did 
not receive it. 

oO co) oe 

Mr. Edens: Did they give you a transportation ticket home? 

Mr. Waxer: They gave me a train ticket and a meal ticket, 
sir. 

Mr. Edens: Upon receipt of these communications did you 
consult counsel? 

(Continued on next page) 
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.. “Mr. Waxer, are you a Communist?” “No, | am not, sir’ 


Mr. Waxer: Yes, I did, sir. 

Mr. Edens: Did you send a letter in reply to this commu- 
nication? 

Mr. Waxer: I did, sir. 

oO co) ° 

Mr. Edens: In that letter you stated as follows: 

“In reply to your letter of August 3, 1955, notifying me 
of the three choices available to me for the determination 
of my Character of Separation, I am respectfully request- 
ing that I be offered the opportunity of appearing before a 
‘Field Board.’ I will provide my own counsel as well as wit- 
nesses that are close at hand.” 

° ° c 

Did you send that letter? 

Mr. Waxer: Yes. 

Mr. Edens: In the documents which you received wherein 
reference was made to what you could do if you desired this 
discharge, did they send a form for you to fill out? 

Mr. Waxer: Yes, sir. 


About “Undesirable Discharge” 


Mr. Edens: Did that form read as follows: 

“Request for discharge from the Army Reserve. 

“To: Commanding General, Third Army. 

“1. Under the provisions of paragraph 29c (2), SR 
600-220-1, I, (Blank), Army Reserve, hereby voluntarily 
request that I be discharged from the Army Reserve. 

“2. This request for discharge is submitted in lieu of 

board action, and I agree to accept an undesirable dis- 

charge.” 

Is that the form which was sent you in the enclosure which 
was referred to heretofore? 

Mr. Waxer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edens: Would you by signing such a discharge be de- 
priving yourself of all the benefits and rights that normally 
accrue to a veteran? 

Mr. Waxer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edens: That would also act as a waiver of your dis- 
charge pay and annual leave? 

Mr. Waxer: That is right, sir. 

Mr. Edens: And the benefits which you might receive or 
considerations which you have earned in the armed forces 
with reference to hospitalization and disability payments? 

Mr. Waxer: Yes, that is right, sir. 

o oO co 

Mr. Edens: In the specification of charges, under para- 
graph A, the section which says you associated with people 
who are members of or are sympathetically associated with 
these persons, “Howard and Hope Smith, leaders in the 14th 
Congressional Club, District 7, Detroit, Michigan, Commu- 
nist Party, at whose house, in October 1950, you attended 
a party.” 

Do you recall going to a party at their home? 

Mr. Waxer: | really don’t have any recollection of going to 
a party, no. 

Mr. Edens: Have you been to their home? 

Mr. Waxer: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Edens: What was the occasion for your going to their 
home? 

Mr. Waxer: A general social occasion. They have a collec- 
tion of music, and he is a violinist and she plays the piano, 
and three of their children play instruments. 

The reason was to listen to music and discuss music, and he 
also plays chess quite well, and I occasionally had the op- 
portunity to play with him. 
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Mr. Edens: Did you know he was a Communist? 

Mr. Waxer: No, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Edens: Did you ever have any political discussions 
with Mr. or Mrs. Smith? 

Mr. Waxer: Only one that I recall. 

Mr. Edens: What was that? 

Mr. Waxer: We discussed the Russo-Finnish War of 1940. 

Mr. Edens: What was the result of that discussion? 

Mr. Waxer: We were at opposite ends; we just violently 
disagreed. I would say we were diametrically opposed. As 
a result of that we agreed that we just wouldn’t discuss poli- 
tics from that time on. 

Mr. Hadlick: Mr. Waxer, are you a Communist? 

Mr. Waxer: No, I am not, sir. 


| 


~—United Press 


MR. AND MRS. SANFORD WAXER 
... their cases dragged on 


Mr. Hadlick: Have you any sympathy for the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Waxer: No, sir. 

Mr. Hadlick: Have you any sympathy for any party that 
advocates the overthrow of this Government by force? 

Mr. Waxer: By no means, sir. 

Mr. Hadlick: You did not knowingly associate with Mr. 
Smith because he was a Communist or knowing that he was a 
Communist? 

Mr. Waxer: No, sir. 

Mr. Edens: “Saul and Peggy Wellman, leaders in the 
Communist Party in the Detroit, Michigan, area, with whom 
you were friendly in 1950 and 1951.” Do you know who 
they were? 

Mr. Waxer: They were the people who lived upstairs at 
the Smiths’. 

Mr. Edens: Did you ever meet them? 

Mr. Waxer: I met them briefly on two different occa- 
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. « - Senator Johnston: Loyalty boards “have been dilatory” 


sions: one, they came downstairs on their way out. I was intro- 
duced to them. And the same thing happened about a year 
later. The total time was about 15 minutes that I saw them. 

ys Edens: Did you know they were Communists, if they 
are 

Mr. Waxer: No, I did not, sir. 

° oO o 

Mr. Edens: Did you belong to the American Youth for 
Democracy or such organization or kindred organization at 
Wayne University? 

Mr. Waxer: No, sir, I never have. 

Q o oO 

Mr. Edens: “Leo Shaffer, your brother-in-law, who you 
listed as a character reference on or about 6 September 1952, 
and who was Chairman of a Communist Party shop unit in 
1946 and 1947, and President of the Deisel Communist 
Club in 1950.” 

First, let me ask you: Did you use him as a reference? 

Mr. Waxer: I probably did, sir. I really don’t have a true 
recollection. 

Mr. Edens: What would you be asking for a reference for 
around 6th of September, 1952? 

Mr. Waxer: I believe it was roughly at that time that I 
had applied for a naval commission before I had been in- 
ducted into the Army. 

Mr. Edens: Is your brother-in-law a Communist or a Com- 
munist sympathizer? 

Mr. Waxer: Absolutely not, sir. 

Mr. Edens: Had you any idea that he might be, would 
you use him as a reference to get a commission in the 
Navy? 

Mr. Waxer: No, sir. 


“A Complete Fabrication’ 


Mr. Edens: “(b) You sent a change of address card to 23 
West 26th Street, New York City, New York, a building 
which was occupied by the Civil Rights Congress, American 
Committee for the Protection of Foreign Born, Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, and Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, all organizations which have been cited as 
subversive by the Attorney General of the United States.” 

Is that a correct statement, Mr. Waxer? 

Mr. Waxer: It is a complete fabrication. 

Mr. Edens: What is your basis for that other than the fact 
that you say it is not so? 

Mr. Waxer: On at least five counts, sir. I didn’t really 
know about any of these organizations until roughly the 
notice of charges. I wasn’t interested in them before and 
I am not interested in them now. The address means noth- 
ing to me. 

I had been living at my address—in February, 1953, I 
had been living at my address since August, 1952. She joined 
me and we lived there until May, 1953. I would have had no 
logical, earthly reason for making out a change-of-address 
card, 

o oO oO 

Senator Carlson: And you do expect to appear before this 
board? [The Army Field Board appointed to hear Mr. Waxer’s 
case. ] 

Mr. Waxer: Oh, yes. 

Senator Carlson: All I can say on the situation is I think 
you should appear before your board. . . . 

I would urge you to go before that board and I think it is 
your only recourse; frankly, I don’t think you helped yourself 
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in appearing before this Committee this morning; but your 
counsel requested you to appear here and I hope it works 
out. 

Senator Johnston: Now, I want to disagree with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I think you are properly before this Com- 
mittee, and I think you brought out some evidence that 
shows how these boards are acting in respect to loyalty, how 
slowly they act, and how they penalize people; and it shows— 
if your testimony is true, and I believe it is true—that you 
have had no connections with any Communists and for them 
to wait two years before they have cleared this up, I think 
they have been dilatory in their techniques. 


Dr. Arthur Neef, Dean of the Law School of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, was the next witness. 

Dr. Neef said he had entered the Waxer case to protest 
the Army’s listing of Professor Alfred H. Kelly of Wayne 
University as one of Mr. Waxer’s associates who was sympa- 
thetic to Communism and a supporter of the American 
Youth for Democracy, a campus organization. From Dr. 
Neef’s testimony: 

Dr. Neef: . . . In 1947 the AYD was under investigation at 
various colleges, including Wayne University. 

Mr. Edens: “AYD” means what? 

Dr. Neef: American Youth for Democracy. At that time, 
in February of 1947, we were considering banning it, and | 
recall at that time sending a letter to the Department of 
Justice asking what evidence we could get on the basis of 
which we could ban it. 

In February of that year they reported back that there was 
no evidence which connected the American Youth for Democ- 
racy with anything subversive. On that basis we couldn’t do 
anything, but a little later this thing began to bother us, more 
particularly as to the connection of the local group with 
the national organization; and in the very beginning of April, 
our investigations included trying to find out what evidence 
was available at other institutions, and this is where Dr. 
Kelly enters the picture. 

I was charged with that investigation as administrative of- 
ficial of the university. I think I can say that the faculty have 
much more faith in their own faculty members than they 
have in their administrators, sometimes, and we decided 
we would have to use a faculty member to at least join 
in the investigation if the results were to be used in full 
faith. 

Professor Kelly had that kind of standing in that faculty 
where they might accept his report better than mine. 

° e o 

Dr. Kelly signed the report saying that the connection of 
—the American Youth for Democracy’s connection with the 
Communist Party was clearly and unequivocally established, 
and on that basis the banning of the American Youth for 
Democracy on our campus was confirmed. That was the final 
stroke. 

Mr. Edens: And that was on the joint recommendation of 
you and Dr. Kelly? 


“Outspoken Against Communists” 
Dr. Neef: That is right. 


oO oO 2 
He (Dr. Kelly) has been outspoken against Communists 
being on teaching faculties. There is nothing in his history 
that would in the slightest suggest that he could ever have 
been a Communist sympathizer, and certainly the facts with 
reference to his being a contributor or supporter of the 
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American Youth for Democracy are completely the reverse of 
the actual facts, personally known to me. 


Professor Kelly’s Testimony 


Next witness was Dr. Alfred H. Kelly, the Wayne Uni- 
versity professor who had been the subject of Dr. Neef’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Edens began the questioning of Dr. Kelly: 

Mr. Edens: The Committee felt in view of the publicity 
given this incident and the charges which had been pub- 
licized against you that you should be afforded an opportun- 
ity to make a statement... . 

° oO o 

What has been your connection with any Communist move 
in the United States or Communist sympathizers or any move 
directed toward the overthrow by violence of the Government 
of the United States or any organization sympathetic to such 
an organization? 

Dr. Kelly: Sir, I want to say categorically that I have 
never been a member of the Communist Party; I am not now 
a member of the Communist Party; and unless I lose my 
mind, I will never be a member of the Communist Party. 

I am not in sympathy with the aims and objectives of the 
Communist Party. I am not a member of any organization 
which to my knowledge is subversive or associated with the 
Communist Party. 

o oc c 

Mr. Edens: Do you have any recollection of Waxer as a 
student at Wayne University other than that he was in sev- 
eral of your classes? 

Dr. Kelly: I have had a great many thousands of students, 
sir, in the last 20 years that I have been at the University. I 
remember Mr. Waxer in two of my classes, and that is about 
the extent of my recollection of him. 

Mr. Edens: You were called upon by the President of 
Wayne University to co-ordinate with Dean Neef to investi- 
gate the AYD movement on the Wayne University campus? 

Dr. Kelly: That is right, sir. 

° o co 

We examined the files of the Callahan committee [an in- 
vestigating committee of the Michigan State Legislature] 
and at Michigan State. I then submitted the report that you 
heard Dean Neef speak of, and it referred to one document 
in the possession of the Michigan State Legislature that the 
AYD had been set up as a successor to the Young Communist 
League. 


Dr. Kelly's testimony concluded the hearing on the Waxer 
case. 

The Subcommittee then turned to the case of Joseph Ear! 
Vargo, a former State Department employe. Mr. Vargo 
testified to the effect that security rules had been used to 
force him out of a job at the State Department, although 
the official reason given for his dismissal was a reduc- 
tion in force due to a cut in State Department appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Vargo told the Subcommittee he had married a Rus- 
sian girl while on duty at the American Embassy in Moscow 
before World War Il. In January, 1952, he was stationed at 
Havana, Cuba, when he got a call to report to Washington. 
In what follows, Mr. Vargo takes up his story in his own 
words: 

Mr. Vargo: Upon arriving at the Department I reported to 
my chief, Mr. L. W. King, Jr., director of foreign-buildings 
operations. He said he did not order me back but Mr. Ryan 
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wanted to see me about my wife being Russian-born and 
something about my being a security risk. 

I reported to the office of Mr. Robert J. Ryan, assistant 
director of foreign personnel (he has gotten a lot of promo- 
tions since 1953) and asked him why I was called to the 
Department. 

Mr. Ryan told me what a fine man I was, he said I was 
doing a fine job; he said my wife and I were very fine and 
nice people, then he said, “I want you to resign because you 
are a security risk. You have a mother-in-law behind the Iron 
Curtain and pressure could be applied on you.” 

Mr. Ryan said if I would resign I would be given assistance 
in obtaining employment in another agency of the U.S. 
Government, but if I would not resign my name would be 
blackened and I n-ver again would be able to work for the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. Ryan said if | go before the Loyalty Board I would 
be found guilty. I wanted to know what I did. Mr. Ryan 
said I did not do anything, he said my record was good, 
that my wife was good and fine but it is their policy in 
the Department of State, and again he said “I want you to 
resign.” 

I refused to sign anything. . . . 

o o o 

Mr. Robert J. Ryan got his chance September, 1953, 
when it was decided to “RIF” people on grounds of insuffi- 
cient funds appropriated by Congress. [“RIF” is a Govern- 
ment term meaning “reduction in force.”] The “RIFing” was 
a comedy if anyone cares to investigate it. 

On Aug. 21, 1953, I received my RIF notice at Havana 
stating that there were no funds to keep me on the payroll. 
I at once telephoned Mr. L. W. King, Jr., director of foreign- 
buildings operations at the Department of State and my chief, 
informing him of my “RIFing.” He said it was news to him, 
and he knew I would be of value to stay either in Havana, or 
he had another place for me to go... . 

The RIF notice was therefore under the table because 
there were funds to retain me with the FBO [Foreign 
Buildings Operations unit]; further, I was qualified for the 
job that the Department of State gave to a foreigner, a 
Cuban, a nonveteran, to maintain the building at Havana; | 
was discriminated against, I was done an injustice—I, a vet- 
eran of 21 years honorable military U.S.A. service. ... 

o co oO 


“| Never Faced a Panel”’ 


Senator Carlson: I just wanted to be sure for the record 
that | understand this, that you had not had a hearing before 
a panel or a board in regard to your being “RIF’d”? 

Mr. Vargo: I was trying to find out about the injustice of 
my being “RIF’d,” so I spoke to those three gentlemen 
there [at the State Department], and I do not consider that 
any type of panel. That was a meeting arranged with those 
three men and nothing at all was decided. I had no indica- 
tion that that was any type of a panel that would hear a 
“RIFing” case, but I was told in correspondence that hearing 
was reviewed, my appeal was reviewed by a panel and that 
everything is justified that I was “RIF’d,” due to lack of 
funds. I never faced a panel—to my knowledge, I never faced 
a panel. 

Senator Carlson: About how many times, do you think, or 
at least were you told that this panel had reviewed and 
considered your case? 

Mr. Vargo: Twice. I appealed and reappealed. In both 
cases it was stated the same thing and it was just like a 
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phonograph record, “RIF, due to lack of funds.” All the time. 
Over and over. 

Senator Carlson: I have not had time to go into this. I 
did check a little and there are indications that at least the 
board feels they heard you, regarding this particular RIF 
notice, on four separate occasions. I am not certain as to the 
details of it. 


On August 30, the second day of the Subcommittee’s 
hearings, a former Commerce Department employe, Ben- 
jamin Scher, took the stand. 

Mr. Scher testified that he was born in Russia in 1908, 
became a naturalized citizen of the U.S. at age 21. He 
said that he was cleared in a 1948 loyalty investigation by 
the Commerce Department, but that on April 3, 1953, he 


~Harris & Ewing 


BENJAMIN SCHER 
.. . took his case to court 


was discharged by the Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Scher 
took his case to the courts, and appealed from a decision 
by a lower court 

From the transcript of Mr. Scher’s testimony: 

Mr Scher: Following is a description of the events as they 
occurred and which led to my dismissal, as well as the steps 
I had taken in the attempt to clear up the matter: 

In late November, 1950, Mr. John C. Green, director of the 
office of technical services, where I was employed, informed 
me that Col. Newman Smith, security-control officer for the 
Department of Commerce, had raised the question of my 
security status, telling Mr. Green that he was not sure 
whether he could clear me or not. According to Mr. Green, 
the security officer knew that I had been previously cleared of 
loyalty charges, but said that “security” was another matter. 
Mr. Green had then mentioned that I was engaged in 
nonsensitive work, but the security officer stated that every- 
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body in the Department had to be cleared. Mr. Green was 
then asked to talk to me about it. 
2 ° oO 

Senator Johnston: So under this record that we have here, 
you have been discharged here with a cloud upon your char- 
acter? 

Mr. Scher: As a citizen of the United States. 

Senator Johnston: And I imagine you are one of the 
cases they probably count in the thousands that they 
build up? 

Mr. Scher: Presumably, although I was fired a month before 
they were supposed to start counting officially, but I believe 
I was included anyway. And I was not given a security hear 
ing, in spite of security officer Smith’s promise to me and in 
spite of what he had told newspaper people, saying that the 
Commerce Department always grants hearings in cases of 
doubt regarding security. 

a 2 co 

Mr. Caldwell [James N. Caldwell, an investigator for the 
Subcommittee]: In conclusion, let me ask you one more 
question. Did you or your attorneys, Mr. Lyman and Mr. 
Young, believe that either Secretary Sawyer [former Com- 
merce Secretary Charles Sawver] or Secretary Weeks ever 
had their case like this right before them to read the 
facts, A, B, C, D and F? I don’t believe they did from what 
you said, 

Mr. Scher: | don’t believe they did. 


Edward R. Dixon was the final witness before the Sub- 
committee on August 30. From the transcript of his testi- 
mony: 

Mr. Dixon: My name is Edward R. Dixon. I was discharged 
from the Government Printing Office in February of 1954, as 
a result of a divorce proceeding, and I was adjudged to be a 
security risk. 


° a o 


Aid for the “ Malicious’? 


When this Order 10450 [an executive order issued in 
April, 1953, establishing new criteria for security cases] was 
promulgated, it was manna from heaven for those who 
were in a position to hold it over the heads of those 
that they might “have something on.” I do not believe 
that there was ever a time that the Government aligned 
itself—consciously or not—with potential blackmailers and 
extortionists. 

This order was heaven-sent for malacious enemies, vicious 
wives, husbands, acquaintances and lawyers with share-the- 
wealth agreements. . . 

Let me state here that the Printing Office was entirely 
familiar with the divorce proceeding and civil suit in 1952— 
two years before this “security risk” firing occurred. The 
leave records were subpoenaed and a representative of the ac- 
counting division was in attendance during the trial with 
those records. 

° c o 

Well, on Jan. 28, 1954, I and the other party were called 
into the office of Fred Baumann, the acting security officer. 
[The “other party” was another Printing Office employe who 
was fired, according to the Dixon testimony, because she was 
involved in an alienation-of-affections suit brought by Dixon's 
former wife.] I had known Freddie Baumann for over 20 
years, as he had been an apprentice printer and was working 
as a printer until he was moved up during the war expansion, 
and finally appointed to that position after several had filled 
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it, and asked to be relieved because of the distastefulness of 
its duties. 

Baumann informed me that Mrs. Dixon’s lawyer had writ- 
ten to the office, informing them that there was a judgment 
against this employe [the “other party” referred to above] for 
$2,000 and if it was not paid the lawyer would let it be known 
that the Printing Office was harboring “security risks.” 

o ° >. 

Baumann informed me, “If you are on the rolls five days 
hence, we will prefer charges that you are a ‘security risk’.” I 
was dumfounded and couldn’t realize that he was serious. . . . 

© o o 

. . . | immediately obtained a lawyer—for $500—to repre- 
sent us, and the judgment was paid on February 17 and a 
copy of the satisfied judgment was sent to the Public Printer. 


—United Press 


JOSEPH H. SUMNERS, JR. 


“It was just because of my parents” 


Little did I know at the time that this was $2,400 wasted, 
as the Public Printer had decided then that my career in the 
Printing Office had ended. 


Mr. Dixon testified further that on Feb. 26, 1954, he was 
suspended from his job; that on the following March 18 his 
case was heard by a special board; that this board’s recom- 
mendation, advising that he should be restored to duty, was 
ignored. 


Joseph H. Sumners, Jr., a Navy veteran, was the first 
witness on August 31. He testified that he went to work at 
the Naval Air Station at Quonset Point, R.1., on Jan. 
11, 1955, as an aviation-metalsmith helper, repairing 
planes. From his testimony: 

Mr. Edens: For what period of time did you continue your 
work at the Naval Air Station at Quonset Point? 
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Mr. Sumners: I was working there for a little bit short of 
seven months. 

Mr. Edens: Will you tell us what then occurred? 

Mr. Sumners: I was called into the office of Captain Need- 
ham and he told me that I was being let go because I was 
considered a security risk because of my parents. 

He told me that my record was clean, that he had nothing 
against me, but that it was just because of my parents. 

Mr. Edens: Did they tell you what was wrong with your 
parents? 

Mr. Sumners: No, they just stated that there was some 
organization on the Attorney General’s subversive list, and 
they wouldn’t tell me. I tried to find out, and they wouldn’t 
give me that information. 

Mr. Edens: Did you have any form of hearing before you 
were discharged? 

Mr. Sumners: At the time I was called in the captain’s 
office, they had an informal discussion. 

°° ° oO 

Mr. Edens: Do you know of any activities on the part of 
your parents which would be the basis of any such charge? 
Do you know of any evidence against your parents that would 
indicate they were disloyal to this country? 

Mr. Sumners: No. 


Organization? “Yes, Boy Scouts” 


Mr. Edens: Have you ever belonged to any organization 
that was considered to be disloyal to the United States? 

Mr. Sumners: No, I nevei have. 

Mr. Edens: Have you ever belonged to any organization 
of any kind? 

Mr. Sumners: Yes. 

Mr. Edens: What? 

Mr. Sumners: When I was in Boy Scouts. 

. ° o o 

Mr. Edens: For the purpose of the record I wish to offer 
the letter with reference to this particular employe from 
Albert Pratt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel and 
Reserve Forces). 

That was under date of the 12th of August, 1955, and read: 

“My dear Chairman: 

“Your letter of 29 July 1955 to the Honorable Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense, requesting that the Senate 
Subcommittee on Government Employees’ Security Pro- 
gram be furnished the personnel and security files of Mr. 
Joseph H. Sumners, Jr., former employee of the U.S. Naval 
Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode Island, has been re- 
ferred to this Office for reply. 

° ° ° 

“Security clearance is a pre-requisite qualification for the 
position occupied by Mr. Sumners. Since Mr. Sumners 
failed to meet this qualification requirement, his separation 
was warranted. Accordingly, Mr. Sumners was notified of 
the circumstances and separated from the Air Station for 
disqualification on 29 July 1955. The separation was ef- 
fected during Mr. Sumners’ probationary period and was 
in accordance with Civil Service Regulations and Navy 
Civilian Personnel Instructions governing such separations. 

“In response to similar requests from your Subcommittee 
for security files, I have indicated our willingness to pro- 
vide you with copies of the charges and copies of hearing 
transcripts furnished the individual concerned, with his con- 
sent. However, I am unable to furnish such material in this 
instance, since formal charges under the Security Program 
were not issued to Mr. Sumners, nor was a formal hearing 
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conducted. Insofar as your request for Mr. Sumners’ per- 

sonnel file is concerned, I will be glad to furnish to your 

Subcommittee a copy of documents in Mr. Sumners’ per- 

sonnel file as soon as the file has been processed under pro- 

cedures used in response to such requests.” 

Senator Carlson: Did I understand you to state that you 
were given a hearing before you were dismissed or dis- 
charged? 

Mr. Sumners: It wasn’t actually a hearing. It was more or 
less of a discussion, just an informal discussion. 


“Not Entitled to a Hearing” 


Senator Carlson: I think you will find under the Civil 
Service rules and regulations that a probationary appointee 
is not entitled to a hearing, but that you were at least given 
the courtesy of a hearing under the circumstances; in other 
words, the probationary appointee is just for one year, as I 
understand it, or until they are placed on the Civil Service 
rolls, and is just like hiring people until their cases are investi- 
gated, and they can be discharged without being given a 
hearing, but you were at least given an informal hearing. 

Mr. Sumners: Yes, but I don’t think it was any good be- 
cause I didn’t know anything. 

Senator Carlson: You were given a hearing, however. 

Mr. Sumners: An informal one. 

Senator Carlson: You were working at the Quonset Naval 
Air Station, which, I understand, was one of our restricted 
agencies. That is, the agency did sensitive work, and you 
held a sensitive position, is that correct? 

Mr. Sumners: Yes. 

Senator Carlson: Were you living with your parents at the 
time? 

Mr. Sumners: Yes. 

Senator Carlson: Do you have brothers and sisters? 

Mr. Sumners: I have three sisters. 

Senator Carlson: In other words, you were living there 
with your mother and father and three sisters—were they at 
home? 

Mr. Sumners: No, just one sister was at home. 

° Oo oO 

Senator Carlson: Was it ever mentioned to you that the 
name “Joseph H. Sumners” and several others were signed 
to a petition that urged Congress to abolish the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities? 

Mr. Sumners: No, I don’t know nothing about that. 


Mrs. Pauline Margaret Houghton Sumners, mother of 
Joseph H. Sumners, Jr., was called to the stand. Extracts 
from the transcript of her testimony follow: 

Mr. Edens: Have you belonged to any organizations that 
were sympathetic to the Communistic movement in the 
United States? 

Mrs. Sumners: I belonged to the Progressive Party in 
1948. That is the only one that I have thought of. I belonged 
to the International Women’s League for Peace and Free- 
dom and the World Affairs Council. 

Those are the only organizations that I have belonged to. 

Mr. Edens: Are any of those organizations, as far as you 
know, on the Attorney General’s subversive list? 

Mrs. Sumners: The list that we looked at did not list 
them. 

Mr. Edens: Your husband taught for how many years in 
the public schools? 

Mrs. Sumners: Twenty-seven years. 

Mr. Edens: During those 27 years, was he ever charged 
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from any source with being a Communist or being associated 
with any Communist activity? 

Mrs. Sumners: No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

oO oO o 

Senator Carlson: Mrs. Summers, in view of the previous 
questions, I just want to ask you one or two, at least. Did you 
sign the petition to ask Congress to abolish the House Un- 
American Activities Committee? 

Mrs. Sumners: Not that I know of, sir. I don’t know of 
signing anything to that effect. 

Senator Carlson: But you may have signed it? 

Mrs. Sumners: I don’t think so. 

Senator Carlson: If the records indicated it is on file in 
Congress, you would admit that it was your handwriting? 

Mrs. Sumners: I know my own signature, but to my knowl- 
edge I don’t remember ever signing anything to that effect. 

Senator Carlson: I think for the record it should be stated 
that I understand the handwriting was verified and checked. 

o o oO 

Senator Carlson: You have a daughter living in Boston? 

Mrs, Sumners: I do have. 

Senator Carlson: Was she living at home when she was 
quite active in Communist Party work? 

Mrs. Sumners: I know no Communist Party activity that my 
daughter was active in. She certainly wasn’t doing it during 
the time she was living at home. 

Senator Carlson: Do you know if she sold and personally 
distributed the Communist Worker? 

Mrs. Sumners: No, I don't. 

Senator Carlson: Do you know whether she was active in 
the Massachusetts Council on American-Soviet Friendship, 
an affiliate of the National Council of Soviet Friendship, the 
American Peace Crusade, the Massachusetts Women for 
Peace and the Civil Rights Congress? 

Mrs. Sumners: I do not know, sir. 


Statement by Senator Johnston 


After Mrs. Sumners’s testimony, the Subcommittee re- 
cessed. Upon resuming the hearings, Senator Johnston 
issued the following statement: 

Senator Johnston: In the hearing this morning, two in- 
escapable conclusions developed in the case of Joseph H. 
Sumners, Jr., dismissed by the Navy as a security risk ‘rom a 
probationary appointment at Quonset Point, Rhode Island: 

1. There is the refusal by the Secretary of Defense, 
Charles Wilson, after formal request by this Subcommittee, 
to disclose any information in the files of the Navy Depart- 
ment although he expressed his desire to co-operate. 

2. Senator Frank Carlson, Republican of Kansas, member 
of the Subcommittee, in the course of examination of Mr. 
Sumners, produced alleged information concerning the young 
man’s mother, father and a sister and their activities in 
certain organizations. One item concerned the signature of the 
mother on a Progressive Party petition circulated in 1948. 
Senator Carlson admitted to newsmen that part of this al- 
leged information came from public sources. 

It is therefore quite apparent to me that necessary infor- 
mation needed in the investigation of this case was withheld 
from me and the investigative staff of this Subcommittee. And 
that this vital information was furnished only to the minority 
member of this Subcommittee. 

[Senator Carlson later told reporters that he had not had 
access to official files denied to the Subcommittee, but had 
obtained the information for his questions “by some digging.” ] 

(Continued on next page) 
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Mrs. Beatrice Murphy Campbell, a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion employe, next took the stand. She told the Subcommit- 
tee that she had been suspended from her job in Novem- 
ber, 1954, on a charge that she had been a member of 
the Washington Bookshop Association, an organization 
that had been cited as subversive by the U.S. Attorney 
General. 

Mrs. Campbell testified that she had never actually joined 
the Washington Bookshop Association. In April, 1955, she 
was reinstated in her job at the Veterans’ Administration. 
From the transcript of her testimony: 

Mrs. Campbell: I entered the Government in November, 
1942, as a stenographer. 

On Oct. 4, 1954, I was seated at the desk in my office when 
my division chief came in and told me that I was wanted 
on the eleventh floor to see a Mr. Malone. Neither of us 
knew Mr. Malone or his position with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, so we looked him up in the telephone book and 
it said “investigator,” and my division chief made some 
teasing remark to me about being investigated. 

I went upstairs and talked with Mr. Malone. A stenographer 
was present at this interview. I was not told that I could 
have a copy of the transcribed notes. When I had a chance 
later to read them, I made a vigorous protest to Mr. Malone 
because it was not verbatim ‘transcription. So many things 
I had said had been given an interpretation different from 
the original that I insisted on numerous changes before I 
reluctantly signed it as essentially true. 

The interview lasted for two hours and consisted of a 
sort of mental third degree. Mr. Malone would ask, “Have 
you ever been a member of the Washington Bookshop As- 
sociation,” and I would answer, “No.” And then he would 
say, “Go home and look for a membership card,” and I 
would have to remind him that since there was no member- 
ship, there could be no membership card. I found later that 
Mr. Malone had managed to phrase the same essential ques- 
tion in over 160 different ways. 

o o o 

I went downstairs and told my immediate supervisor and 
my division chief of the interview and they both told me 
that the charge was so slight nothing could possibly come 
of it and to forget all about it. I heard nothing more until my 
suspension, on November 22. 

°° ° ° 

The evidence on which my suspension was based has never 
been produced. .. . 

o o oO 

I returned to work on April 2, and later received my 
personnel action sheet restoring me to duty after a “suspen- 
sion unjustified and unwarranted in view of the facts in the 
case.” 

o cor oC 

The peculiarity of the human mind is such that clearance 

does not take away the stigma... . 
oO o oO 


“All Employes Reinvestigated”’ 


Senator Carlson: Mrs. Campbell, you were investigated by 
the Truman Executive Order 9825, early in your employment 
in the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mrs. Campbell: Not early in my employment. I understand 
it was done in °50. 

Senator Carlson: But you were investigated through that 
order? 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 
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Senator Carlson: And then later you were reinvestigated 
through what you called the Eisenhower Executive Order 
10450. 

Mrs. Campbell: If you call the October 4 meeting an 
investigation, yes. 

Senator Carlson: Well, wasn’t that true of all federal em- 
ployes, that they were all reinvestigated under the Executive 
Order 10450, although they had been investigated previously 
in Executive Order 9825? 

Mrs. Campbell: I am very sorry, I cannot answer that 
question. ... 

oO oO oO 

Senator Carlson: . . . I believe in your statement you did 
state that in 1949, you did sign a document, that you did 
join the Bookshop in 1940, with Miss X, in order to take 
advantage of the discounts? 

Mrs. Campbell: That is right. 

Senator Carlson: That is all. 


The Chasanow Case 


Abraham Chasanow, a Navy Department official, was the 
final witness before the Subcommittee on August 31. 

Mr. Chasanow, an employe of the Navy Department’s 
Hydrographic Office for 22 years, testified that he was sus- 
pended without pay on July 29, 1953, on charges of as- 
sociating with Communists. He stated that he was cleared 
by a security hearing board decision of Oct. 15, 1953, but 
that he remained suspended until April 8, 1954. 

At that time he was informed that the Navy Department 
security appeal board had reviewed his case and reversed 
the decision of the security hearing board that had cleared 
him. He was told that he was fired. 

Mr. Chasanow continued his story. From the transcript of 
his testimony: 

Mr. Chasanow: I met with my attorney the next day [April 9, 
1954]. We immediately started preparing a petition for reconsid- 
eration by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air [James H. 
Smith, Jr.], which was submitted a few days later. At the 
same time, we decided to follow President Eisenhower's 
advice, announced in the press a few days earlier, about 
fighting injustice through the “court of public opinion.” 

I think the most difficult decision I ever made in my life 
was to release the entire story to the press. It meant publiciz- 
ing scurrilous and untrue charges which some people are 
always ready to believe. It meant placing my wife and chil- 
dren in the public eye. It meant publishing the names of 
people with whom I was accused of associating, who might 
well be the victims of false accusations. It meant going 
through another ordeal. However, we were determined to 
fight the unjust dismissal regardless of cost, or hardship, or 
other considerations. 

My attorney called a press conference at which we held 
back nothing. A full disclosure was made of the charges 
and all subsequent records and proceedings. We had hoped 
for some public indignation and support, but were amazed at 
the amount of publicity the case received. The telephone 
calls and letters started pouring in, all of them in practically 
the same vein—such injustice cannot be permitted in this 
country. Not only individuals, but several national organiza- 
tions and members of Congress rallied to our support. We 
received copies of innumerable newspaper articles and edi- 
torials published all over the world. The response was 
immensely heartening. 

Shortly thereafter we were advised that the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air would hold a hearing on May 
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.. - Chasanow: “I cannot portray what being suspended does” 


3 on the petition for reconsideration. The hearing was 
attended by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, the 
General Counsel of the Navy, the Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy, my attorney, Mrs. Chasanow, myself and others 
whom I do not recall. No witnesses were heard, as the hear- 
ing was limited to a discussion of the petition by my attorney 
and a few questions asked of me. 

The following day the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air ordered a new hearing by a special security hearing 
board. That hearing was held on June 21 and 22, 1954. At 
the hearing we presented additional witnesses and affidavits— 
which now totaled more than 100. We had requested 
the presence of any witnesses against me, but none appeared. 

On Aug. 31, 1954—a year ago today—the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air called and asked if I could be 
present at a press conference which he had called for 10 
o'clock the next morning, at which he was going to announce 
my clearance and reinstatement. I’m not ashamed to admit 
that the tears which had been stored within me for 13 
months finally poured out. 

On Sept. 1, 1954, we met with the press in the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Navy for Air. I will never forget the 
press release he read, which he had insisted on writing per- 
sonally, in which he quoted the findings of the second hearing 
board that the pattern of my life “portrays an above average 
loyal American citizen,’— 

Mr. Edens: That was Secretary Smith . . .? 

Mr. Chasanow: Yes, sir. 

(continuing)—in which he acknowledged the “grave in- 
justice done to Mr. Chasanow,” and which ordered that I be 
restored to duty at once. 

One swallow does not make summer, nor does one such 
experience qualify me as an expert on security matters. To 





the contrary, I now realize how ignoran* I was about the 
security program and its many facets. All I can attempt to 
tell this Committee is how my experience affected me, how | 
feel about the security program, and what recommendations 
I would add to the many which have already been made. 

Insofar as the effect of such experience is concerned, I’m 
afraid I cannot adequately portray what being suspended or 
fired as a security risk does to a person and his family. My 
description of the experience as a nightmare is an understate- 
ment. My wife and I each lost almost 10 pounds the first 
few days after | was suspended. I don’t know how much 
more weight we lost after I was fired. We didn’t have a single 
good night’s sleep in the 13 months between my suspension 
and reinstatement. I am sure 13 months in prison, or in sol- 
itary confinement, would not have been as difficult to live 
through. I was afraid it would ruin our children’s lives and 
futures. I was afraid to associate with others, for fear that 
they would in turn be branded as security risks through 
their association with me. I knew that the public considered 
the term “security risk” synonymous with “traitor.” I also 
knew that I had never done anything which could remotely 
justify the charge that I was a “security risk,” even in its 
narrowest sense. 

o o o 

The security program has, unfortunately, served in many 
cases as an open invitation to malicious accusers and vicious 
gossips to do harm to anyone they may dislike, without 
fear of punishment. 

Q °o °o 

Upon completion of Mr. Chasanow’s testimony, Senator 
Johnston announced that this ended one phase of the Sub- 
committee’s investigation into the personnel-security pro- 
gram. 
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First it was a storm-tossed inland 
sea, ringed with salt marshes. 

Then, as the misty veil of creation 
lifted and the sun blazed down hot, 
the waters began to evaporate, until 
eventually only a deep layer of bar- 
ren salt was left. 

Gradually the wind and the water 
brought soil to cover it—soil that in 
time became rock. Then, above it 
all, the forests grew. Men came. 
And, because the trees were straight 
and strong and tall, lumber mills 
with their screaming saws were built, 
and the men who ran them built 
their homes and settled there. 

The trees thinned, and the saws 
no longer whined. But a town was 








a million years ago 


there. They had named it Montague. 
It was on the shore of a shining lake, 
ringed with forests regrown; vaca- 
tioners came to stay through the 
sunlit summer days. 

And deep down, the salt of a mil- 
lion years past lay hidden. 

That was Montague, Michigan, 
when Hooker engineers discovered 
it. They were looking for a site for 
a new plant that would convert the 
salt of the earth into chlorine and 
caustic soda and their myriad by- 
products. They were seeking a spot 
near the source of their raw ma- 
terial—salt—and which would be 
convenient to all those Midwest 
plants whose products depend upon 


1905— Half a Century of Chemicals 


the chemicals that come from salt. 

They selected Montague. Its har- 
bor would admit lake tankers. A 
railroad was there. Plentiful electric 
power was available. And wells 


drilled 3,000 feet into the Michigan . 


earth would tap an almost unlimited 
supply of salt. A new midwestern 
Hooker plant took shape. 

Other plants are coming—plants 
that will make other useful chemi- 
cals from Hooker chemicals. 

Montague is well under way to- 
ward becoming a thriving chemical 
center—its products, and the speed 
with which they can be secured, al- 
ready easing the problems of many 
midwestern chemical users. 





From the Salt of the Earth—1955 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


41 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Niogora Falls * Tacoma * Montague, Mich. * New York * Chicago * Los Angeles 
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Business Around the World 








ROME ¢ BONN © OTTAWA © CANBERRA ® LONDON 


2> The boom has hit Italy, too. Here is the report from Rome: 
Italy has never seen anything to match its present prosperity. 
For a country often called impoverished, backward..... 
Autos in use have more than doubled in number since 1950. 
Motor scooters, motorcycles are six times as numerous. 





Savings-bank deposits have doubled since 1950. Retail sales have tripled. 

Electric-power use in industry and in homes is up 60 per cent. 

Luxury spending--on movies, theaters, sports events, vacation resorts, 
legalized betting on the races--has shot up by 75 per cent or more. 

This is the record of the last five years. Spending in 1955 is continuing 
at a fast clip, with auto sales up 15 per cent in first half of this year. 

















>> Sharpest gains are being registered in Italy's poverty-stricken South, 
where both U.S. and Italy have poured in millions for aid and development. 
South's gains--from a very low base--show a 44 per cent jump in electric- 
power use in 1954, with radio sales up 16 per cent, auto sales up 435 per cent, 
| tractor sales up 36 per cent. Southern Italy is taking on a new look. 








>> Italian living costs are up, but so are incomes for industrial workers, 
farmers, white-collar people. Real wages for industrial workers rose 3.5 per 
cent last year. This year, Government employes are getting a raise. 
| Gross value of Italy's output of goods and services continues to rise at 
rate of 5 per cent a year, well above the 3 per cent usually thought very good. 
There's one dark spot, a chronic one. Italy still has 2 million without 
jobs, another 2 million on part time. The boom hasn't solved this problem. 
But Italians with jobs are better off today than they ever have been. 








>> As manufacturers' order books fill up in Europe..... 

Workers in West Germany, as in Britain, see a chance to cash in on booming 
business, full employment. They're asking higher wages, 40-hour week. Wildcat 
- 7 strikes show the mood. Steelworkers, it's assumed, will settle for a raise of 
8 per cent. Government workers, joining the parade, demand 20 per cent more. 

Bonn's worry is that wage boosts may cut into German export advantages. 
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>> Steel shows the power of the 1955 boom outside as well as inside U.S. 
West German steel output is headed for a new peak, may top Britain's. 
British steel production, at that, is running at a record pace. 
Canadian steel is sharing the excitement, giving Canada a new record. 
Steel allocation is in the offing in Canada, on a voluntary industry basis. 
(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Mills are now sold out for remainder of '55, and '56 orders are pouring in. 
Steel quotas are already in effect in West Germany for wire rod. Prices 
are under pressure, with rising costs likely for wages, coal and iron ore. 





>> Spending boom has the Australian government nervous, but reluctant to take 
drastic action. In Canberra, a_ stopgap budget is counted on to prevent further 
inflation. The new budget calls for a modest surplus, no tax cuts. 
More Government action may be necessary, in view of declining income from 
exports, tightness of foreign exchange, failure of wool prices to move up. 
As a result: A big London loan, or even devaluation of Australia's pound, 
would not surprise businessmen in Melbourne and Sydney. 














>> In Tokyo, the boom is lifting Japan's shipbuilding industry to third place 
in the world, right after Britain and West Germany. Orders in hand total nearly 
a million tons of shipping worth about 200 million dollars. Two thirds of these 
orders are from outside Japan, and they're coming in at an accelerating rate. 
A year ago Japan's shipbuilders feared they were going broke. Not today. 
Only cloud in sight now is the possibility of higher steel prices. 











>> Canada's big wheat crop is not being regarded with any particular affection 
in either Ottawa or Washington. It puts a strain on U.S.-Canadian relations. 

As it is, Canada is losing ground to U.S., Australia, Argentina in race for 
wheat outlets. Canada's share had been 40 per cent of exports by wheat's "Big 
Four" in 1953-54, but dropped to 33 per cent in the 1954-55 marketing year. 

U.S. "giveaway" program will now come in for sharp criticism in Canada. 
U.S. probably will be asked by Ottawa to use more restraint in surplu® sales. 

Canada's alternative, under discussion in Ottawa, is more aggressive sales 
policy, maybe some price cutting. Trouble is U.S. can also play that game. 

All that's sure now is that wheat will be Topic No. 1 when Canadian and 
U.S. officials meet at Ottawa September 26 to review economic relations. 

















>> Britain's airlines are losing a chance to step up profits during the boom, 
because of a plane shortage. U.S.-built planes are having to serve as backbone 
of British lines on the transatlantic runs. British-built planes are not yet 
available in sufficient numbers, and won't be for at least 18 months more. 

To give you a quick look at British aircraft production..... 

Viscount, the turboprop plane in use in U.S., is coming off the line at a 
rate of five or six a month. Britannia, big turboprop for ocean hops, is due to 
see service late this year, on a small scale. Vickers 1000, another new trans- 
port, isn't to be tested until 1956. A new Comet is further off. 

British critics ask why a Government outlay of nearly 1.5 billion dollars 
for development of military and civilian aircraft hasn't produced more planes. 

British airlines, impatient, now ask for production, not promises. 




















2> As London sees U.S. economic policies right now..... 

Bicycle-tariff hike appears to conflict with the expanding international 
trade U.S. talks about. Rejection of British bid for generators at Chief Joseph 
Dam in U.S. seems to London to undermine free competition U.S. says it favors. 

Britain hopes that U.S. still favors more trade, free competition, but is 
considerably less hopeful about it than it was a couple of weeks ago. 
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INDUS The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Obio, 
builders of electric motor controls and lifting magnets. 


TRANSPORTATION ae RESIDENTIAL 


What the middle-sized town does for a new plant! 


@ Looking for a plant site high in natural of America’s people live and work and 
and economic advantages? Then look buy here. Raw materials, production and 
into the middle-sized town or suburban markets are close together in the Erie Area. 
sites outside larger cities on the Erie Area 


at-ie ainahie emma Industry is served by the dependable Erie 


Railroad which offers progressive railroad 
In these towns there is better living for service between New York and Chicago 
all personnel, an intangible that shows up and nation-wide by connecting lines. 
in the profit and loss statement in better , . : 
morale, improved production. Many of Many choice sites are available and our 


these areas fit well into the Government’s ¢xPerienced personnel will be glad to 
Dispersal program. discuss them with you—in strict confidence, 


: : 2 of course. 
The Erie Area covers six states with a 


variety of advantages to fit the needs of 
industry. And there is room to grow in 


the Erie Area. e R il d 
Your plant will operate in the heart of the Erie al roa 


nation’s largest single market. One-third Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


MAIL 





i “in Industrial Development, Room 522-C, Erie Railroad, 
saa \ 9 Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
CS a mes BINGHAMTON s . 


CLEVELAND NEADV' LUE AL «? ( _— Dear Sir: Please furnish us, in strict confidence, additional 


: j - Pas TODAY 
GA “3 BUFFAILC Nee -— D. M. LYNN, Assistant Vice President 


_<. €. 


axnon & CONN information about the plant sites described above. 
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“COMMUNIST TREASON IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE” [continued] 


Neither these millions nor I have patience any longer 
with those whose complacency excuses our Govern- 
ment’s failures as wholly unavoidable. 

Neither these millions nor I can understand a poli- 
tician who one week makes jokes about this menace, 
and another week—after public reaction has damp- 
ened his humor—promises to offer a serious solution. 

Perhaps my deep concern is sharpened by personal 
experience and personal knowledge. I know what fifth 
columns can do to a free nation. I know the awful effec- 
tiveness of Fascist fifth columns before and during 
World War II. I know what Communist fifth columns 
have done in East Germany, in Poland, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in East Austria, in Rumania, in Hungary and 
Bulgaria. At first hand I saw some of these nations 
struggling desperately to maintain their independence 
of the Kremlin. The name of Cardinal Mindszenty sym- 
bolizes all those gallant men and women who led that 
struggle and the bitter fate which overtook them. 

I know how close these fifth columns came in post 
war years, to forcing their way to power in some coun- 
tries of Western Europe. And I know personally what 
alertness was required—both in our wartime operations 
and in our NATO planning—to guard against espio- 
nage. I learned that national secrets and national secu- 
rity can be guarded, and that there are ways to defeat 
the cleverest of spies—whether Nazi or Communist. 

At a critical moment in World War II, we induced 
the Nazis to hold an entire Army in reserve in the 
Calais area to meet an attack that they thought was 
coming but which we never intended to launch. Meas- 
ures to deceive them worked so effectively that they esti- 
mated our original strength in Europe at 75 divisions 
instead of the actual 36. In the entire American record 
in Europe there is no single instance where the enemy 
gained essential information of our plans through the 
medium of spies or subversive agents. 


Now, my fellow Americans, we must do more 
than recognize a menace in order to defeat it. When a 
free country frankly faces this menace, what should it 
do—and what should it not do? 

As a people we must be wise enough to know this 
principle: Freedom must defend itself with courage, 
with care, with force and with fairness. Failing to re- 
member this principle, freedom, in destroying its mor- 
tal enemy, could destroy itself. 

Freedom is not only a precious but also a complex 
privilege. It is the most generous way of life known to 
man. It is a way of life that permits and encourages 
far-ranging differences of opinion, infinite varieties of 
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sentiment and attitude. It places its faith in the ulti- 
mate ability of the people to think clearly, to choose 
wisely, to act firmly and compassionately. 

The most awful poverty for people in this way of life 
would be a poverty of ideas. Their food for thought 
must never be rationed, nor their diet dictated either 
by an intellectual elite or by a Government which pre- 
sumes to act as censcr. 

We can win nothing by trying to make everyone 
think and act alike. Such a course would deaden the 
lively spirit of freedom itself. We would have nothing 
left to defend if we allowed ourselves to be swept into 
any spirit of violent vigilantism. 

To defend freedom, in short, is—first of all—to re- 
spect freedom. That respect demands another, quite 
simple kind of respect--respect for the integrity of 
fellow citizens who enjoy their right to disagree. The 
right to question or challenge a man’s judgment carries 
with it no automatic right to question his honor. 


Armed with a clear and uncompromising re- 
spect for freedom, how then shall we defend it? 

To begin with: All of us—citizens, jurists, officials— 
must remember that the Bill of Rights contains no 
grant of privilege for a group of people to join together 
to destroy the Bill of Rights. A group—like the Com- 
munist conspiracy—dedicated to the ultimate destruc- 
tion of all civil liberties cannot be allowed to claim 
civil liberties as its privileged sanctuary from which to 
carry on subversion of the Government. 

At the same time we have the right to call a spade a 
spade. That means, in every proved case, the right to 
call a Red a Red. The time is past when we can hide our 
heads in the sands of stubborn ignorance or spend our 
days in the leisurely indulgence of abstract argument. 

As we clear our Own minds, we can go on letting 
others speak theirs. Our system entitles every political 
voice to be heard—but let each voice be named and 
counted. Let every political medicine be offered in free- 
dom’s market place, but let it be plainly labeled—espe- 
cially if it is poison. Let every person or organization 
distributing political literature through the mails be 
made to disclose its source of funds and its member- 
ship. Let every organization affecting our political life 
be compelled to make public its finances, membership 
and affiliations. In short, let us use every legal resource 
to insure that all groups which enjoy the right to free 
speech extend that right to talking about themselves— 
plainly and publicly. 

Having done this, let us make one more fact plain: 
To work for the United States Government is a privi- 
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lege, not a right. And it is the prerogative of the Gov- 
ernment to set the strictest test upon the loyalty and 
the patriotism of those entrusted with our nation’s 
safety. 

Every official of Government must bear clear respon- 
sibility for the loyalty and fitness of his own immediate 
subordinates. And every official of the Federal Govern- 
ment—on every level—must ever be ready to answer 
any question from appropriate sources touching 
upon his loyalty and devotion to the United States 
of America. 

If we add candor to our fidelity to freedom’s princi- 
ples, I sincerely believe our attack on the Communist 
threat will be well under way. I am confident that a 
new Administration—but only a completely new one— 
can organize and press this attack successfully. 

I do not suggest that the battle plan can be simple or 
easy. Wars that involve ideas and rights and principles 
are far more difficult to wage than those that are con- 
cerned only with material values. Such a conflict calls 
not only for the devotion of all our citizens, but for the 
special contributions of our spiritual leaders, of our ed- 
ucators, our writers, our journalists, our lawyers, our 
poets. 

In this kind of war there is a special value in allies. 
Exchange of information among friendly governments 
is an important weapon against Communists and the 
doctrine they preach. 

Because I can claim the chiefs of those allied gov- 
ernments as my personal friends, I know we can count 
in this vital matter on help from all NATO nations of 
Western and Southern Europe. I know we can count 
also on Western Germany, whose Chancellor, Konrad 
Adenauer, is my good friend. I number among the exile 
countries held captive by the Kremlin many friends 
who are ready to help. 


But above all there is needed firm and deter- 
mined leadership. The climate of our Federal Govern- 
ment must be one that Communists and their sympa- 
thizers would find not only uncongenial but thoroughly 
hostile. 

I am confident that millions of Americans of both 
parties will, in this autumn of 1952, demand—with the 
fervor of an aroused people—the appointment of new 
guardians of our country’s security. 

We have all had enough, I believe, of those whose 
thinking is still haunted by past illusions, those who 
are prisoners of their own fuzzy thinking and their 
own mistakes. 

We have all had enough, I believe, of those who have 
sneered at the warnings of men trying to drive Commu- 
nists from high places—but who themselves have never 
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had the sense or the stamina to take after the Commu- 
nists themselves. 

We have all had enough, I believe, of men who seem 
to feel that freedom can do nothing but fret and whine 
as it watches its own slow, sure death. 

The future of this country belongs to more courageous 
men. 

It belongs to men who know that freedom’s fight 
must be forever relentless, uncompromising and fair. 

It belongs to men who—today—are ready to bear 
spiritual and intellectual arms against an alien army of 
Communist ideas. 

It belongs to men who—tomorrow—will be ready to 
press their counterattack into the enemy’s darkest 
haunts—the dark areas of poverty, intolerance, preju- 
dice, social injustice. 

The future belongs to men who know—in their hearts 
and minds, their souls and very bones—that freedom 
can be strong. 

Such men America has in abundance—let her call 
them to her service. 





(Editor’s note: The foregoing speech by Mr. Eisen- 
hower at Milwaukee, Wis., on October 3, 1952, is re- 
printed in full text here because it is a reminder of the 
fundamental points about the Communist menace in 
America. 

Mr. Eisenhower's declarations at Milwaukee are as 
pertinent now as if they were spoken this week, ex- 
cept that the present Administration has since been 
given the opportunity—and has demonstrated coura- 
geously what can be done—to clean out the Communist 
influence in our national life. 

Mr. Eisenhower in this address thrice uses the word, 
“treason.” He underlines the treasonable activities 
which some naive Americans in positions of influence 
in our national life have attempted to minimize. 

In recent weeks “The Fund for the Republic,” with 
15 million dollars at its disposal from the Ford Foun- 
dation, has begun a one-sided campaign to discredit 
the Government's investigation of Communists and se- 
curity risks. Its first report reveals a marked tend- 
ency to disparage the Government security program. 

It is well, therefore, to recall Mr. Eisenhower's pro- 
nouncement that “it is the prerogative of the Govern- 
ment to set the strictest test upon the loyalty and the 
patriotism of those entrusted with our nation’s safety.” 
The speech makes it clear that the Bill of Rights was 
never intended to protect conspirators against the Gov- 
ernment. 

The American people should read and re-read the 
Dwight Eisenhower creed of October 3, 1952. 

—David Lawrence, Editor) 

















“COMMUNIST TREASON 
IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE” 


By DwiGuHT D. EISENHOWER 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
OCTOBER 3, 1952 

HAVE COME to Milwaukee tonight to talk with you 

about Communism and freedom. 

These two plain words—we all know—bespeak two 
distinct worlds. They signify two titanic ideas, two 
ways of life, two totally irreconcilable beliefs in the na- 
ture and destiny of man. 

The one—freedom—knows man as a creature of God, 
blessed with a free and individual destiny, governed 
by eternal moral and natural laws. The second—Com- 
munism—claims man to be an animal creature of the 
state, curses him for his stubborn instinct for independ- 
ence, governs with a tyranny that makes its subjects 
wither away. 

These two ideas are as opposed as danger is to safety, 
as sickness is to health, as weakness to strength, as 
darkness to light. 

Great truths can, at times, be startlingly simple. This 
one is of that kind. It is so simple a truth that it seems 
almost too obvious, almost stale. 

But let not our memories be too short. Only a few 
years have passed since many moved among us who ar- 
gued cunningly against this plain truth. Their speech 
was persuasive, and their vocabulary clever. Remem- 
ber? It went like this: “After all, while we stand for po- 
litical democracy, they stand for economic democracy. 
Fundamentally, these are but two slightly different 
roads to the same goal. We both believe in freedom.” 

We all must remember that sophisticated lie. We 
will never forget it. For it partly poisoned two whole 
decades of our national life. It insinuated itself into 
our schools, our public forums, some of our news chan- 
nels, some of our labor unions, and—most terrifyingly 
—into our Government itself. 


What did this penetration into Government 
mean? It meant contamination in some degree of virtu- 
ally every department, every agency, every bureau, ev- 
ery section of our Government. It meant a Government 
by men whose very brains were confused by the opiate 
of this deceit. These men were advisers in a foreign pol- 
icy that—on one side of the world—weakly bowed be- 
fore the triumph in China of Communists hailed as 
“agrarian reformers.” On the other side of the world 
this policy condoned the surrender of whole nations to 
an implacable enemy whose appetite for conquest 
sharpened with every victory. This penetration meant 
a domestic policy whose tone was set by men who 


sneered and scoffed at warnings of the enemy infiltrat- 
ing our most secret counsels. 

It meant—in its most ugly triumph—treason itself. 

These years have, indeed, been a harrowing time in 
our history. It has been a time of both honest illusion 
and dishonest betrayal—both terribly costly. It has 
been a time that should have taught us, with cold final- 
ity, the truth about freedom and Communism. 

Most of us, young or old, wise or naive, have learned. 
An important few have not. They have learned very 
little—and they admit nothing. They are men about 
whom there is nothing great except their vanity and 
their complacency. They are proud prisoners of their 
own mistakes. 

Who are these men? 

They are those who cheered the blithe dismissal of 
the Alger Hiss case as “a red herring.” They are those 
who applauded two weeks ago when an Administration 
servant grandly declared that Communists in our na- 
tional life were “not very important” and that we 
should not waste time chasing “phantoms.” They are 
those who slapped their sides with laughter when the 
same man dismissed the quest for Communists in our 
government as a kind of silly game being played in the 
Bureau of Wildlife and Fisheries. 

Do you think these fish stories, ghost stories and ani- 
mal stories are really very amusing? Such comedy 
touches do little to relieve the tragic knowledge that 
we have been for years the gullible victims of Commu- 
nist espionage experts. These experts in treason have 
plundered us of secrets involving our highest diplo- 
matic decisions, our atomic research. Tragically, we do 
not know how much more our security may have been 
jeopardized. 

This, I repeat, has been a calamity of immeasurable 
consequence, It is not irreparable; we are strong enough 
and wise enough to survive it. But for a disturbed peo- 
ple it is made easier to bear—not by making light of it, 
but by assuring the people it cannot be repeated. To 
minimize it is criminal folly. 


You can never cure malignant growth just by a 
hearty bedside manner! I must be blunt, for this is a se- 
rious matter. I speak not as a partisan or as a candidate 
but simply as an American citizen—moved to honest 
anger by this persistent, gnawing threat of Communist 
treason in our national life. I know that millions of 
both parties today are moved to anger and to action. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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t “It’s pushing your luck to try 
an outside loop in a glider. Soaring 


‘ he, ; upside down at 100 feet altitude has 
pba ’ a even an expert flying on sheer nerve,” 


writes an American friend of Canadian 
Club. “The sailplane I flew at Zell 
(m See in Austria was specially braced 
for acrobatics. But diving earthward 
at 150 mph, I had my fingers crossed 
as | held the stick forward at the bot- 
tom of the loop. 


. 


2 « ‘You had me worried,’ said Wal- 3 “A cracked-up glider bore witness to the risks of 
ter Kolleger, chief of the gliding school, powerless flight. As | showed the ground crew how easily 
as he lifted the canopy from my glider a crash can occur, I realized it was a miracle the pilot had 
after I landed. And he showed me why survived the wreck. If you lose momentum and your glider 


he’d been so nervous at my stunt-flying... ‘stalls,’ you can drop like a stone, 


5 “Glider pilots are an international fraternity. Yet it has a distinetive flavor that is all its own. 
Wherever my fellow bird-men ride the slope winds, You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long 
. in cocktails before dinner, and tall ones after. 


I find a real appreciation of Canadian Club.” 
Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club There is one and only one Canadian Club. and 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. no other whisky tastes quite like it in all the world. 


IN 87 LANDS ... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


6“ ) 2 oe 
eo 
4 
6 YEARS OLD 1) patie Mal 90.4 PROOF 


IMPORTED WHISKY MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 
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4 * ‘Smooth sailing.’ was 
the toast Herr Kolleger gave me 
when we called it a day. A fit 


ting toast and a drink to match 


it— Canadian Club, no less! 


—t a 
Wy, WOH? 
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FROM THE JOHNNIE WALKER COLLECTION 


“Cl ¥ 
® 
aM p1lon by PETER HELCK Se 
eo ae Born 1820 
Peter Helck has put a lot of nostalgia into this painting. Mill cing strond 
There’s the model of his beloved “Old 16.° Peter owns the ; : . 


the huge Locomobile racer that won the 1908 


actual car 
Vanderbilt Cup. That’s a replica of the Cup next to the 
car. Highball glasses hail from Indianapolis Speedway. 
The classic that completes the picture is, of course, 
Johnnie Walker Black Label... champion among champi- 
ons. No other Scotch whisky in the world could be more 


The Artist at the Wheel at home wong sy mbols of a great tradition. 


Blended Scotch Whisky...86.8 Proof. Liported by Cx In Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y, 





